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ArT. 1L—THE EVIDENCE OF THE 
MONUMENTS TO THE PRIMACY OF THE 
ROMAN SEE. 


HE writings of the Fathers of the first centuries have 
been ransacked again and again for expressions which 

may serve to indicate the relations existing in those times 
between the See of Rome, as the successor to the 
privilegium Petri, and the rest of the Catholic Church. 
Nor can it be said that the search has failed. There have 
been forthcoming testimonies, both clear and numerous, to 
the fact that from the earliest ages the Roman Church and 
its Bishop were regarded as being in a special way the 
heirs of the commission given by our Lord to St. Peter, 
and therefore as being specially entitled to the reverence 
and obedience of the rest of the Catholic world. These 
testimonies begin within the Apostolic age, before yet St. 
John, the last of the Apostles, had passed to his reward; the 
first being the letter of St. Clement, as representative of the 
Church of Rome, to the disordered and troubled Church of 


[Vo. 49 of Fourth Series| 2 
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Corinth—a letter of which Protestant controversialists can so 
little evade the force that they are reduced to speak of it as an 
instance of the besetting sin of the Roman Church, the 
desire to enforce her rule on others, breaking out thus even 
at the very commencement of her career. The Church of 
Corinth, however, were so far from regarding it in this light, 
that they read it publicly as Scripture in the churches. 

But there is another possible source of evidence on this 
subject which has up to the present time been left com- 
paratively neglected. This is the evidence of the monuments 
which have come down to us from the earliest centuries, and 
especially the evidence of the paintings in the Roman 
Catacombs and that of the inscriptions, sepulchral and 
commemorative; some of which may still be seen and read 
in the very place where they were originally set up; while 
others are known to us, although the originals have perished, 
by the care and labours of archzologists and others who 
were able to copy them while they yet survived. Every 
student of Christian antiquities knows the great importance 
of this monumental evidence with regard to the early 
history of Christian dogma. The detailed statements of the 
Fathers are borne out and confirmed by these pictures and 
inscriptions, which are the direct outcome of the popular 
beliefs of the period, and which sometimes are more eloquent, 
simple as they are, than the most fervent passages in the 
writings which they illustrate. For instance, to one who 
knows the use made by the early Christians of the sym- 
bolism of the Fish, as representing the Incarnate God, 
‘‘Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour,” what can 
possibly teach more eloquently and accurately the doctrine 
of Christian Baptism than the well-known picture in the 
Catacombs which represents the fishers seated upon the 
rock and drawing forth from the water little fishes ;* 
souls, that is, who, through water, have come to share the 
nature of Him who is Himself the true Ichthus, the life- 
giving Fish. Or, what again can be more eloquent of the 
belief on Transubstantiation, which was held by St. 





* Cf. Tertullian, De Baft. i.: ‘* Pisciculi sumus quia secundum Jchthun 
nostrum Jesum Christum in aqua nascimur, nec aliter quam in aqua 
permanendo salvi sumus.” 
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Damasus, than just two lines of the inscription that he set up 
above the grave of St. Tarcisius, the boy-martyr of the 
Blessed Sacrament : 


IPSE ANIMAM POTIUS VOLUIT DIMITTERE CAESUS 
TRADERE QUAM CANIBUS RABIDIS COELESTIA MEMBRA. 


By the nature of the case, it is hardly to be expected that 
there should be very much evidence of this kind bearing on 
the question of the Roman Supremacy. For these inscrip- 
tions and paintings are for the most part sepulchral in 
character, and while we find much that relates to a belief in 
a future life, and to the relations of the living with those 
who have passed before them into the other world, we 
cannot reasonably expect to find in such surroundings 
many very clear statements of other doctrines, or of matters 
of discipline and government. We shall have, therefore, to 
content ourselves in great measure with mere allusions 
and with symbolical language, which nevertheless may, as 
in the instances we have already quoted, afford very valuable 
testimony as to the beliefs and feelings of those by whom 
the representations and inscriptions in question were 
originally set up. 

The first piece of documentary evidence on the subject of 
the Primacy of Rome is, as we have already said, a 
document sent from Rome to the East, the letter of St. 
Clement to the Corinthian Church. The first piece of 
monumental evidence we possess is, on the contrary, a 
sepulchral monument set up originally in the East, but 
which, after many centuries, has found its way at last to 
Rome and to the Vatican. It is the famous Stela of 
Abercius, discovered in Phrygia about twenty years ago by 
Professor Ramsay, of Aberdeen, and presented to the late 
Pope Leo XIII., on the occasion of his Episcopal Jubilee, 
by the Sultan of Turkey. It was a singular coincidence 
which gave to the world almost simultaneously these two 
long-forgotten testimonies to the Primacy of the Holy See, 
each in its own class the earliest that we possess—the one, 
the lost conclusion of the Epistle of St. Clement, found at 
Constantinople, and published by Bryennios, a learned 
Eastern prelate; and the other, the S¢e/a of Abercius, 
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found in Phrygia and brought to Europe by Prof. Ramsay, 
a member of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and 
Professor at Aberdeen University. 

Abercius was a priest, or perhaps Bishop, of Hieropolis 
in Phrygia in the second century, and was a person of 
considerable note among the Christians of Asia, standing 
forth as the champion of Catholicism and uniformity 
against the Montanist heresy which had its headquarters 
and principal influence in those parts. His epitaph, which 
he wrote in his own life-time and ordered to be placed 
upon his tomb, is recorded in his Life, a document 
given by Symeon Metaphrastes, composed at a much later 
period, and of little or no critical or historical value. It did 
not attract any great attention from scholars, because it was 
discredited by the setting in which it was placed, and 
regarded, almost by all, as-of very doubtful authenticity. 
Then came the discovery at Autun, somewhere about the 
middle of the last century, of a marble of very early date 
inscribed with a similar poem, which at once drew the 
attention of scholars once more to the neglected epitaph of 
Abercius, and it now seemed likely to be really an 
authentic record which had probably been seen and copied 
by the writer of the Life. It is, of course, by no means 
infrequent for genuine records of this kind to be thus 
incorporated in works that are themselves worthless as 
historical material, and a great many valuable scraps of 
history have been preserved for us in no other way. 

In the year 1881, Prof. Ramsay, who was travelling in 
Phrygia to gather material which might throw new light 
on the Acts of the Apostles and the missionary journeys of 
St. Paul, discovered a stone on which were inscribed six 
verses of the epitaph of Abercius, but with the name not of 
Abercius himself but of Alexander. It was evident, 
however, that this was not the original, for the name of 
Alexander did not fit the metre, so that the poem could not 
have been composed by him, but only copied and adapted 
from one that was already in existence. The stone was 
dated, and bore the local year 300, which corresponds to 
the year 216 of ourera. From this discovery two points of 
the greatest importance were at once established—that the 
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original epitaph or tombstone of Abercius really had 
existed, and was not the mere invention of a later century, 
and that it must have been composed prior to the year 216, 
which brings us back very nearly to the life-time of 
Abercius himself. 


But Prof. Ramsay’s good fortune did not end here. A 
year or two later, having returned once more to Phrygia, 
he was able to discover two large fragments of the actual 
inscription itself. One of these he took with him to 
Scotland, and the other and larger became the property of 
the Sultan of Turkey, in whose dominions it was discovered. 
A little later the Sultan sent his fragment to the Pope as a 
present on the occasion of his Episcopal Jubilee, and Prof. 
Ramsay then followed suit by presenting his portion also, 
so that now the two fragments, once more united, form one 
of the greatest treasures of the Museum of Christian 
Antiquities at the Lateran at Rome. 


The poem itself is, of course, written in Greek, and is 
couched in the highly mystical language which was 
necessarily adopted by Christians'in such cases so long as 
the fierce persecution of the early centuries was still in full 
vigour. It is not easy to give the full force of it in any 
translation, but we can hardly do better than to follow the 
one given by Bishop Lightfoot in his Afositolic Fathers 
(Vol. I., Part i1., p. 480): 


‘‘The citizen of a notable city, I made this tomb in my life- 
time ; that in due season I might have here a resting-place for 
my body. Abercius by name, I am a disciple of the pure 
Shepherd, who feedeth his flocks on mountains and plains, who 
hath great eyes looking on all sides; for he taught me faithful 
writings. He also sent me to royal Rome to behold it and to see 
the golden-robed, golden-slippered Queen. And there I saw a 
people bearing a splendid seal. And I saw the Plain of Syria 
and all the cities, even Nisibis, crossing over the Euphrates. 
And everywhere I had associates. In company with Paul I 
followed, while everywhere Faith led the way, and set before me 
for food the fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless (whom 
a pure virgin grasped), and gave this to friends to eat always, 
having good wine and giving the mixed cup with bread. These 
words, I Abercius, standing by, ordered to be inscribed. In 
sooth I was in the course of my seventy-second year. Let every 
friend who observeth this pray for me. But no man shall place 
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another tomb above mine. If otherwise, then he shall pay two 
thousand pieces of gold to the treasury of the Romans, and a 
thousand pieces of gold to my good fatherland Hieropolis.”’ 


The latter part of the epitaph is, assuredly, by no means 
the least important. It tells in language which, if always 
intentionally mystical and concealed, would yet have been 
quite sufficiently explicit to convey a clear meaning to every 
Catholic of those ages, about the principal doctrines and 
practices of the Church. Abercius is recording on his 
tomb the main features of his faith in order that his fellow- 
believers may read it and understand, and may thereby be 
moved to pray for his soul. He tells us, therefore, of the 
Good Shepherd, whose disciple he is, whose flock is one all 
over the world, in the hills of Phrygia as well as every- 
where else. He tells how the Shepherd is Himself sinless, 
and that His glance penetrates everywhere, so that nothing 
is hidden from His eyes. He speaks of the universality of 
Catholicism as opposed to the local character of Montanism: 
‘‘everywhere he had found fellow-worshippers.” Faith 
was his guide, and the writings of St. Paul were in his 
hands—his constant companion on his way. Then, in 
words the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated, he goes on to speak of the Holy Eucharist, the 
food by which he was sustained throughout his journey. 
It is Faith again who gives him to eat, and the food is the 
mystical Fish, the Incarnate God, born of the pure Virgin. 
There too is bread and the mingled cup. The passage is 
most important as an evidence of the belief of the second 
century in the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Holy 
Eucharist, as also of the doctrine, of late years brought into 
discussion, of the Virgin birth of our Blessed Lord. It is 
important also as witnessing to the fountain of baptism as 
the only way by which access is gained to our Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist. 

But before he comes to these doctrines he speaks of 
another, and one which to his eyes was of equal importance, 
since it was just then especially attacked in Phrygia. It is 
the doctrine of the Unity of the Church and the Primacy of 
the Roman See. The Good Shepherd, who is his Master, 
‘‘sends him to Royal Rome that he may see it,” or, as 
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others would prefer to read the passage, ‘‘sends him to 
Rome that he may behold a King or a Kingdom.” The 
style of the whole epitaph demands here also a mystic 
sense, as much as in the case of the Shepherd or of the 
Fish. It is impossible therefore to interpret it of the 
Roman Empire, or of the reigning Emperor. The whole 
poem was intended to be, in the words of Prof. Ramsay, 
‘‘the imperishable record, amid the most solemn and 
impressive surroundings, of the testimony of Abercius in 
favour of the one and indivisible Church Catholic, and 
against the separation and the nationalism of Montanus.”’ 
The ‘* Kingdom,” then, if that be the true reading, would 
naturally be interpreted of the Church, the Kingdom of 
God on earth, over which the Good Shepherd Himself was 
King. Every Christian who was familiar with the Gospels 
could have recognized the allusion at once. Nor is the 
interpretation more difficult of the ‘‘ Queen with golden 
robes and golden shoes.” It is the Church of Christ again 
under the aspect of the Bride of the Lamb, and the imagery 
is derived from the words of the Psalmist: Astitit regina a 
dextris tuts in vestitu deaurato, circumdata varietate 
(Ps. xliv.). It seems impossible to escape from this 
conclusion, and, indeed, no other plausible interpretation 
has ever been suggested, though several, like Lightfoot 
and Ramsay, have been content to pass the matter by 
almost in silence. But if this once be granted, how 
tremendously important is the reference to Rome. In the 
mind of this Eastern Bishop of the second century, if a man 
wishes to study the Church of Christ in her aspect as a 
Queen, if he would familiarize himself with the working of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, it is not in Phrygia or in 
any provincial city that he can obtain his desire. No, he 
must go to Rome, and go in the spirit of a disciple and 
taking Faith as his guide; and in Rome, and there alone, 
will he find what he wants to see. It was precisely because 
Rome was the centre and the capital of Christendom, the 
throne on earth of that mystical Queen; because, in a 
word, ‘Rome had always held the primacy,” and other 
Churches were bound to agree with her propiter potiorem 
principalitatem, as St. Irenaeus was saying almost at the 
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same period, that the Great Shepherd ordered His disciples 
to bend their steps in that direction. 

A great deal has been written on this epitaph of Abercius, 
as was, of course, inevitable in the case of so important a 
monument ; but no other interpretation has been suggested 
which is not obviously far-fetched and improbable. It 
remains, therefore, a most valuable witness to second 
century belief on these great doctrines of the Church, and 
its importance can hardly be overrated.* 

Our next piece of evidence comes from a period slightly 
later indeed than that with which we have been dealing, 
but still often well within the ages of persecution. -It con- 
sists of a number of representations of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul which have been found painted on the walls of 
the Catacombs, or carved on sarcophagi of the third and 
fourth centuries. These representations are always strictly 
conformed to a certain type of form and feature in their 
presentment of the two great Apostles, and there is no 
reason to doubt that in them we have thus traditionally 
handed down to us the actual portraits of those to whom 
Christian Rome owed so much, and who were always, from 
the earliest times, regarded as the founders and patrons of 
the Roman Church. Even when all the Apostles are repre- 
sented, it is noticeable that these two are marked off from 
the rest, and given a place of honour and precedence. 
Sometimes they are seated while all the rest stand; or, 
sometimes, in the later compositions, they are distinguished 
by the circular nimbus which the others lack. But what is 
especially interesting in view of our present inquiry is that, 





* Those who desire to study this subject more deeply for themselves may 
find the following ilst of authorities useful :—Cardinal PITRA, in 
Spicilegium Solesm, III., p. 532; De Rossi, /nscript. Christianae, II., 1; G. 
FICKER, in the Sitzungsberichte ot the Academy of Berlin, 1894; DUCHESNE, 
in the Bulletin Critique, 1894; DE Rossi, Bull. darch. crist., 1894; 
Maruccul, Nuovo Bull. d’arch. crist., 1895; HARNACK, in Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen, 1895; DUCHESNF, Mélanges d Arch. et dhistorie, XV., 1895 ; 
ZAHN, Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1895; DieTERIET, Die Grabschrift de 
Abercios, 1896; Analecta Bollandiana, 1897 ; Bessaritone, 1898 ; DE SANCTIs, 
in Zettscrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 1897. 


Among English writers on the subject may be mentioned: Ramsay, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882 and 1883 ; LIGHTFOOT, Colossians, p. 54, and 
Apostolic Fathers, Vol. i., Part ii., p. 476, seq. ; and in the Expositor, 1885 ; 
RAMSAY, Expositor, 1889. 
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while these two are thus distinguished above the rest, they 
are not represented as equal in dignity between themselves, 
but there is always a further distinction by which St. Peter 
is given rank above St. Paul. It is not merely that he is on 
the right of our Lord while St. Paul ison the left. To that 
rule there are many exceptions, and it is never safe to draw 
any conclusion of this sort as to the relative precedence of 
right and left in monuments which are earlier than the 
Medizval period. It was the rise of the science of heraldry 
which finally settled the question in favour of the dexter 
side. The mark which most frequently distinguishes St. 
Peter above St. Paul in the earliest representations is that 
our Lord is depicted in the act of handing to him a roll or 
volume, an act which is sometimes explained by the accom- 
panying inscription, DOMINUS LEGEM DAT. Of this class 
of representation a good many instances have come down 
to us. The most famous is, perhaps, the well-known sar- 
cophagus which came originally from the Vatican Cemetery, 
and is now in the Museum of Christian Antiquities at the 
Lateran, where Christ is shown already ascended into 
Heaven, but handing over to St. Peter, as his visible 
representative upon earth, the volume of the Law. There 
is a painting of the same subject in the Catacombs of St. 
Priscilla ; and a gilded glass, now in the Vatican, on which 
the volume actually bears the title, LEX DOMINI. Most im- 
portant of all of this class, perhaps, is the mosaic in Sta. 
Costanze on the Via Salaria, where the whole parallel is 
worked out between the giving of the Law of the Old 
Covenant to Moses on Mount Sinai, and the giving of the 
New Law to St. Peter. From it we see at once what was 
the real thought underlying these representations. All that 
Moses was to the Jews—the chosen Lawgiver, whom it was 
their duty to obey and to follow—all that St. Peter was to 
the Christian world. Heis the Moses of the New Covenant, 
the Lawgiver and Leader of the Catholic Church of Christ, 
specially sent and commissioned that he may bring the 
people of God safely through the wilderness of earthly life 
to the Promised Land which lay beyond the grave. No 
image could possibly have been chosen which would express 
more fully and conclusively the whole doctrine of the 
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Supremacy of St. Peter and of his successors on the 
Pontifical throne of Rome. 

The giving of the Law is not the only incident in the 
life of Moses which finds frequent representation in the 
monuments of the earliest centuries. Another attitude in 
which we meet with him even more frequently is that in 
which he is represented as striking the rock, and causing 
the water to flow forth for the relief of the thirsty people. 
This representation, again, like all those which are found in 
the Catacombs, must not be taken as merely historical, but 
as conveying a secondary and mystical interpretation, 
following the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ And they drank of the 
rock that followed them, and the rock was Christ” (1 Cor. 
x. 4). Moses is the representative, that is, of the authority 
of the Church, who draws forth from the Rock the living 
stream of divine grace for the nourishing and refreshment 
of the souls of men. Here, again, it is interesting to note 
that in this character it is St. Peter who was regarded as 
the authority of whom Moses was the type. It is not only 
that the features of the Lawgiver as he strikes the rock are 
constantly those which every Roman Christian knew and 
recognised as those of the Prince of the Apostles, but that 
the name of Peter is not infrequently inscribed, especially 
in the gilded glasses of the third and fourth centuries, as if 
to secure that the application should not be missed. There 
are two well-known examples in the Vatican Library, in 
each of which the inscription consists only of the name 
PETROS; while the third, of similar character, a dish of white 
glass, found originally at Podgoritza in Dalmatia, but now 
at Paris in the collection of M. Basilewski, bears the full 
inscription : PETROS VIRGA PERQUODSET FONTES CIPERUNT 
QUORERE (eter struck with his rod, the fountains began to 
flow). Analogous again to these is a glass which is now 
preserved in the British Museum, on which ts represented 
the Chair of Peter, surmounted by the monogram of Christ. 
It has in the background the rock from which water is 
flowing, and on the top of the rock rises the altar of life. 
The whole might serve as an illustration of the words of 
Pope Innocent I. to the Fathers of Africa, when he spoke 
of the Chair of St. Peter as being the source ‘‘ whence all 
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waters issue and flow through all the various regions of the 
world as pure fountains from a spotless source” (Constant, 
Epist. Rom. Pont., p. 806). 

Another class of representations next demands our 
attention. No figure is more frequent or more characteristic 
of the art of the Catacombs than that of our Blessed Lord 
in the character of the Good Shepherd. He is commonly 
represented as a beardless youth, bearing a lamb upon His 
shoulders. But sometimes, as notably in the case of an 
ancient statue found in the course of the excavations of the 
lower church of S. Clemente at Rome, the same attitude 
was adopted for statues of St. Peter, the Shepherd to whom 
Christ assigned His flock, and who was charged with the 
duty of feeding and guiding the sheep in his Master’s place. 
Another important monument which sets forth the same idea 
in a slightly different manner may be found in a sarco- 
phagus which is one of the most beautiful and interesting 
in the Lateran Museum. Christ, wearing the dress of a 
shepherd and carrying the shepherd’s staff in His hands, 
stands in the midst of the Apostles, all similarly habited as 
shepherds, and each one having in front of him a sheep to 
represent the portion of the flock committed to his charge. 
On the right of our Lord stands St. Peter, and St. Paul on 
His left. At the extreme ends of the composition are other 
figures and other sheep turned away from the rest. By 
these are typified the Church in her action of converting 
the heathen, and bringing back those who have fallen away. 
The general subject of the design is evidently the Shepherd 
of shepherds in the midst of those to whom collectively 
He has assigned the care of His flock. But He turns 
especially towards St. Peter and lays His hand as if in 
benediction upon the sheep that belongs to him and stands 
immediately in front of him. It brings back irresistibly to 
the mind the words once spoken so solemnly to that Apostle: 
‘*Feed my sheep”; and seems to repeat to us the truth that 
the flock of Peter is in a special way the flock of Christ, 
and that Peter more than the other Apostles is charged with 
the care of superintendence of the whole. 

We turn lastly to the inscriptions of the early centuries 
to ask whether they have any further light to shed upon 
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the matter. It must be admitted that, as regards the 
inscriptions of the earliest centuries of all, the inscriptions, 
that is, which date from the times of persecution, there is 
little or nothing to be gathered which is germane to our 
present subject. The sepulchral inscriptions of ‘this period 
which mark out the tombs of the pontiffs are remarkable 
chiefly for their brevity and their simplicity. CORNELIUS 
MARTYR EP. may stand as a specimen of the later ones, 
while the earliest of all are of exactly the same character 
and only differ by being inscribed in Greek letters. The title 
of fapa is given to a Patriarch of Alexandria at an earlier 
date than, as far as we know, it was applied to the Bishop 
of Rome; and that of Pontifex Maximus is of very much 
later date, and even to the present day is never used in any 
ecclesiastical or religious document. The stone which 
closed in the sepulchral vault of St. Paul, and which may 
yet be seen under the High Altar of his church, is of 
Constantinian date, but is inscribed simply with the three 
words, PAULO APOSTOLO MARTYRI. There must have been 
some such inscription in earlier days both over his tomb 
and over that of St. Peter, for we learn from Eusebius that 
in his day there were ‘‘monuments of Peter and Paul, 
distinguished by name, even now visible in the cemeteries of 
the city of Rome.” But we have no ground whatever for 
supposing that the inscription at the tomb of St. Peter had 
any reference to his position as the Vicar of Christ or as Chief 
Pastor of the Catholic Church. An inscription in Greek 
characters is most probable, altogether similar to that which 
Constantine put, or renewed, above the body of St. Paul: 
PETRO APOSTOLO MARTYRI. 

But so soon as peace had been given to the Church, and 
Christians were free to express themselves openly on the 
point of their belief, we do meet with inscriptions which set 
forth the position of St. Peter and of his successors as 
‘ possessing the primacy of jurisdiction in the Church. In 
the inscription which Constantine set up over the great 
arch of the Basilica of St. Peter, the old symbolism of the 
Catacombs is clearly alluded to, and the Apostle is set forth 
to us as the Moses of the New Covenant, leading his people 
to the heavenly land :— 
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OVOD DVCE TE MUNDUS SURREXIT IN ASTRA TRIUMPHANS 
HANC CONSTANTINUS VICTOR TIBI CONDIDIT AULAM. 


A little later came St. Damasus, who did so admirable a 
work in preserving for future generations the various sites 
which tradition had handed down as connected with various 
great events of the past. Several of his inscriptions have 
reference to St. Peter, and set forth his position in no 
ambiguous language. At the Platonia in the Catacombs 
of Sebastian, where the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul 
once rested, the inscription claims them both as citizens of 
Rome—ROMA SUOS POTIUS MERUIT DEFENDERE CIVES. 
In the Baptistery at St. Peter’s he went further, and 
definitely claimed for St. Peter the primacy, and the right 
of being the centre of the unity of the Church. 


SED PRAESTANTE PETRO CUI TRADITA JANUA COELI EST 
ANTISTES CHRISTI COMPOSUIT DAMASUS. 
VNA PETRI SEDES VNVM VERUMQUE LAVACRUM 
VINCULA NULLA TENENT QUEM LIQUOR ISTE LAVAT. 


Two other inscriptions, which still survive at Rome, are 
specially important as setting forth the primacy of juris- 
diction of the successors of St. Peter. The first was found 
at Sta. Pudenziana, and is contemporary with Pope Siricius, 
who reigned from A.D. 384 to 398, and to whom it refers, 
Salvo Syricio episcopo ecclesiae sanctae. ‘The other is still 
wm sttu on the mosaic over the great door of the Basilica of 
Sta. Sabina, inside the church. It is of the date of the 
Council of Ephesus, and refers to that Pope St. Celestine 
(A.D. 422—432) whose legates presided at that Council, and 
is therefore of very special importance : 


Culmen apostolicum cum Caelestinus haberet 
Primus et in toto fulgeret episcopus orbe. 


With this last example, which surely lacks nothing of 
clearness or directness, we take leave of the subject. Later 
ages, of course, supply evidence even more definite and 
distinct ; but in those ages there is no question about the 
belief of Christians as to the position and rights of the Holy 
See, and there is therefore no great gain in quoting them. 
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It is only in connection with the first four or five centuries 
that any kind of doubt can be suggested, and it is 
accordingly exclusively from that period that the examples 
we have quoted are derived. They may perhaps be of some 
use to students of the subject in the way of strengthening 
and confirming the evidence which can be derived from 
theology and from the study of the writings of the Fathers 
and the Acts of the Couricils. 

The cumulative force of evidence derived from so many 
and various sources can scarcely fail to carry conviction to 
any candid mind which really endeavours to learn what is 
the truth on this great and important subject. 


ARTHUR S. BARNES. 

















Art. II.—THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
SCHOOLS. 


HREE articles upon the interesting question of the 
language in which the course of Scholastic Philosophy 
should be given have lately* appeared in the Revue Neo- 
Scholastique of Louvain : two from the pen of M. Meuffels 
and one from that of Count Domet de Vorges. The latter’s 
short paper admirably presents certain arguments both for 
and against the continued use of Latin as the most 
appropriate medium for the teaching of the traditional 
system. He carefully examines the question from the 
various points of view which it presents ; from that of the 
student whose course is finished, whose education is 
completed in ‘‘ Philosophy,” as well as that of the 
theologian or other specialist for whom it forms but a 
preparation, and is only a stepping-stone to his subsequent 
work. 

It is a question, the answer to which apparently 
ought not to present any great difficulty. Itseems obvious 
that the language which ensures the best results, the idiom 
which the most quickly and clearly brings home to the 
mind of the student the truths which philosophy has to 
teach, is the best adapted to fulfil its end as a teaching 
medium. And for this reason it is possible for the Count 
de Vorges to sum up the opinion of M. Meuffels in the 
following words: ‘‘ M. Meuffels, faisant appel a son 
expérience du professorat, critique l’usage ou l’on est 
d’enseigner la philosophie en latin dans les séminaires. II 
voit dans cet usage une des causes du peu de goit que 





* Revue Néo-Scholastique, May, 1902, Feb. ana Aug., 1903. 
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montrent beaucoup de jeunes gens pour la philosophie de 
’école. La _ philosophie, ajoute-t-il, est une science 
humaine; elle doit étre enseignée comme toutes les 
sciences humaines dans la langue maternelle de ceux qui 
’étudient. Elle offre déja par elle-méme des difficultés 
sérieuses. Il ne convient pas d’ajouter a ces difficultés 
celles qui résultent d’une langue morte.”* Here we have 
the well-considered opinion of a professor of the subject, 
based upon his teaching experience—an opinion shared by 
many others who have taught, or studied, for the matter of 
that, philosophy in seminary, college, or university. To 
give the lectures in the mother tongue of the student would 
be to simplify his work materially as well as that of his 
teacher. It would enable many to follow the course and 
benefit by the essentially humanising influence of the 
science—an influence not less desirable in itself than that 
of the humanities—whose slight acquaintance with the 
Latin of the schools would otherwise debar them from it. 
It would tend to lessen the length of time at present 
devoted to purely scholastic studies. And it would, 
doubtless, also permit of the greater diffusion of philosophic 
ideas, for there would be no need of translation in order to 
present them to those who do not understand Latin. 
But, on the other hand, there would be grave dis- 
advantages consequent upon any departure from the 
traditional idiom. The Count de Vorges signals not a few 
difficulties which might, and probably would, arise from 
such a change; especially in the course of philosophy 
which, in our colleges, is the ordinary preparation for the 
professed study of theology. The language of the Church 
is Latin. Her formularies and her dogma, her liturgy and 
her faith are preserved and presented to her children in an 
idiom of the most exact significance. The words which 
she employs are not chosen haphazard. They are not 
synonyms more or less closely approximating to the term 
which exactly expresses her meaning. To a very great 
extent they are purely philosophical terms, which gather 
up in their syllables the essence of some great fundamental 
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metaphysical, or ethical doctrine, and are stamped witha 
significance and importance which may be—and in many 
cases is—the result of a long and bitter controversy. They 
are the heritage which she has received from those whose 
errors the light of her teaching dispelled. They are the 
arms which she has forged against the heretic, the spoils 
which she has wrested from him in the battle for orthodoxy, 
the standards of the victory of truth which she has planted 
firmly through the centuries. 

They are the relics and landmarks, as Father Harper 
remarks in his preface to Zhe Metaphysics of the 
Schools, not only of the scientific evolution through 
which the form indicative of new ideas demanding a new 
terminology passed, but also of the ‘‘ provincial Latin of 
the early African Fathers, and of the African version, or 
versions, of the Sacred Scriptures.” The great modifying 
influence which this provincial dialect had upon the yet 
plastic ecclesiastical Latin accounts somewhat, perhaps, 
for the crudity and baldness of writings later than those of 
St. Augustine of Hippo. And, much asa classic diction 
and purity of style is to be desired for its own sake, surely 
it is to be sacrificed if it is obtained by the loss of clearness 
or accuracy. Father Harper, continuing, quotes the 
great doctor of Africa upon this very point :—‘‘ But the 
case is quite different, when it is a question of Works 
on Philosophy or Theology. Then the advice of St. 
Augustine is in reality the expression of a great principle, 
where he says, ‘ Let us not fear the canes of grammarians, 
provided only that we attain to solid and more certain 
truth.’”’ <A great principle, truly, and the only one which 
the Church could adopt in order to present her teaching to 
the world. 

Even if it were true—and I submit that it is false—that 
these scholastic terms, concise and distinct, and apt for the 
purpose for which they are employed, were barbarous and 
unclassical ; even if the literary style of the scholastic 
writings, in order to represent the truth more accurately, 
offend against the canons of classic purity ; even if their 
diction is dry and poor, and, when compared with that of 
great Latin writers, as, for example, Cicero or Horace, 
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offends by its poverty of expression and lack of vivid 
colouring; even so, the Church in her councils, the 
Fathers and the Schoolmen in their writings, did well in 
employing them—terms, style, and diction—and_ the 
accuracy of the result is the proof of the widsom of their 
action. 

They undertook—at least the Schoolmen did so—to bring 
together the scattered fragments of human _ speculative 
science, to weld it firmly to the revealed science of theology, 
and to found a systematic consistency between the two. 
And the technical language which they created, which 
grew out of their efforts in this direction, is as necessary to 
the school which they founded, far more excellent, and far 
less barbarous and cumbersome than the _ technical 
phraseology and nomenclature which we find in our 
present day manuals and text-books of chemistry, or 
botany, or medicine. 

In any case the Church has made them her own, stamped 
them with their definite and clear-cut image of truth, and 
incorporated them into that one, among all changing 
languages, with which she unfolds the unchangeable 
deposit of faith delivered to her for the teaching and the 
salvation of the nations. 

These terms and expressions, from whatever source they 
have come, once they have been used in her definitions, 
are employed in their exact sense by her theologians. But, 
when it is necessary to explain her actual teaching to those 
who do not fully understand or appreciate them, these 
same theologians employ a system of philosophy which 
she has practically made and calls her own. Now the 
Church is nota school or sect of philosophers, nor has she, 
strictly speaking, any bias towards a particular sect or 
school of philosophy. She is a divinely founded and 
incorporated society; and her teaching mission is 
concerned with a message higher and vastly differing from 
any truth which philosophy professes to utter. Looking 
upon the teaching aspect of the Church alone, and con- 
sidering the divine revelation which it is her mission to 
make known to the world, there is little or nothing that 
can be found to bear even a remote resemblance to the 
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teachings of the Academy or the Portico. The material 
teaching is different, for theological truth is_ trans- 
cendentally removed from philosophical. The methods of 
the two are no less divergent, for the one rests upon 
supernatural authority, while the other requires proof and 
evidence of a natural and scientific order. The one deals 
with truth which can be naturally discovered; the other, 
beginning where this leaves off, carries the reason beyond 
the limits which nature has imposed upon it. 
Nevertheless the Church makes use of human language 
in enunciating her message, and employs the terminology 
of the schools in giving expression to it.* In the 
seventeenth century the Abbé Fleury, who certainly had 
no great love for philosophy as it was taught in the schools 
of his day, wrote that ‘‘cette philosophie arabesque est 
devenue un instrument nécessaire pour notre théologie, 
parcequ’elle en a pris le langage.” + Necessary—yes, since 
the time when the works of the Stagyrite had reached the 
Schoolmen from their Arabian translators; and for the 
reason that its terminology had been employed in Church 
Councils and in ecclesiastical definitions. Necessary in 
the sense that some medium or other was absolutely 
required, and this was already used; in the sense that 
some system of monetary values is needed for a coinage, 
and we find nations using units and tens and hundreds 
instead of pence and shillings and pounds. Saint 
Augustine could turn to his Plato to discover in the lofty 
teaching of the disciple of Socrates argument and theory 
and term fittingly to express his thoughts and the Christian 
ideal that inspired them. And Saint Thomas Aquinas 
could dig from the almost inexhaustible mine of the 
Stagyrite’s marvellous works those unique treasures that 
have helped to cast a jealously-guarded revelation into 
exact phrase and statement. Both were possible, because 
in both philosophies lay the germs—yes, and the fruit—of 
natural truth. But the latter saint had the advantage over 





* Cf. Turner, History of Philosophy, Part II., Introduction, p. 215: ‘* In 
the systematic development of dogmatic truth the Church avails itself of 
the doctrines of philosophers and formulates its dogmas in the language of 
the schools of philosophy.” 


+t Cf. Traité des Etudes, chap. xv. 
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the former, in that the teaching of Aristotle more readily 
lent itself to the formation of a theological system, 
co-ordinate in its parts, consistent in its various doctrines, 
gathered into one complete sum, which, instead of belittling 
on the one hand, or leaving out of account on the other, the 
natural truth of a system of natural philosophy, wove the 
two together into one consummate masterpiece of ‘‘ know- 
ledge human and divine.” 

Nor was there, in reality, any abrupt departure from the 
methods and tone of thought of patristic philosophy upon 
the part of the Schoolmen. Indeed, to cite but one point 
alone, in which the doctrine of Aristotle was known, 
accepted, and approved by the Fathers, we find that (as 
the Rev. Dr. Kelly notes in an article in the Jrish 
ficclestastical Record*), ‘‘the greatest thinkers of many 
succeeding centuries accepted the theory of the philosopher. 
Athanasius, Basil, Augustine, Hugh of St. Victor, Albert 
the Great, Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, and others of great name found little to correct in 
Aristotle’s doctrine about life and the soul.”’ This is in no 
way surprising ; for philosophy , like the language which is 
its outward expression, is continuous in growth and 
development. Just as the successive stages of the world’s 
thought crystallise around certain central ideas and 
problems, so the exterior expression to which they 
give birth, becomes stereotyped in a hard and fast mould of 
terminology. Thus the Fathers of the Church become a 
true link between the ancient systems and that of the 
schools. They handed on much of that language which 
was destined to become ¢he idiom of philosophical 
expression, and assisted not a little in the long process of 
precision which it underwent as time went on. 

The new impulse given to study and investigation, from 
the time of the foundation of the Carolingian Schools, did 
not do away with the more ancient terminology which had 
been consecrated by usage ever since the first centuries of 
the Christian era. Nor did the controversies and specula- 
tions to which the problem of universals gave rise in the 
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eleventh century, or the still greater intellectual activity 
consequent upon the growing knowledge of the meta- 
physical writings of Aristotle in the twelfth, cause men to 
forget entirely the older works of the Fathers upon subjects 
connected with philosophy. One has only to turn to the 
Summa Theologica to see the constant use of their 
doctrines, and especially that of Saint Augustine, that 
is made by St. Thomas Aquinas. Side by side with the 
new the old terms persisted, just as in the English 
language the growth of change in the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries showed a gradual development rather than a 
sudden or consciously abrupt departure from the English 
of the preceding periods. 

But at this point in the history of philosophy, under the 
influence of a new order of ideas, and with the impetus 
given by a new set of problems, the intellectual life of 
Europe necessarily had to develope; and, without discarding 
the old ones, new terms, phrases, and expressions had to 
be found or invented* to keep pace with the ideas and 
problems which were then agitating men’s minds. Thus 
scholastic philosophy, in its fullest sense, presents the 
aspect of a synthesis of a vastly different order of philo- 
sophies. It cannot be called patristic or scriptural, though 
itis both. Norcan it properly be known as Aristotlian, 
for it neither contains the whole of the peripatetic teaching, 
nor do its conclusions in all cases agree with those of the 
Stagyrite. It goes far beyond both, making use of much 
that is admirable in either; borrowing from the latter to 
systematise the former, and from the former to Christianisé 
the latter. It could only have come into being when, in the 
almost universal decadence of the arts and sciences,t the 
religious life of Christendom was concentrating itself upon 
the new conditions of a nearly entirely decayed fabric of 
society. It attained its zenith when the ideal of the 
Christian life had so become infused into society as a 





* Cf. Harper, Zhe Metaphysics of the Schools, Introduction, p. xxiv.: 
‘* The terminology of Aristotle soon found itself transformed into Latin use; 
and the Latin version of the terms was ordinarily a literal transcript of the 
original Greek.” 
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whole, that it was able to exert its influence freely upon 
Christianised minds. 

Under such conditions and with such antecedents, 
scholastic philosophy grew and flourished until, in the 
thirteenth century, we are able to find a complete system 
with its terminology, to which little, except as a comment, 
seems possible to be added. But it was not without effect 
that from Alcuin onwards to the end of the thirteenth 
century—some five hundred years in all—the process of 
synthesis and the fixing of terms had been going on. 
During this time, the Church had not been idle in defending 
the integrity of the deposit of faith, and the attempt of the 
Schoolmen—and, in reality, it was above all others their 
aim—to distinguish sharply between, and at the same time 
to render concordant and complementary reason and revela- 
tion, necessitated a language and a terminology which grew 
up with the schools themselves. 

Fused together from such sources—Greek and Roman 
philosophies, Eastern and Western Fathers, Old and New 
Testaments, human speculation, and infallible definition— 
the language of the schools must present to any other than 
a scholastic, an apparent confusion of idea under what he 
would consider a laborious and ungainly manner of ex- 
pression. But to the student of the scholastic system it is 
far otherwise. As hereads and understands, he realises the 
vastness of the process that produced such a philosophy. 
He sees with what discrimination and care the adopted 
terms were selected, with what exactness they were 
employed, with what precision of idea the whole concept 
was worked out. He feels the spirit of the Schoolmen 
striving for the truth of their great problem, the proper co- 
ordination of the two sciences, human and divine, and he 
realises that in those days there were intellectual giants 
upon the earth, able to overcome the difficulty arising from 
the diversity of age, aim, and language, in the authors from 
whose works they strove to form one concordant and com- 
plete philosophy. He remembers that the system that 
emerged from this fusion of living intellects was one which 
pervaded the schools of Europe, which was received and 
understood wherever it was studied, precisely because it 
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was one in idea and in expression. And he sees the 
immense difficulty—the moral impossibility—of attempting 
to make it now, in its fulness and completeness, a popular 
or a vulgar science. 

Quite apart from the vast labour that would be required 
to popularise scholastic philosophy in the vulgar tongues— 
and it has more than once been attempted with some indica- 
tions of success—it would be subjected to an almost fatal 
misunderstanding from the outset. The multitudinous 
schools which have arisen since the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the immense number of old and new terms 
employed in vastly differing significance from that of 
the terms of the Thomistic system, the connotation 
of foreign ideas which these terms imply, would go far 
towards making of our philosophy a meaningless jargon in 
modern minds, if we employed our old terms translated in 
their strict significance ; while, on the other hand, if we 
changed them in order to fit the modern concepts and 
theories, we would not only be casting in our lot with 
those who have continually to battle against the per- 
petual changes of developing languages, but we would 
be giving up, to little or no purpose, the best and most 
exact terminology that men—and such men—have been 
able to devise for the preservation and presentation of 
natural truth. 

What, for example, is the fate of such words as Jbezng, 
nature, thing, individual, one, true, good, possible, extstence,* 
when, used in their exact sense, they are heard or read by 
the ‘‘unphilosophic and unscientific”? The ordinary 
notions to which these words correspond are vague and 
indistinct. Theexact concepts which they ought to produce 
are in no way similar to the crude ideas of which they are 
the vulgar expression. And philosophy, if literally trans- 
lated, must almost always suffer under the unavoidable 
confusion which the common use of these terms produces. 
Far better, then, not to translate it literally at all, unless amply 
reinforced with definition or careful explanation. And if 
we do not translate, literally we lose, as I have said, the 





* Cf. Harper, of. ci¢., Introduction, p. xxi. 
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exactness and aptness of the most excellent and perfect of 
terminologies. We do more than that—for I suppose we 
would not give up our terms without employing in their 
stead, for the sake of directness and clearness, those of one 
or more of the modern philosophical systems—we risk 
almost certainly the far greater misunderstanding and con- 
fusion of apparently assenting to and countenancing those 
theories and doctrines which have given birth to modern 
philosophical terminology. 

Of course, I am speaking only of philosophy. There is 
no danger that the Church will begin to talk in the babel of 
modern tongues. Her language is Latin, and I cannot 
conceive her changing it. The question is one, however, 
which I hope I have sufficiently shown to be closely linked 
to that of theology. In order that the mission of the 
Catholic Church should be accomplished in the handing to 
men of her divinely revealed truths, the minds of her hearers 
must be to some extent naturally prepared ; and, humanly 
speaking, that preparation is the work of philosophy. 
Hence it is of the utmost importance, and indeed necessary, 
that philosophy should be a certain and true teacher, and 
should speak in exact and pertinent language. Now this, 
I contend, can best be done in the language of the schools ; 
in such Latin, for example, as that of the Summa Theologica. 
He who wishes to understand the scholastic system, who 
really desires to possess the tone of mind and thought of the 
Schoolmen, must not only not be satisfied with reading 
translations of or dissertations upon their teaching, or hearing 
lectures upon them ; but, having learnt their language, he 
must make himself thoroughly acquainted with their work 
in the original, reading into one part the spirit he has 
found in another, solving one question in the light that 
has been shed upon another. And thus, in time, he will 
approach to a correct knowledge and appreciation of their 
system. 

But this is precisely what M. Meuffels, and the Count de 
Vorges as well, for the matter of that, considers an 
unnecessary difficulty added to the already not altogether 
easy task of mastering the teachings of Christian philosophy. 
‘(Tl ne convient pas d’ajouter a ces difficultés celles qui 
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résultent d’une langue morte.”* It is true that the Count 
de Vorges excepts seminaries when he _ concedes the 
advisability of teaching philosophy in the vulgar tongue, 
and this for much the same reasons I have already set 
down. But I should go further than he, and make the 
following proposition quite irrespective of college or 
seminary. If Scholastic Philosophy is to be learnt 
thoroughly as a science, it must be learnt in scholastic 
Latin. I make this statement well knowing that it is open 
to much and serious misunderstanding; but I hope to make 
my meaning clear by the following remarks upon the 
popularisation of philosophy. 

Now I have always considered that the fundamentals of 
philosophy are in the possession of every reasonable and 
reasoning being; that is to say, that in what is popularly 
called common sense, we naturally possess a faculty which, 
if free from prejudice and bias and properly exercised, directs 
us aright towards the great principles which form the 
groundwork of a system of natural truth.¢ This is not only 
an opinion of mine, but one that can be found tacitly under- 
lying, and indeed frequently expressed in, the writings of 
the Schoolmen. Nor was common sense an invention of 
the scholastics. The common opinions of mankind, the 
convictions of the masses were considered to be good 
grounds for affirming a doctrine by no less a philosopher 
than Aristotle himself ;* and his statement finds an echo in 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor,§ no less than in the 
celebrated theological canon of Vincent of Lerins.'! But, 





* Cf. (on the contrary) Harper, Metaphysics of the Schools, Introduction 
p. xxvii.: ‘‘ The second reason is, that a dead language has a great advan- 
tage over living languages as the vehicle of theological and philosophical 
teaching ; because its terms are not subject to those variations of meaning 
which living languages must admit for the simple reason that they are 
living. Such stability in the meaning of words markedly conduces to a corres- 
ponding fixedness of thought” (italics are mine), 

+t Cf. Fleury, op. c#¢., chap. xxi. : ‘‘La plupart des hommes sont plus 
capables que l'on ne croit de cette philosephie: elle ne demande aucun 
talent extraordinaire de mémoire ou d'imagination et de brillant d’esprit, 
mais seulment un bon sens commun, de attention et de la patience.” 

t Eth. Nic., 1. x., c 2.: ‘*& yap maou doxe?, roiro eival gawer.”’ 

§ In Eth. Nic., l. v., c. 3: ‘*‘Non est possibile quod naturale iudicium in 
omnibus fallatur.” 

| Cf. Also Cicero Tusc. I. cap. xiii. : ‘‘ Omni autem in re consensio omnium 
gentium lex naturz putanda est”; which opinion is strangely like that of 
St. Augustine, ‘‘ Securus iudicat orbis terrarum.”’ 
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in order that this faculty may not be lead astray by false 
reasoning or inference, in order that it may not be predis- 
posed to error by the sophistry of untrue philosophies, and 
in order that it may speedily and securely recognise the 
truth which is its object, it is necessary to employ the 
principles of the scholastic system, in the vulgar tongue 
indeed, but with no less precision and accuracy than they 
are enunciated in their own philosophical language.* This 
work of popularisation has been done and is now going on. 
The Stonyhurst Manuals, the magnificent work of the 
Institut Catholique of Louvain, the articles which from 
time to time appear in reviews and periodicals are indica- 
tions of the effort which is being made in this direction. 

I make no apology for quoting a passage from the 
preface of Father Clarke’s book upon Logic in the Stony- 
hurst Series, as it brings together most of the reasons for 
the use of the vulgar tongue, and agrees, in the 
main, with the opinion of the Count de Vorges. ‘‘ The 
need of a Catholic text-book of logic in English,” 
he writes—and the existence of the Series shows that 
the need was not only felt in this department— 
‘corresponding to those which are in general use in 
Protestant schools and universities, has long been felt on 
both sides of the Atlantic. To the more advanced students 
of our Catholic colleges a thorough grinding in logic isa 
most important element in their intellectual cultivation, 
Yet there has been, hitherto, no text-book which could be 
put into their hands for the purpose of private study. The 
Latin treatises which form the basis of the lectures attended 
by the young ecclesiastic are quite unsuited for them, 
apart from the mere difficulties of the language. Their 
strange phraseology, the technicalities of their style, the 
cut-and-dried method they pursue in their advance from 





* Cf. Harper, of. cit., p. xxxiii.: ‘* The reader must not, however, con- 
clude . . . that the deep problems of philosophy discussed and solved 
in the scientific form and language of the school, would be understood by 
the unaided common sense of the vulgar. This would be too much to 
expect. All which is required is, that the metaphysical science should be 
rooted in the general convictions of mankind and the dictates of common 
sense ; and that in its teaching it should never contravene either of these 
primitive sources of truth.” 
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principles to conclusions, their complete severance from 
modern habits of thought and speech, render them un- 
intelligible to ordinary students without an _ elaborate 
explanation on the part of the teacher. He has to cover 
the dry bones with flesh, to enlarge, illustrate, translate, 
and simplify, and often entirely re-construct, before he can 
reach the average intelligence or rouse any interest in 
his pupils.”* 

The need undoubtedly existed, and still exists, if 
philosophy is to have any effect upon the great mass of 
mankind, or if it is to be used in its proper sphere and in 
its truest usefulness as the handmaiden of theology. 
But, surely, it is not to be supposed that the great mass of 
mankind will, by this means or by any other, become 
philosophers in the more restricted sense of the term.t 
They will, without doubt, be helped to a truer insight, a 
juster appreciation, and a more elevated view of the great 
problems which come into their lives. They will think 
with greater ease and exactitude. They will give 
expression to their thoughts with greater precision. But it 
is hardly possible to conceive the busy professional man, 
the merchant, or the labourer, having the time or the 
inclination to take up the study of philosophy seriously, or 
continue that of their school days, and devote themselves 
to acquiring it and making it their own in its entirety. 
They will be content with what they can pick up of its 
teaching, what they remember of the notions obtained at 
school, the gleanings of conversations, the odds and ends 
found in the newspapers and magazines. 

And it is of the utmost importance that they should be 
properly catered for, at all possible times and in all possible 
ways. It is not every child who completes his schooling 
by a course of philosophy, scholastic or otherwise. Rather, 
the vast majority of children leave school with few or with 
no ideas at all on those subjects and problems which they 
must settle for themselves, or put aside as incapable of 
solution, in later years. And here again I fear I shall have 
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* Logic, Richard F. Clarke, S.J., p. xii 
+ Cf. Harper, of. cit., p. xxxiii. (quoted on p. 26). 
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something for which to answer not a few educationalists 
when I profess my belief that a great deal of philosophy 
can be indirectly taught to children all through their school 
course—philosophy that will be of service to them in later 
years, both in itself and as a means to clear thinking and 
understanding. The child has the same natural faculty of 
logic as the man, only in a less developed state. Why 
should it then not be strengthened and exercised in the 
thousand and one ways in which it can be strengthened 
and exercised at school? Why is it that one is left to 
chance that he may become proficient in inference, to take 
one of many possible examples? 

In our schools far more difficult subjects are taught than 
this, which is natural to the child, and which only needs to 
be brought clearly before his mind to be recognised, and 
easily remembered, as true. In this case the explanations, 
the definitions, the descriptions ought to be given 
incidentally in the course of other work ; and every teacher 
knows the number of opportunities that are afforded by all 
ordinary school subjects to extending and broadening the 
dawning conception of reason in the child. 

In the Abbé Fleury’s excellent Zvrazté du chotx et de la 
Methode des Etudes* the learned author insists upon this 
point. ‘*Puisque la morale,” he writes, ‘‘doit régner 
pendant toute |’éducation, il faut travailleren méme temps 
aux autres études; mais comme toutes nos conaissances 
dépendent du raisonnement ou de l’expérience, et que 
l’expérience profite peu si elle n’est éclairée par la droite 
raison, il faut commencer par former l’esprit avant de venir 
au détail des faits et des choses positives.” He treats of 
logic and metaphysics principally in this chapter, but goes 
on to say: ‘‘ Sans entrer ici dans le détail de cette instruc- 
tion, puisque je n’écris pas une logique, je voudrais que |’on 
accoutumat un enfant de trés-bonne heure a ne rien dire 
qu'il n’entendit, et a n’avoir que des idées les plus claires 
qu’il serait possible. Pour cela, il faudrait en tout ce qu’il 
apprendrait l’exercer continuellement a diviser et a définir, 
afin de distinguer exactement chaque chose des autres, et 
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* Chapter xxi. 
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donner a chacune ce qui lui appartient: non que je 
voulusse encore lui charger la mémoire de définitions, et 
des regles de la division et de la définition, mais les lui 
faire pratiquer sur les sujets qui lui seraient les plus 
familiers. Quand on aurait assez de force pour embrasser 
plusieurs idées ou méme plusieurs jugements tout a la fois, 
je lui ferais apercevoir la difference du vrai, du faux, de 
lincertain. ” If only this wise advice had 
been put into practice there would have been no necessity 
to write the rest of the chapter. No chance ought to be 
lost of inculcating the general laws of logic and the great 
basic principles of metaphysics at an early age upon the 
child, and no opportunity neglected of promoting, 
solidifying, and extending this knowledge as he grows 
older. 

But to return to the colleges in which philosophy— 
logic alone, or mental and moral—is taught, I think 
we all realise, with Fr. Richard Clarke, M. Meuffels, 
and the Count de Vorges that the inconvenience of 
Latin, and especially of the Latin of the Middle 
Ages, is a serious one; and that the usefulness of 
imparting what one can of Scholastic Philosophy justifies 
the teaching of it, in such schools at least, in the 
vernacular. It occupies the same position there, though in 
a higher degree, and serves the same end, though to a 
better purpose, as it does in the more desultory reading 
which a fairly well or even moderately educated man does 
for himself; but, of course, the student has the advantage 
of having it placed before him in the orderly and developed 
form upon the lines of which the course is arranged. Still, 
such a course can hardly be expected to produce scholastics 
in the full or highest sense of the word. For if, as we are 
told by the Count de Vorges, the use of the Latin language 
exposes the student, and even their professors, to the danger 
of pstttacisme; on the other hand it can be pointed out that 
the use of the vernacular exposes them to the danger, not 
less great in itself, of never seizing upon the exact value 
and meaning of the terms they use. 

This is one of the most important and, I venture to think, 
the fundamental point of the whole question. When the 
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student begins his philosophy in Latin, he no doubt does 
learn a certain amount by rote, parrot-wise. He finds it 
useful to keep his dictionary close at hand, and to ask the 
occasional assistance of some friend more advanced in the 
subject than himself. He has no little difficulty in mastering 
what apparently are the most simple of questions, and in 
remembering the shortest of terms or expressions. But 
little by little he discards his lexicon ; by which time he has 
probably found out for himself that the true meaning of the 
terms is often not to be discovered there. He has taken to 
pieces and put together, and separated terms from their 
contexts and replaced them, and seen them employed again 
and again so often that the ideas which they have called 
up in his mind have taken definite form and shape, and, 
perhaps without yet being able to translate or even to find 
a synonym for them, he finds that those same terms and 
expressions have grown to fit the ideas and concepts for 
which they were originally adapted or made. In other 
words, by sheer persistence and by plunging his mind into 
the springs and fountain-heads of scholastic philosophy, by 
pondering the zdeas rather than troubling about the szgms, 
he has grown somewhat into the semblance of a scholastic. 
He walks in scholastic paths, his thoughts have the 
scholastic turn, and he sees in the words and phrases which 
he formerly looked upon as barbarous the very essence of 
clearness and appositeness. He has grown familiar with 
his tools by using them upon the old models, and now he 
finds that he is able to expand and develope and model for 
himself. But ask him to explain the expression fer se ; or, 
still better, ask the person to whom he explains it what it 
means, if you wish to know what progress he would have 
made with the whole had his studies been made, for 
example, in English alone. 

The philosopher, the teacher and exponent of philosophy, 
must be such a one as this. Hecan then use the knowledge 
he possesses, the mastery he has gained over Christian 
philosophy, in any tongue and in the precise form in which 
it will be found most useful to his auditors ; for, if he has 
made the ideas and theories and doctrines thoroughly his 
own, he can express them in any tongue he happens to use. 
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It is useless to argue that he will be unable to understand 
or answer the burning questions of the present day because 
they have not been presented to him in the folios of the 
masters or the commentaries of theirdisciples. If they have 
not been discussed in the class-room, he will only need to 
study them carefully in order to perceive by what principle 
and how best to dispose of them. For, if he has a profound 
acquaintance with one school of thought, and has a true 
knowledge of its principles, he ought not to find it a very 
difficult matter to discover the flaw in a theory or argument 
that is not in accord with them. There are, then, two 
classes at least who have a claim upon philosophy, and 
upon whom philosophy has a claim—those who are going to 
pursue its teachings consistently in order that they may 
thoroughly understand them—and these it is hardly fair to 
include among those future theologians who make of the 
science no more than a means to an end—and those who, 
amid their ordinary avocations and with whatever means 
come to hand, desire to possess some knowledge, at least 
elementary, of the scholastic system of philosophy. For 
the former, nothing short of a profound knowledge will 
suffice ; and this, if they would possess it, must be wrested 
from the Latin writings of the Schoolmen. For the latter, 
vernacular text-books closely following the originals, classes 
in which great care and attention is paid to definition, and 
exact writings on the various subjects and problems which 
are comprised in the whole system, have proved, and will 
continue to prove, of the greatest possible use. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than quote an admirable 
sentence from the preface to Aguinas Ethicus, by the Rev. 
Joseph Rickaby, S.].,* in which he says of his work: ‘If 
it be said ‘this is not a translation, but a mutilation,’ the 
reply is forthcoming, that the Angelic Doctor still reposes 
whole and entire in his own original Latin, to which fair 
original it is hoped that this abbreviated version may help 
to introduce new readers.”’ 

FRANCIS AVELING. 
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* Vol. I., p. vi. 











Art III.—AN ELIZABETHAN BISHOP 
AND HIS FLOCK. 


I. 


N a quaint old book published under the title Deszderata 
Curiosa, by one Francis Peck, M.A., in the year 
1779, we find printed a very interesting collection of letters 
that passed between the Privy Council and William 
Chaderton, Bishop of Chester, between the years 1580 
and 1584. This correspondence relates to the persecution 
of the Catholic recusants, who naturally abounded in a 
diocese which included all Lancashire within its borders, 
and as it throws a very searching light on the details of 
the persecution, I think it will prove interesting if I give 
some extracts from it. 

But before doing so we must make the acquaintance of 
Bishop Chaderton. He seems to have been a typical 
Anglican prelate, secundum ordinem Elizabeth. He had 
been chaplain to that great light of the Reformation, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and to his unbounded 
influence with the Queen, Chaderton, no doubt, owed his 
rapid promotion. In 1566 he became Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, and in 1568 President of Queen’s 
College, a dignity which had once been held by the Blessed 
John Fisher. Arrived at this point, he felt the want ofa 
help-mate, but anxious in everything to show due deference 
to his powerful patron, he did not resolve to marry until he 
had asked the advice of Lord Leicester. The earl’s answer 
(which is printed by Peck)* would be irresistibly funny 





* Vol. I, p. 81. 
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if it were not so disgusting in its tone of unctuous hypocrisy. 
Leicester treated the submissive divine to a long homily 
on the holy state of matrimony, which would have done 
honour to the pen of a Cranmer. The result was that, 
having obtained permission, Chaderton at once took to 
himself a wife in the person of Catherine Revell. 

He threw himself, at Cambridge, into the work of refor- 
mation with extraordinary zeal, not to say violence. He 
helped to compile new statues for the University, and ‘‘in 
this work, as in all other,” says his candid biographer, ‘‘ he 
displayed an arbitrary temper, and an intolerance of all 
views which differed from his own. To one objector he 
imperiously, and with much heat, commanded silence, 
threatening him with instant imprisonment if he continued 
his speech, ‘ S/atzm muttam te ad carceres; statim, jam, 
jam!’ were the angry words with which he interrupted the 
disputation.’’* 

He expelled the fellows of his college who were obnoxious 
to him ‘‘ with a marvellous contempt of law and justice, 
that on one occasion excited the interference of the higher 
powers’ +; but this did not prevent his rapid promotion to 
dignities for which one would imagine he was even less 
fitted. 

Thus, in 1568 he was made Archdeacon of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in 1569 Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Canon of York in 1574, and of Westminster in 1576. 
Finally, in 1579, he received the Bishopric of Chester, and 
at the same time was appointed Warden of the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, an office which he held zz commen- 
dam, as he did also the Rectory of Bangor. He had not 
been many months in his see when he granted the 
patronage of the Archdeaconry of Chester for one term to 
Leicester, which, as his Anglican biographer admits, was 
‘Ca very suspicious gift and savouring of simony.”} 

A thoroughly congenial task now awaited him, that of 
subduing to conformity the Catholic recusants of his 
diocese. Their numbers in his diocese were estimated at 





* Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops, by the Rev. F.O. White, M.A., p. 265. 
(Skeffington & Son, 1898.) t lbid, p. 265. t Joid, p. 266. 
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2,442, though, no doubt, they were really far more numerous. 
To carry out this work more effectually, he received an 
ecclesiastical commission, and took up his abode at Man- 
chester, one of the great strongholds of the old religion. 
‘*To be an agent for carrying out a policy of persecution 
scarcely harmonised with his position as a chief pastor of 
souls, but Chaderton entered on it, and performed it with a 
zeal and an efficiency which earned for him the gratitude of 
his employers, but the bitter hatred and obloquy of every 
Romanist.”’ 

‘¢ The divine who could silence all argument by threats 
of imprisonment, was now in his element, and in the 
searching after, apprehending, reporting, torturing and 
hanging of recusants, the years of his episcopate were spent. 
To us, of course, it is surprising that a Christian bishop 
could Tend himself, and, that without a word of protest, to 
the perpetration of such outrages as were required of him. 
Yet it was so, and when Chaderton was ordered by the 
Privy Council to flog a young Roman Catholic girl who 
had professed to speak by the Spirit, he at once executed 
the barbarous order.” * 

His treatment of the brave young Worthington boys 
was a similar instance of his ferocity, but I pass this over, 
as I have told the story at length elsewhere.t This much, 
however, will serve as introduction to the correspondence 
of which I will proceed to give some instructive examples. 

It must be remembered that we are at this time in the 
very thick of the persecution. The ‘‘ Jesuit invasion ” with 
the prodigious success effected by the preaching of the new 
missionaries from Rheims and Rome, had seriously alarmed 
the Government. They saw it was a matter of life and death 
to the Protestant cause to put down the old religion at all 
hazards. The obstinate Catholics still refused to attend the 
desecrated churches and take part in the revived Edwardian 
liturgy, in spite of the fine of twelve pence a Sunday im- 
posed on all such recusants by the Act of Uniformity. 

This fine was therefore considered insufficient, and in a 





* Ibid, p. 267. 
tin the Brave Days of Old (the Story of the Worthington Boys), pp. 
57-116. (London: Art & Book Co., 1899.) 
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letter dated July 3rd, 1580, to Edwin Sandys, Archbishop 
of York, the Earls of Huntingdon and Derby and Bishop 
Chaderton, the Privy Council signify that the Queen, 
being given to understand that the recusants regarded not 
the small penalties for not coming to Church, formerly 
laid on them, had devised with her judges and councillors 
how to to impose a larger, which she requires them now to 
see done both in the diocese of Chester and province of York. 

This, it will be noted, was decreed by her Majesty as 
supreme Governess of the Church of England, and it was 
not till January, 1581, that Parliament took the matter in 
hand and imposed a penalty of £20 a month on all recusants 
over sixteen years of age. 

Fines, however, were not the only punishment to be 
meted out to the obstinate. The letter continues: 


‘‘And, whereas her Majesty’s pleasure is that some of the 
principal persons of most mark of the said recusants should be 
restrained from liberty; and being informed, that heretofore 
such as have been committed to your ordinary prisons, have 
grown (by the remissness of the keepers, who suffered them to 
[have too] much liberty) to be more obstinate : 

‘*For the remedy thereof she hath therefore thought meet, that 
there should be certain special places appointed for the restraint 
of the said recusants. Whereupon, we, finding Halton castle 
in Cheshire (in the custody of Sir John Savage) a very fit place 
for the restraining of the principal recusants within the Diocese 
of Chester: are therefore to pray you to think of some apt 
person (so well settled in religion as there may be no doubt of 
his corruption) to whom the custody of the said persons may be 
committed : to whom it is thought meet there should be allowed, 
for diet of the said recusants, the ordinary allowance of the 
Fleet: whereof we mean to send you a particular note, as also 
such orders as we think meet to be executed by those to whom 
the custody of the said recusants shall be committed, so soon as 
we shall understand from you of the allowance of the place, and 
that you have found a man fit to have the custody committed 
unto him. And so, your lordships’ doings in the premises from 
time to time, and of anything that may fall out thereupon, we 
pray your lordships to advertise us. And so we commit you to 
God. 

‘*From the court at Nonsuch, the third of July, 1580. 


W. Burgheley. Chr. Hatton. 
Fr Bedford. Fra. Walsingham. 
Ro. Lecester. Tho. Wilson. 


James Crofte. 
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‘To our very good lords the archbp. of York, the earl of 
Derby, the earl of Huntingdon, and the lord bp. of Chester.” 


On July 15th of the same year, the Council wrote a letter 
which discloses yet another device for the humiliation and 
punishment of the recusants. The fines due from certain 
Lancashire Catholics had been farmed out to one, Nicholas 
Annesley, who, poor man, had found a difficulty in 
enforcing their payment, and had been put to great expense 
without receiving any benefit of the grant. Such an 
intolerable state of things must be immediately remedied. 


‘* After our hearty commendations unto your good lordships 
and the rest. 

Whereas it pleased the queen’s majesty in Febr. last to give 
and grant by her letters patents under the great seal of England, 
unto her servant, Nicholas Anseley, gent., the particular fines 
and forfeitures of certain recusants, named in the said grant, 
inhabiting within the county of Lancaster, to be levied upon 
them by virtue of the statute made in the roth year of her high- 
ness’ reign, for procuring of masses and prayers to be said with 
the administration of the sacraments in blasphemous manner 
after the order of the Popish church, &c., as may appear unto 
you at large by the same grant wherewith some of you (that 
were commissioners in a late commission of Oyer and Determiner 
directed unto you for the hearing and ordering of their offences) 
are sufficiently acquainted. 

‘‘ Forasmuch as we are given to understand, that, at the great 
charges of the said Anseley, divers of the poorer and unabler 
sort of the said recusants, having been convened before you, do, 
upon their trial remain lawfully convicted ; and that those of the 
best quality and haviour, detected by the rest for massing and 
popery, have and do refuse to appear and answer their doings 
according to law: whereby the said Nicholas Anseley for his 
better expedition, hath been constrained to procure forth against 
them, for their contempt, a Dzs¢ringas to be executed upon their 
lands and goods: for the avoiding of the danger whereof, it is 
to be supposed they will no longer lurk, but come forth to their 
trial, as the rest have done. 

‘We have thought good (considering the great charges that 
the said Anseley hath been at, in the prosecuting of those causes 
against them, without any benefit at all received of his said 
grant) to recommend his cause unto you, and earnestly to pray 
and require you, not only to give special order that the said 
Distringas be duly executed by the sheriff of the said county 
upon the parties that have not appeared: but also, if they shall 
appear, and, in their trial, be, for their offence, convicted before 
you—to cause payment and satisfaction of so much as their penalty 
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by law shall amount unto, by authority of your commission, to 
be made to the said Anseley or else to assign him the commodity 
that shall lawfully grow unto him, upon the execution of the 
Distringas, the offenders not appearing. 

‘‘And so nothing doubting of your good inclination and 
readiness, as well towards the punishing of the offence and 
disorder of the said recusants, as the pleasuring of the gentle- 
man in the execution of his grant upon them, we bid you right 
heartily farewell. 

‘* From the court at Otlande the xvi. of July, 1580. 


The zeal of Bishop Chaderton had, however, no need of 
the spur. Indeed, from a letter of Lord Burleigh’s dated 
July 22nd, 1580, we gather that he was going a little too 
fast even for her Majesty’s Privy Council. The following 
extract is significant. | 

‘Good my lord, now that you are once entered in the way of 
reformation, remember St. Paul, Zempestive, intempestive. Some- 
where you must be as a father, somewhere asa lord. For so 
the diversity of your flock will require. With the meanest sort, 


courtesy will serve more than argument: with the higher sort, 
authority is a match.” 


The Bishop, however, in spite of his pleasure in 
congenial work, had one anxiety. According to the law, 
the first-fruits of his episcopate were the perquisite of the 
Crown. His letters are full of entreaties that, in con- 
sideration of his services, these first-fruits may be remitted, 
but it would seem that this was a matter of considerable 
difficulty. The Virgin-queen was not fond of disgorging 
money, and she was particularly jealous of the pecuniary 
privileges attached to her ecclesiastical supremacy. On 
July 31st, Walsingham writes to the Bishop thanking him 
warmly for his ‘‘ late proceedings in Lancashire.” He will 
learn to his comfort that ‘‘ her majesty is fully resolved to 
proceed roundly against such obstinate recusants as refused 
conformity,” and that he need not doubt ‘‘ but from hence 
to receive all good encouragement and assistance.” 


‘‘And as by this beginning you have won many of the 
gentlemen of that county to an outward obedience, so I 
persuade myself if those parts were well furnished with a 
competent number of good learned preachers, they would be 
inwardly in heart as conformable as they be outwardly. 
Wherein, as I am sure, your lordship spareth not your own 
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travail, so I assure myself, you will do what lieth in you to call 
into your diocese such ministérs as may be a help to you in the 
ministry of the word.” 

But this was easier said than done. Chaderton could 
give but a poor account of his clergy. The ‘‘ best sorte,” 
that is, the better educated, were chiefly non-resident, so 
that the churches were served, when served at all, by ‘‘no 
other Incumbents than very beggarlie Vicars and Curates.” 
Good preachers were not to be had without money, and 
Elizabeth had taken care that her new bishops should be 
apostolic in poverty, if in nothing else. The poor man 
complains that, when all necessary payments are deducted 
from his income, there remains but a beggarly £73 a year 
for household expenses. And he cannot get those first- 
fruits. 

On August 21st, Burleigh and Walsingham, in a joint 
letter, refer to the matter: ‘‘ We cannot ourselves satisfy 
you ; but will be the means to her Majesty for favour there- 
in ; and so you may assure yourself we will.” Atthesame 
time they advise him to take the opinion of some good 
lawyer before embarking on his processes against recusants, 
‘‘lest error be committed therein which they would take to 
their advantage: guia filit hujus seculi sunt juris 
peritiores,” etc. Chaderton and Walsingham are, of 
course, the children of light! 

There is one curious point in this letter which must be 
quoted : 

‘* Concerning the last point of your letter contained in a post- 
script, whereby appeareth that some are troubled about the 
substance of the Communion bread: it were good to teach them 
that are weak in conscience, in esteeming of the wafer bread, 
not to make difference. But if their weakness continue, it were 
not amiss in our opinions, charitably to tolerate them, as 
children with milk.” 

On October 24th, the Lords of the Privy Council write 
to complain that the returns of recusants of the diocese 
sent up to them by the bishop, are very defective. They 
require more exact information, and new returns must be 
prepared. 

Those who have of old refused to conform are to be 
examined on the following points: 
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1.—Whether they do come to church and behave themselves 
as they ought to de? 

2.—For how long a time they have forborne so to do, and for 
what cause ? 

3.—How many there be in their household that do the like, 
and upon what ground ? 

4.—What the yearly living or other value of substance and 
goods of the said principal persons is thought to be? 

5-—In what place of every shire they remain and may be had? 

6.—And whether any of them have been, 

7.—Or is at present committed for such cause? 


But it was not sufficient to drive the gentlemen of 
Lancashire to the Protestant services. Another intolerable 
abuse must be stopped, z.e., the habit they had con- 
tracted of sending their sons abroad to be educated. 
What a scandalous thing that, after all had been done to 
prevent their having Catholic instruction at home, they 
should dare to seek it abroad ! * 

We print this letter in full. The names of the Catholic 
gentlemen referred to are given below. 


‘‘After our right hearty commendations unto your good 
lordship. 

‘‘The queen’s majesty finding the daily inconveniences 
growing unto the realm by the education of a great number of 
young gentlemen and other her subjects in the parts beyond the 
sea’s, where, for the most part, they are accustomed and 
nourished in papistry, with such instructions as maketh them to 
mislike of the government of this realm, and so likely to become 
undutiful subjects, so as returning home many of them do, not 
only themselves refuse to yield obedience unto her majesty’s 
laws and proceedings in matters of religion established by 
parliament, but, by their evil exampie corrupt such others as are 
well disposed : the contagion whereof beginneth to extend itself 
so far within the realm, as, if some speedy remedy be not had 
for the preventing of the mischief that may in time follow 
thereof, it cannot but be dangerous unto her majesty and her 
estate. 

‘* She therefore (intending to take some present order therein, 
as well by prohibiting that none but such whose parents are 
known to be well affected in religion, and will undertake for the 
good education of their children shall be suffered to depart out 





* In the Statute 23 Eliz. ci. a penalty of £10 a month was imposed on 
all those gentlemen who kept a Catholic schoolmaster in their houses, 
The schoolmaster was to be imprisoned. 
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of the realm, and that with the special licence of her majesty : 
as also by revoking of those that are presently in the parts of 
Spain, Italy, France and other parts, not having her majesty’s 
licence) hath given commandment, that your lordship, upon the 
receipt hereof, shall call before you the persons within your 
diocese whose names are contained in the schedule written on 
the other side of this letter, notifying to them the inconveniences 
above mentioned, and forthwith to take bonds of them and every 
of them, in good sums of money to her majesty’s use for the 
calling home of their sons or friends, to be returned into the 
realm within three months after the said bonds taken at the 
furthest. 

‘*You shall also give direction unto your archdeacon, or the 
ministers of every parish within your diocese, to enquire par- 
ticularly what other persons within these parishes have, at this 
present, any of their sons and other kinsfolk under their charge 
beyond the sea’s? in what places and under whose charge they 
be? how long they have been absent: whether they be departed 
the realm without licence or not and with as much expedition as 
possibly you may, to certify the same unto us, together with the 
names of their parents, their degrees, and dwelling places: that, 
thereupon, the like order may be taken with them (if anysuch there 
shall be) for revoking of their children and friends, that is taken 
with such as is already known unto her majesty andus. And if 
any shall be found unwilling to deliver ready and plain answers 
hereunto, then to command them to appear before us, and 
thereof to certify us: wherein we pray your lordship, that such 
care and diligence be used as the necessity thereof doth require. 

‘* And so we bid you right heartily farewell. From Whitehall 
the xvi. of December, 1580. 





Your lordship’s very loving friends. 


T. Bromley, canc. Jo. Hunsdon. James Crofte. 
W. Burghley. Fra. Knollys. J. Wilson. 
E. Lincoln. Chr. Hatton. W. Mildmay. 
CHESHIRE. 

Hollineburie. Houghton. 

Savage. Trafford. 

Turbridge. Ashton. 

Hurleston. Thorneborowe. 

Ghumleye. Forth of Swindley. 

Dutton. Boulde. 

Brewreton. Rigbie. 

Manweringe. Hodgson. 

Roche. Markland. 


Orrell 
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LANCASHIRE. 
Halliwell. Gerrard. 
Thomson 
er oan of Lancaster. 
Sherborne of Aughton. 
Sanupe. Bushoppe. 
Midmore. Chifwall. 
Anderton. 


‘¢ To our very good lord the lord bishop of Chester.”’ 


It may be well imagined that with all this in hand, 
Bishop Chaderton was too busy to leave his diocese. So 
we are not surprised to find that the Queen, in January, 
1581, excuses him from attendance at Parliament, on con- 
dition he sends his proxy ‘‘ to voice and consent unto such 
matters as are to be treated and concluded in our said 
Parliament.” 

It must, however, have been a sacrifice to the good 
Bishop, not to take part in a session which was almost 
wholly occupied in devising fresh and more sanguinary 
laws against the hated papists. However, if he had notthe 
pleasure of joining in the passing of these statutes, he was 
to have the satisfaction of taking a large part in their 
execution.* 

‘* After our right hearty commendation to your Lordship. 

‘* Whereas in the last session of Parliament, there was, upon 
good and advised deliberation, by her majesty, by the common 
consent of the whole realm, a certain act made for the retaining 
such of her majesty’s subjects in their due obedience, as, 
abusing her highness’ former great goodness and _ lenity, 
refused to contorm themselves in matter of religion, for coming 
to the church, according to law: 

‘*Forasmuch as the execution of the said statute was thought 
most needful for the assurance and safety of her majesty’s 
person and this realm, and the preventing of such mischiefs and 





* These laws declared that all persons possessing, or pretending to 
possess, use or exercise the power of absolving or withdrawing others from 
the religion established by law, and all persons so absolved or reconciled to 
the Church of Rome, should suffer the penalties of treason ; further, that all 
who knew of these practices and did not divulge them, should be held 
guilty of misprision of treason ; and that every priest saying mass should 
forfeit two hundred marks and be imprisoned for one year; every one 
hearing mass being fined one hundred marks and imprisoned for the same 
term. At the same time, the additional penalties for recusancy already 
alluded to, were made law. 
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inconveniences as otherwise might happen, if everyone might be 
suffered to do what himself liked. Her majesty being very 
desirous to see all her subjects truly united in one consent and 
uniformity of religion, according to the law of the realm, for the 
better service of Almighty God, and quietness of this realm, hath 
willed us to require your lordship forthwith, upon the receipt 
hereof to make or cause to be made diligent search and inquiry (as 
well according to your former certificates of recusants, as by other 
the best means that you can) what persons there be within your 
diocese which do, at this present, refuse to come to the church, 
and to behave themselves as by the said law is required; and in 
case any shall refuse to do, then to take or cause to be taken 
witnesses in writing, both of the warning so given unto them 
and their refusal, under the hand of the parson and curates, and 
some other honest persons ; which we pray you, in every shire 
within your diocese to prefer unto the Custodes Rotulorum, and 
to the justices of the peace at their next sessions, so as the said 
persons may be indicted and ordered as by the said law is 
appointed, 

‘*And generally we pray you to have a good regard to the 
execution of the rest of the breaches of the said act touching 
reconcilers, sayers and hearers of mass, schoolmasters, and other 
like matters appertaining to your pastoral duty and charge ; so 
as there may be no remissness or negligence found in you, as you 
will answer the same before Almighty God and her highness, 
who expecteth a good account of these things at yours and your 
brethren’s hands. 

‘*And so (heartily praying you, that hereof there be no default, 
and, from time to time to advertise us of your proceedings) we 
bid your lordship right heartily farewell. From Westminster, 
the xxviii. of May, 1581.” 


It is surprising to find the Council writing as if Bishop 
Chaderton would be likely to show any negligence in the 
work of harrying the papists, but perhaps this was a cir- 
cular sent to all the Episcopate. 

On July 22nd, 1581, we find the Council more inclined to 
leniency. Sir John Southworth, a Lancashire gentleman of 
note, having been imprisoned some time in the New Fleet 
at Manchester (one of the numerous prisons recently 
erected for the benefit of recusants), had made suit to be 
released on bail, or at least to be allowed to have one of his 
servants to attend him in prison. The Council was willing 
to let him go to his house if he would enter into bonds, with 
sureties in good sums of money, to observe certain condi- 
tions, and if not, to let him have aservant. His children 
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were also to be allowed access to him if he remained in 
prison. 

Meanwhile, the capture of Blessed Edmund Campion and 
his companions at Lyford, on July 17th, 1581, had filled 
the authorities with exultation. A letter from the fierce 
Lord Huntingdon, President of the Council of the North, 
dated September 7th, alludes to the great Jesuit’s visit to 
Lancashire, and bids the Bishop look out sharply for ‘‘ one 
Richard Simpson, sometimes a schoolmaster in Gilborne, a 
town of this county [ze. Yorkshire], but now a recusing 
priest, that oftimes haunteth that county, sometimes at 
Skillicorne, sometimes at Tarbott’s of Salisbury, and as I 
take it at Westbie’s. If he could be attached it were well. 
For he is a lewd reconciler.”’ * 

Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, was a very zealous 
Puritan. He had the advantage of being a cousin of the 
Queen’s, and, with her active support, he succeeded in 
making the Council of the North a most formidable engine 
in the rooting out of the old faith. He was not averse to 
giving advice even to bishops, as the following letter 
shows :— 

‘*Salutem in Christo, etc., to your good Lordship, whom I do 
heartily thank for the letters you sent me by this bearer, Mr. 
Worsley. I wish Lancashire, and all other counties, had many 
such gentlemen so well affected. 

‘*T am glad your lordship liketh to live in Manchester: for 
as it is the best place in those parts, so do you well to continue 
and strengthen them, that they may increase and go forward in 
the service of the Lord. 

‘‘And surely by the grace of God, the well planting of the 
Gospel in Manchester and the parishes near to it, shall, in time, 
effect much good in other places: if in Manchester there were 
an hour spent every morning, from six to seven, or from seven 
to eight, in prayer and a lecture. As Brevis Oratio, then as it 
is said, Penetrare Calos: so short lessons often taught, [it] 


is like no doubt that the grace of God will pierce many hearts. 
The prayer and lecture might begin and end with the clock. 





* This is the venerable martyr Richard Sympson, who had been a Pro- 
testant Minister, but was converted and ordained at Douay, and was now 
working with great zeal to save souls. He was not arrested till 1586. Being 
sent into banishment in 1587, he quickly returned to the vineyard, and was 
finally martyred at Derby, together with the glorious martyrs of Padley, 
Venerable Nicholas Garlick and Robert Ludlam, July 24th, 1588. 
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The work is so good and for it that place is so fit, that I am 
bold thus to put you in mind of it. God direct you and keep 
you to Himself safe. 

‘* And so, for this time, I take leave of you. From London 
the vii. of December, 1581. 


‘Your lordship’s in the Lord, 
‘*H. HUNTINGDON.” 


Mr. Worsley was the keeper of the Bishop’s new prison, 
the ‘‘ New Fleet.’’ He was, indeed, a man after the worthy 
Earl’s own heart. One Catholic gentleman in his charge, 
a Mr. George Hathersale, he had tied up with a chain and 
padlock to a post for a long period, for no other crime than 
his faith.* 

It was he who burst into Rossall Hall at the head of a 
band of ruffians on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1584, and 
for some days pillaged the house and stole the money and 
other belongings of Mrs. Allen, the sister-in-law of the 
great Cardinal.t 

Meanwhile Bishop Chaderton was filling not only the 
prisons of Manchester, but also the Castle at Chester with 
the faithful Catholics of Lancashire. But the penurious 
Government of Elizabeth at last got alarmed as to the 
expense. It was true that the prisoners had to pay for 
their board and lodging as long as they could, as well as the 
salaries of the Protestant divines who were commissioned 
to preach to them while at their meals; but many of them 
were now reduced to absolute destitution and could pay 
nothing. The Council therefore advised (December 7th, 
1581) that those at Chester should be transferred to Man- 
chester where one keeper, one diet, one guard, and one 
chaplain would suffice for all. As to the diet of the poorer 
prisoners and the preachers’ salaries, they must be paid 
out of the fines levied on the richer recusants. 

Poor Sir John Southworth was not allowed to remain 
out of prison forlong. Writing on January 31st, 1581-2, 
the Council orders him to be sent back to Manchester, as it 
was found ‘‘that some evil-minded persons towards the 
state of religion” made great accounts of his temporary 
release, ‘‘as though he had received some extraordinary 





* In the Brave Days of Old, p. 72. t lbid., p. 133, 
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favour to their great encouragement.” Some part of this 
letter may be quoted at length :— 


‘* Touching your proceeding in the search of Talbott’s house 
in Saleburie, we cannot but much commend your lordships’ 
care and diligence; and pray you to render, on her majesty’s 
and our behalf, very hearty thanks to the Lord Strange for his 
towardness. And the like to Mr. Atherton and Banister who 
assisted him in that service. 

‘*We think meet that the schoolmaster there apprehended, 
should be committed to safe custody, and proceeded with ac- 
cording to law. And pray your lordships to use all means and 
diligence that you can, to come by the priest and such others as 
you know have been at the said house in Christmas time. And, 
seeing by their not going to the church, and by the superstitious 
stuff which, as you write, was found in the house of the lord 
Strange, it is not unlikely but that they proceeded further : we 
think it requisite that, as occasion shall serve, that point should 
be diligently inquired after. And thereupon we pray you to 
proceed against them and every of them according to law. 

‘* We are right sorry to see the number so great of them that 
have been indicted in the county of Lancaster, at the late quarter 
sessions : and so much the more, because you write that in your 
opinion the one half have not been presented, by reason of some 
slackness or partiality used by some of the justices. But, 
because neither by your lordships’ letter nor the sheriffs we 
have been particularly informed of their names, we cannot tell 
what other course to take for the redress thereof, than to commit 
the matter to your lordships, to deal with them for the reforma- 
tion of the said abuse, as you shall hereafter think it expedient, 
for the furtherance of the said service. And, if this shall not 
prevail, then, upon more particular information from your 
lordships, we shall not fail to give you the best advice and 
assistance that we may. 

‘*And seeing this disorder hath grown so great, by the 
harbouring and entertaining of so many seditious priests and 
schoolmasters, secretly entertained in divers gentlemen’s houses, 
and for lack of preaching, we pray your lordships to have a 
special regard how such kind of persons that sow this wicked 
seed of popery and disobedience may be met with. And desire 
you the bishop (seeing it is a principal part of your pastoral 
charge) to appoint some learned and godly ministers to repair 
into such places where it shall be needful, to instruct the people 
the better to know their duty towards God and her majesty’s 
laws and to reduce them to such conformity as we desire.” 


Sir John Southworth remained at liberty until Lady-day. 
He was then summoned before the Bishop, and, as he 
still proved constant, was by express command of the 
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Council (February 25th, 1582) again committed to the gaol 
at Manchester. He was to be allowed to walk a little in 
the garden, if there was one, in company with his keeper, 
‘‘for the benefit of the open air,” but he was not to be 
suffered to confer with anyone. In November we find the 
Council writing again about this valiant confessor. Great 
suit had been made to them on his behalf, to show him 
some favour, and this, in consequence of his age and 
former good services, they were not unwilling todo. The 
Bishop was requested to see if any relaxation could be 
granted him, and to inquire if it were true, as alleged, that 
Worsley, the gaoler, overcharged him habitually for his 
diet and lodging ‘‘ above the rates heretofore set down and 
commonly used in the Fleet here.’* If so, the fault was 
to be redressed. 

Worsley, that man after Lord Huntington’s own heart, 
evidently intended to make a good living out of his office, 
and, as he was always complaining that he was not paid 
enough for the poor prisoners, no doubt he tried to recoup 
himself from the pockets of the richer sufferers. Nor did 
Bishop Chaderton at all agree to the idea of granting Sir 
John further liberty. In answer to his remonstrances the 
Council wrote on February 7th, 1583, to excuse themselves 
for their show of leniency, and to leave the matter in his 
hands. They were far from wishing to show any favour to 
so notorious a recusant as Sir John, but they had been 
greatly importuned on his behalf. However, the bishop 
must act as he thought most expedient. 

In January, 1584, at the Quarter Sessions held at Man- 
chester, Sir John Southworth, Mr. John Townley, and 
twenty-four other recusants, including the martyrs, Vener- 
able James Bell and John Finch, and Thurston Arrowsmith, 
father of a famous Jesuit martyr, were each condemned to 
pay 4240 for twelve months’ absence from church, although 
they had been in prison all or most of that period. In 
forwarding this return to the Government (which also 





* The charges authorised in the London Fleet were certainly high 
enough. The prisoners had to pay 2s. 4d. a week for their bed alone, and 
18s. 6d. for their board ; which would be equivalent to about £10 a week of 
our money. (See the Constitutions of the Fleet Prison, made 1560: Eleventh 
Report of Hist. MSS. Commission App., Pt. vii., p. 247 [1888].) 
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included the condemnation todeath of ‘‘ James Bell, priest, 
for saying Mass in Golborne upon St. John’s Day in 
Xmas’), Bishop Chaderton bitterly complained that, 
though the Quarter Sessions had been held also in other 
parts of the county, viz., at Lancaster, Preston, and 
Wigan, no recusants had been presented, ‘‘ saving only at 
Manchester, although there were several charges given 
thereof, and many notorious known recusants in every of 
the said divisions.’’* 

Sir John Southworth and Mr. Townley decided to pay 
their fines according to law, and on being bound in sureties 
of at least £200 for good behaviour, were permitted to 
leave prison, though not to go home. They were sum- 
moned to London, where they were kept under the eye of 
the authorities. The Bishop, however, was furious at this 
measure of indulgence, and the Council had to apologise 
to him on July 5th, and explain that, as these gentlemen 
had paid the year’s fines as they were condemned to do, 
and were willing to go on paying them every month, they 
did not see how they could lawfully be kept longer in 
prison ‘‘and endure a double punishment for one offence.” 
They assured the irate Bishop that they had not taken this 
step to injure his credit or the cause of religion, but simply 
in obedience to the dictates of common justice. 

Nevertheless, they were willing to send them back if the 
Bishop and Lord Derby thought it necessary. ‘‘ For what- 
soever may be untruly given out or reported, we will have 
more regard unto your honours and reputation and the well- 
doing of the country, than any particular or private respect 
unto any of them.” In other words, the dictates of justice 
must, of course, give way to the Bishop’s wishes. 

Here Sir John Southworth disappears from our narrative. 
A very pathetic relic of his fellow-prisoner, Mr. Towneley, 
of Towneley, still exists. His portrait, until recently, used 
to hang in his ancestral hall, and underneath might be read 
the following record of his long and patient sufferings :— 





* R. O. Dom. Elizabeth, vol. 167, No. 40, signed W. Cestren. The next 
paper (No. 41) gives a list of thirty-eight ‘‘ recusants that are now remain- 
ing in the gaol in Salford,”’ including Sir John Southworth and several 
ladies. It is dated 1583. 
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‘* This John, about the sixth or seventh year of her majesty’s 
reign that now is, for professing the Apostolick Roman Catholic 
ffaith was imprisoned first at Chester Castle; then sent to the 
Marshalsea ; then to York Castle ; then to the Blockhouses in 
Hull; then to the Gatehouse in Westminster ; then to Manches- 
ter; then to Broughton in Oxfordshire ; then twice to Ely in 
Cambridgeshire ; and so now, seventy-three years old, and blind, 
is bound to appear and keep within five months of Towneley his 
house. Who hath since the statute of the twenty-third paid into 
the exchequer twenty pounds a month, and doth still; so that 
there is paid already above ffive thousand pounds, an. dni. one 
thousand six hundred and one. John Towneley of Towneley in 
Lancashire.”’ 


To return a little on our steps, we find that in June, 1582, 
the Council order that all the prison expenses of the 
‘‘massing priests and others of very poor quality’ who 
had been imprisoned for more than a year in the New Fleet 
at Manchester, should be paid out of fines levied on the 
richer recusants, as the gaoler, ‘‘ Mr. Robert Worsley, of 
the Boothes,” had not been paid for their keep (he had put 
in aclaim for no lessa sum than £252 17s.). It was also 
ordained that a collection of eightpence a week, allowed by 
the Statute of 14th Elizabeth, to be levied in every parish 
for the relief of poor prisoners, should be put into execution 
and applied for this purpose. Another contribution towards 
this heavy bill was to be exacted from Sir Edmund Trafford, 
late sheriff of Chester, who, during his shrievalty, had 
levied a fine of a hundred marks ‘‘ upon one James Laborne 
Esqre,” and had hitherto kept it for himself. This is what 
we should have expected from Trafford, who was not only 
a bitter enemy of the old religion, but a most scandalous 
plunderer of his Catholic neighbour’s goods. His abomin- 
able injustice to Mrs. Allen, of Rossall Hall, I have already 
described elsewhere.* His present victim is no other than 
James Layburne of Cunswick, the martyr, who was executed 
at Lancaster, probably in March, 1582-3.t Though the 
Lords of the Privy Council address him as their ‘‘ loving 
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* In the Brave Days of Old p. 130-133. 


t Pollen, Acts of English Martyrs, p. 218. Another letter dated January 
18th, 1582-3, thanks Derby and Chaderton for the pains they had taken in 
Layburne’s examination. They had ordered the queen's counsel to consider 
how far he might be punished for his ‘‘ lewd speeches.” Peck, p. 131. 
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friend,” they were well aware of Trafford’s rapacity, and 
doubtless not unwilling to make him disgorge his plunder. 
Their charitable zeal for the spiritual welfare of the 
benighted recusants under Worsley’s care was not satisfied, 
till they had seen that they had a minister to preach at 
them even in theirdungeon. They write on December 3rd, 
1582, that they are grieved to hear that this was not yet been 


attended to. 


‘‘Forasmuch as it is not unlike that some good would 
thereby ensue, and it is a very Christian and charitable part to 
seek to reduce them to the true knowledge of God by all con- 
venient means. We have thought good to put your lordship in 
remembrance thereof, and to pray you for the better discharge 
of our and your duty towards God and them, to take some order 
how among the clergy of that diocese or otherwise, some meet 
stipend may be had for the finding of some such person as for 
his learning and discretion your lordship shall think meet to 
appoint to be continually attending upon that charge.” 


The money difficulty, however, continued to press. 
Worsley, no doubt encouraged by success, grew bolder in 
his demands, and in July, 1583, sent in a bill to the Council 
for the keep of the poor prisoners, of no less a sum than 
£650. This was really too much. ‘‘My Lords” write on 
July 6th, that they had hoped these expenses would have 
been paid by the fines. Unfortunately, their other device 
of the eightpenny collection from each parish had broken 
down, as such an interpretation of the statute had been 
declared illegal. So, ‘‘we see not now how the said 
charges can be answered otherwise than upon the said fines, 
which (as we are informed), have been many and the sums 
great, howsoever they have been levied and employed.” 

The amount of peculation on all sides must indeed have 
been appalling. Worsley was as great a thief as Trafford, 
but it is to be suspected that there were others in even 
loftier positions whose hands were by no means clean. 
Anyhow, the Council declared that Worsley’s charges were 
most extortionate, and must be ‘‘ considered of and reduced 
to some reasonable rates as to you shall be thought meet,” 
and that for the future the expenses of those prisoners who 
had nothing to pay must be considerably lessened. 
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Another way of lessening these troublesome expenses 
was to get rid of the unhappy prisoners altogether, and this 
thought was evidently not absent from the minds of the 
Council, when they wrote, March 22nd, 1583-4, as follows: 


‘* Whereas we are given to understand that there be sundry 
seminary and massing priests remaining in the charge of Mr. 
Worsley at Manchester, which are known to have gone about to 
reconcile divers of her majesty’s subjects from their natural 
allegiance due to her highness unto the obedience of the Bishop 
of Rome. We think it meet that for example’s sake, some of 
them as shall not acknowledge her majesty’s authority in such 
sort as they ought to do, shall be committed to the sheriff, to be 
by him brought to the assizes, their to receive their further trial. 
And thereupon pray your Lordships to certify the justices of the 
assizes of that which you shall do therein, and likewise to lend 
unto them such examinations and other evidences as remain in 
your hands wherewith they are to be charged, so as they may be 
proceeded with accordingly.” 


This resulted in the martyrdom of the Venerable James 
Bell, priest, and John Finch, yeoman, who suffered at 
Lancaster, April 2zoth, 1584. But as this is a long story, 
though a deeply interesting one, we reserve it for another 
time. 

However, to finish the subject of the expenses that 
weighed so heavily on the minds of the Council, we find 
my Lords going on in this same letter to say :— 


‘* Whereas it is informed unto us that divers of the gentlemen 
committed into the custody of Mr. Worsley (although they be 
able enough to bear their own charges) yet refuse to pay unto 
him such allowances as were by us appointed. Forasmuch as 
it is not reasonable that the poor gentleman should be burdened 
with such a charge, we pray your lordships to cause it to be 
signified unto such of the prisoners as are otherwise known to 
have wherewith to pay their charges, but will not do it of wilful- 
ness and malice ; that if they shall not, upon this your lordship’s 
admonition, between this and Easter see Mr. Worsley answered 
(both for their arrears of that which is past, and also from time 
to time, for their ordinary charges) that then they must be 
content to be kept barely as other prisoners in like case be, until 
such time as they shall be content to take other order with him. 
And upon any of their refusals (the persons being known to be 
able enough and to deny only of wickedness) we think it fit, that 
tor example’s sake your lordships should give directions unto 
Mr. Worsley to use such of them so indeed, until the time as 
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they shall agree with him otherwise. Whereof we pray your 
lordship that there be no default, and so bid you right heartily 
farewell. From Westminster, the xxii of March, 1583. 

‘* Your Lordship’s very loving friends, 


E. Lincolne. H. Howard. Fr. Knollys. 
A. Warwiche, T. Hunsaon, Fr. Walsingham.”’ 


And here, for the moment, we must leave Bishop 
Chaderton and his ‘‘loving friends” of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council. 


Dom BEDE Camm, O.S.B. 








Art. IV.—LIFE AND ENERGY. 


N the DuBLIN REviEw for July, 1902, the relation of 
life to the conservation of energy was discussed by 
Father Macdonald as one seeking light. His quotations 
amply show that Catholic writers have felt a difficulty on 
the subject ; and in scientific writers, one constantly meets 
the idea that the conservation of energy implies a materialist 
view of life. Father Macdonald quotes the true doctrine 
from Father Maher, but rejects it. I propose, first to show 
that the difficulty is imaginary, since in relation to energy 
vital action holds precisely the same position as inorganic ; 
and then to examine the misconceptions which have caused 
the confusion. 
The points treated in each section are— 


I.—The True View. 

II.—Two Misconceptions: (a) the Resultant-of-Forces- 
theory ; (4) the Machine-theory. 

I11.—Refutation of (a). 

IV.—Refutation of (0). 

V.—Lockyer’s Four Hypotheses. 

VI.—Refutation of the Creation-hypothesis. 

VII.—Spontaneous Action. 

VIII.—Summary of the Argument. 


ie 


The doctrine of the Conservation of Energy says that 
energy, like matter, is indestructible. As in all transforma- 
tions of matter—burnings, growths, births, deaths—there 
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is neither creation nor destruction of matter, but only 
change ; so in these same processes there is neither destruc- 
tion nor creation of energy, but only a change in its form. 
The scales are all that is needed to prove the indestruc- 
tibility of matter, since the quantity of matter is tested 
by weight; but the indestructibility of energy is a generalisa- 
tion from many dissimilar facts. Light, heat, sound, 
electricity, chemical affinity, every known form of energy 
can be transmuted into another form; and there is no 
known instance of the destruction of one form of energy 
without the generation of anotherform. Hence it is inferred 
that energy is never destroyed nor created, but only trans- 
formed. 

It is necessary to distinguish energy of position—potential 
energy—from energy of motion—kinetic energy. The ink- 
pot on the table, by virtue of its weight, has potential 
energy in regard to the floor ; its position is such, that if it 
fell, it could do some work at the floor-level. When it 
actually does fall, it loses its position, but acquires move- 
ment; it reaches the floor with all that potential energy 
transformed into kinetic. 

Now if we follow this illustration in detail, we can draw 
from it the principles that are required for a clear view of 
the problem before us. From the table to the floor, I let 
fall, not an inkpot, but some other object. If I tell you the 
weight of the falling body, and the height of the table, and 
our height above sea-level, you will be able to calculate the 
exact amount of energy acquired in falling to the floor ; and 
you will say that that kinetic energy is the equivalent of the 
original potential energy. Further, you know that when 
the body strikes the floor, this acquired energy of movement 
will all be again transformed ; but into what kind of energy 
it will be transformed, you cannot say; probably some of it 
into heat, but beyond that you cannot say until you know 
whether I dropped a golf-ball on a marble floor, or dough on 
a carpet, or a spike into a board, or sodium into water. Of 
the guantity of the new energies there is no doubt; their 
sum must equal the late kinetic energy, or the original 
energy of position ; but the &zzd of new energy generated 
can only be found by experiment. Each substance has its 
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own way of ‘‘ behaving” under the given circumstances ; 
the golf-ball will rebound to nearly its original height, 
exchanging its energy of motion for energy of position ; the 
putty will not rebound at all ; the spike will use most of its 
energy in working against the cohesion of the board ; and 
soon. There is no reason to be given why they behave 
differently, except that this is steel and that is putty. We 
only know one substance from another by their behaving 
differently under similar circumstances; as long as they 
behave alike, we consider that they are the same substance. 
And the very meaning of the term ‘‘ experimental sciences ” 
is that we cannot tell beforehand how any substance will 
behave in given conditions; we can only find out by 
experiment. In the present instance, a number of bodies 
have an identical quantity of kinetic energy derived from 
the fall, and all transform it on reaching the floor ; and each 
transforms it in its own way. 

We may compare them to travellers exchanging English 
sovereigns for foreign money ; the amount they ought to 
receive is settled by the rate of exchange; but the decision 
to exchange, and the choice of the money to be received—- 
Swiss, or Chinese, or Mexican—rests with the individual. 

The points to be emphasized in this analysis are— 

(1) There is no change in the guantzty of energy. 

(2) The power which determines that the energy shall be 
transformed, and decides what new form it shall take, is— 
not the energy itself, but the qualities, the nature and state 
of the substances concerned Now (1) is the law of conserva- 
tion of energy ; (2) is the fact which has been overlooked by 
those who have found a difficulty in the matter. They 
have attributed the determination to energy, instead of to 
the nature and state of the substances. That the latter is 
the true determining agency is sufficiently established by 
the preceding analysis ; but further proofs will be given 
later. At present I assume it as admitted, and go on tothe 
next step—that life must havea place among these agencies 
referred to in (2), which determine that an existing energy 
shall be transformed into some other. This scarcely needs 
proof, since it is only saying in scientific language that 
things do actions because they are living which they would 
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not do if they were dead. An illustration may serve to 
make it clear. The same matter may exist in various 
forms: thus, oxygen may become ozone, or water, or 
starch, or wheat, or dog. If I apply a red-hot poker to 
each of these, each will receive the same energy from the 
poker, but there will be no uniformity of behaviour. There 
is no ‘‘natural”’ way to behave under these circumstances ; 
but one way is natural to water, and another to dead dog, 
and another to live dog ; and just as you can only say this 
behaved in this way, and that in that, because the one was 
water and the other starch, so you can only say these 
behaved as they did because one was a living plant and the 
other a living animal. So to the question: What is the 
place of Life ina universe of energy? I submit that the 
true answer is—Every transformation of energy ts deter- 
mined and brought about by the nature and state of the 
substance concerned ; and life ts one of these ‘‘ natures or 
states.” Just as you cannot consider water anomalous 
because it behaves differently from oxygen, so you cannot 
consider a living dog anomalous because it behaves 
differently from dead matter. 


If. 


For clearness sake, let us set side by side the true and 
false views. The truth is, every transformation of energy 
is determined and brought about by the nature and state of 
the substances concerned. The false view is—every trans- 
formation of energy in the inorganic world is determined 
and brought about by some other transformation of energy. 
This false view rests on two misconceptions. These are: 
(2) We may speak of energies under the parable of forces 
travelling in a given direction ; this direction can only be 
changed by the interference of a second similar force, and 
the resultant direction can be calculated mathematically. 
But life claims to be different from these forces, and yet to 
change their direction. 

This is Father Macdonald’s view. It is a wholly false 
view of energy; the truth being that energies have no 
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determination to one ‘‘direction” more than another— 
there is no ‘‘ natural” way for matter to behave in given 
conditions; and that the direction of an energy is never 
changed by a second energy like to itself, but by the nature 
of the substance concerned, whether organic or inorganic. 

(5) We may view energies in the mass as a machine, 
where the action of each part is led up to by the action of 
the preceding part, and no part cam act till the preceding 
part has acted. So in the inorganic world nothing ever 
happens except because something else has happened ; 
one transformation pf energy is always due to a previous 
one. But living things claim to act spontaneously. 

This is Sir Norman Lockyer’s view, as well as Father 
Macdonald’s. It is not true to say that even an inorganic 
action is always led up to by another ; this is often so, but 
not always. And it is wholly false to call this preceding 
act the cause of the second; or to say the second is due to 
it; for, in fact, it only removes a hindrance. The cause of 
the action is the nature and state of the acting body. And 
Life therefore does not claim to displace and dispense with 
a previous transformation of energy ; it does claim to be, 
for the time being, the nature of this matter, and to 
determine its behaviour as freely as the nature of phos- 
phorus determines the behaviour of phosphorus. 

The next two paragraphs will deal with these misconcep- 
tions in detail. 


III. 


That energy cannot be discussed under the parable of 
forces is shown by one single consideration: when one 
energy interferes with another (if such a thing ever 
happens), the resulting energy MUST be EQUAL to the sum 
of the two original energies, by the law of conservation ; 
whereas when one force interferes with another, the resultant 
force MUST be LESS THAN the sum of the original forces, 
by the parallelogram of forces. We may therefore leave 
the parable, and, returning to energies, see by examples 
that a transformation of energy is not the result of two pre- 
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vious transformations like to itself—not even of one. In 
the case of the falling bodies already discussed, the energy 
acquired in falling is suddenly transformed in various 
directions ; but not by the interference of a second energy 
like to itself; there is no second energy concerned. Father 
Macdonald would make the equation read—Energy of falling 
body + interfering energy = sum of new energies. But 
the second term may be cancelled ; its value is zero. There 
7s no interfering energy, but there is an interfering floor. 

Consider another case: the heat in a dish of water. For 
half an hour the water has been radiating heat at a cold tin 
vessel hanging above it. It will continue to radiate till the 
tin is as warm as the water. What will bring about this 
transference of energy? You cannot find any other pre- 
vious transference to attribute it to. You cannot say it is 
caused by the transference that has been going on for the 
past half-hour; that is like saying the hundredth word 
written by the typewriter is due to the previous ninety-nine. 
Both are, of course, effects of the same cause; and that 
cause is the state of the two bodies; one is colder than the 
other. Father Macdonald is aghast at the idea of a state 
determining anything; he will find that the nature and 
state of the bodies concerned determine every transforma- 
tion of energy. 

It would be easy to multiply examples, but these are 
enough to establish that transformations of energy take 
place which are not to be traced to previous transformations. 
Perhaps this is the place to make clear another possible 
source of confusion. I have just put something into a jug 
of water. Until I tell you what it is, you do not know 
whether any result will follow. I say that that is sufficient 
proof that my putting it there, my action, is not the cause of 
what may follow and does not determine it; it depends on 
the nature and state of the bodies concerned. WhatI have 
put there is the end of a towel ; and zow you know that it 
will convey water upwards by capillary attraction. Now it 
might be imagined that this power of convection is itself 
energy; but it is not. If it were, it would of course be 
limited in quantity, and when it had conveyed a certain 
amount of water it would be exhausted ; whereas this power 
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of capillary attraction is no more lessened by exercise, than 
is a mirror’s power of reflection. It is in fact not energy, 
but a power of using energy and applying it to a definite 
purpose. It is doing work now, raising water against 
gravity, and therefore needs energy; and it gets this energy 
by transforming the heat of itself and its neighbours. Heat 
therefore has been transformed into energy of position; and 
the transforming agent is the nature of the towel. Wemay 
put the case thus :— 

What power has caused this transformation of energy ? 
The towel’s power of convection. Does this power appear 
in the equation of energy? No; the equation in this case 
is—Heat lost = energy of position gained by the water. It 
should be evident now that vital powers in animals occupy 
the same position as this power of convection occupies in 
the towel; they are not energy, and cannot appear in the 
equation of energy ; but they are powers of using energy 
and transforming it in definite ways. In every substance, 
organicor inorganic, the two sets of powers are found—stored 
up energy, and controllers of energy ; and there is no more 


difficulty in distinguishing them in living beings than in 
lifeless. The distinction stands out clearly in the case of a 
mirror or a lens ; the light, an energy, quantified, needing 
constant renewal ; the reflecting or concentrating power, a 
director of energy, changing the course of energy, but not 
affecting its amount. 


IV. 


We have now to deal with the second misconception— 
the machinetheory. Lockyer (Solar Physics, p. 9g) details 
the steps by which the pressure on the trigger leads to the 
flight of the bullet, and continues: ‘‘If we are able to 
change some energy which we have at hand into visible 
energy sufficient to pull the trigger, that small change will 
form the germ of the much greater one implied in the 
explosion of the powder and the motion of the ball; or, 
rather, it will be the first link in a series of changes of 
which the last is the motion of the ball; and so in similar 
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machines we find a change of energy preceded by some 
other change, perhaps much smaller in amount, which 
explains it.” This illustration is to lead up to the generali- 
sation ‘‘whenever a finite amount of energy changes its 
form, we naturally look to some material circumstance 
which precedes and explains this change.” 

We have to show that this previous ‘‘ material circum- 
stance,’ or change of energy, is not a/ways looked for, but 
only sometimes; and that it ‘‘explains” the following 
change only by permitting it, not by causing it. 

First we need a crucial instance where a change of 
energy is not provoked by another. The falling bodies 
already considered are such an instance; the change of 
the energy of falling into other forms is not provoked by 
another change of energy; nothing happened to cause the 
collision. But it is possible to get confused in this in- 
stance because both the falling body and the floor have to 
be considered. Let us take an instance free from such 
distraction—the wheeling of a planet. The planet is at 
present travelling due east; in time the whole of this 
eastward velocity will be destroyed by the action of 
gravity and a northward velocity will be generated in its 
place. Here, then, isa finite energy which has changed 
its form, but we do not look to any preceding change to 
explain it; we do not ask what has happened to make the 
sun pull it round. The only preceding change is the 
previous wheeling—another effect of the same cause; we 
cannot explain the second by the first any more than we 
say the typewriter writes ‘‘the ” because it has just written 
“Cand.” 

Of course, both are effects of the same cause, and this 
cause is gravity. You cannot give an account of the facts 
without referring to the pull of the sun, the mutual attrac- 
tion of sun and planet. Nowthis attraction is not energy ; 
it does not figure in the equation of energy. The equation 
simply shows that energy of position has been exchanged 
for energy of motion, and vice versa ; for any given time 
it will read: original energy of motion + original energy 
of position = new energy of position + new energy of 
motion. You cannot get gravity into the equation ; it is 
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not energy but a director of energy. It cannot create 
energy either of position or of motion ; but if a body has 
already energy of position, gravity can transmute it into 
energy of motion, and vice versa. In fact, we may say of 
gravity what Lockyer thinks it anomalous to say of life : 
Gravity, ‘‘although it cannot create energy, can yet trans- 
mute immediately, and by virtue of its presence, a finite 
quantity of energy from one form to another.” No trans- 
formation of energy can be explained without appealing to 
one or other of these agencies, which are not energy, but 
directors of energy; and in the list of them life has a 
place. 

The wheeling of a planet is then a clear instance of a 
change of energy where we do not look for another change 
which precedes and explains it ; it shows that the machine 
analogy does not apply universally. 

Next we have to show that even where it does apply, even 
where the second change is provoked by the first, the first 
is in no sense the cause of the second, but as a rule only 
removes a hindrance. To prove this we need not go 
beyond machines. Put a penny in the slot in the dark; 
you have no notion what ought to follow ; you only know 
that you have removed a hindrance and that now the 
machine will ‘‘act.”’ There is the root of matter ; it acts, it 
is not forced. If there is noother hindrance besides the one 
you have removed, it will act according to its own nature, 
and offer you chocolate, or vainly strive to weigh you or to 
photograph you, as the case may be. It does these things 
because of the nature and state of the materials that com- 
pose it, and not at all because you put a penny in the slot. 
And so we come back to our thesis :—What transformation 
of energy shall take place is determined by the nature and 
state of the substance concerned, and not by some previous 
transformation. 

The true connection between the successive acts of a 
machine becomes clear when we remember how machines 
are designed. We find out how a substance will behave 
under certain conditions ; we then fulfil all these conditions 
except one; we contrive means by which at any moment 
we can fulfil the missing condition, and the machine is 
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made. Or we fulfil all the required conditions, so that the 
machine attempts to behave in the required way, but we 
block it by an obstacle which can be instantly removed at 
the proper time. The impulse which sets the machine 
working therefore, is the fulfilling of the last condition 
required to permit the machine to act, or the removing of 
the last hindrance that prevents its acting. And though the 
fiftieth condition is as necessary as the previous forty-nine, yet 
it is not more necessary ; and no one of the fifty, nor all the 
fifty together, cause the machine to act; the cause of its 
action is its own nature. And still more evidently, the 
removal of hindrances, whether one or fifty, can never cause 
nor explain the action that follows; that depends entirely 
on the nature of the power that was waiting to act. Con- 
sequently in the natural sciences we study the behaviour of 
different substances; we do not ask (as in mechanical 
speculations) what will be the effect of this force on this 
matter ; but we ask how will solids or fluids dehave under 
pressure ; how will chemicals behave under heat; and we 
say we recognise the substance by its behaviour under given 
conditions. That is to say, we assume that the questions 
whether the substance shall act at all, and if so how, 
are determined by the nature of the substance — its 
physical and chemical qualities—and not by the external 
conditions in which we have placed it. This is an axiom 
in scientific investigations, and ought to be borne in mind 
in philosophising about them. 


V. 


The problem of the place of life in a universe of energy 
is discussed by Professor Balfour Stewart and Sir Norman 
Lockyer, in a paper embodied in Lockyer’s Solar Physics. 
They suggest (p. 97) four conceivable functions that life 
may be supposed to discharge with relation to the energy 
of the universe :— 

(A) The materialist hypothesis, that living organisms are 
machines, whose actions could be calculated from the laws 
of matter. 
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(B) The creative hypothesis, that each act of a living 
being creates energy. 

(c) The directive hypothesis, that life immediately and 
by virtue of its presence can transmute a finite quantity of 
energy from one form to another. 

(D) The hypothesis of infinite delicacy, that life effects 
these transmutations not immediately, but by means of a 
machinery of infinite delicacy. By delicate machinery, 
pressing a button will move a dockgate or an observatory. 
If I make another very delicate machine to press the button 
{say by merely breathing on a fan), then a breath at one 
end moves the greatest weight at the other. And if the 
machinery is zzfinitely delicate, then by doing nothing at 
at all at one end you can do any required work at the other. 
By such machinery does the living principle cause physical 
action. 

A word must be said of each of these hypotheses. 

(2) Lockyer disposes of the materialist hypothesis by the 
fact of free-will ; a man with all the necessary data could 
calculate what he must ‘‘ necessarily ’’ do, and then do the 
opposite. But this applies only to man; a plant can neither 
calculate its conduct nor do the opposite. If among the 
laws of matter you reckon the nature of clover or dandelion 
as one element, you caz calculate the behaviour of each ; if 
you leave it out youcannot. The chief object of this paper 
has been to show that this is equally true of inorganic matter; 
unless you include the nature of oxygen and carbon and 
iron among the elements of the laws of matter, you cannot 
make a beginning of calculating what will happen in a 
given position. And the knowledge of the elementary 
substances is no guide to the behaviour of their compounds; 
the nature of each must be studied among the laws of 
matter if we are to make any calculations. Now, just as we 
say the bursting of this pipe could not have been calculated 
from any knowledge of hydrogen or oxygen or the dynamics 
of a particle, but could have been calculated from knowing 
the nature of water; so we say the folding of these leaves 
could not be calculated from knowledge of water or oxygen, 
but could from the nature of clover. If, therefore, calcula- 
bility were the only objection to be urged against the 
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materialist hypothesis, it would break down only in the case 
of man. 

(5) The creative hypothesis was invented to meet the 
imaginary difficulty discussed above in II. and III. It 
was thought that in inorganic action nothing but the inflow 
of energy ever starts a transmutation of energy (a wholly 
mistaken notion). To explain the evident fact that the 
living principle does start transmutations of energy, it was 
suggested that it creates energy which flows in and sets 
the existing energies to work. As the idea seems to be not 
wholly discredited, the refutation of it is given separately 
below (VI.). 

(c) The directive hypothesis is, as we have tried to show, 
the truth. Lockyer rejects it as introducing an anomaly ; 
in living beings transformations of energy are directed by 
the living principle ; in inanimate matter they are directed 
by a previous transformation. We have shown that the 
second statement is a misconception ; the previous trans- 
formation is often absent, and even when it exists, never 
directs but only permits ; and the directing is done by the 
nature and state of the matter concerned, which occupy a 
position precisely parallel to that of life. 

(2) The hypothesis of infinitely delicate machinery is put 
forward by Stewart and Lockyer to meet the imaginary 
difficulty just explained (in 4). As the difficulty does not 
exist, there is no need to discuss the proposed solution. 


VI. 


We shall now show that the hypothesis of creation of 
energy is an impossible solution. All energy, whether 
kinetic or potential, belongs to some definite matter: the 
one is a movement and the other a position of some definite 
mass of matter. 

To transmute energy is to give this matter a motion or 
a position which it had not before, by using up some other 
motion or position. 

To create energy is to give to matter a motion or position 
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which it had not before, without using the means naturally 
available. 

And, therefore, to say I can create, but not transmute, is 
to say I can directly lift the matter or set it in motion, but 
only by leaving alone the power at hand for the purpose. 
Or, to put it in another way: the creation theory is in- 
vented to save us from saying that life directly changes the 
position or movement of a body ; and it succeeds in saying 
that life not only does this, but does it miraculously. 


VII. 


It may help to clearness if we examine the question of 
spontaneous action. . In a strict sense, we might limit the 
term spontaneous to the actions of free will; but in a 
broad sense, we say that the growth of the hair and all the 
chemistry of the body is spontaneous. In the same sense 
the action of animals, plants, and inorganic matter is 
spontaneous. 

To avoid confusion, we will consider cases where a body 
is receiving no energy from without, but is losing energy. 
If it acts because it is losing energy, we may, in this broad 
sense, say it acts spontaneously. A dog lying on the 
ground at nightfall is losing energy by getting cold ; he is 
radiating heat to the cold sky. If he gets up because he is 
cold, and goes into his kennel, we may say he does so 
spontaneously. Similarly, when the clover gets cold, it 
will put two of its leaves face to face vertically, and the 
third face-downwards as a cap over them ; and we may call 
this spontaneous action. 

In the same circumstances, water will act spontaneously. 
As it nears freezing point it will begin to expand. This is 
work done against gravity, for it raises the surface of the 
water higher than it was. The water, because it was losing 
energy in the form of heat, transmutes some more of its 
heat into energy of position, exactly as the clover and the 
dog had done. And later it will freeze, equally spontane- 


ously. 
Now, in each of these cases the provocation to act is the 
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loss of energy ; and if we look on the subsequent actions 
as caused and not spontaneous, we must attribute them not 
to the energy, but to its absence. The true statement of 
the case is, then, the nature and state of the dog, or clover, 
or water determined it to transmute its energy in that way. 
And if we reject this, we are driven to say: the absence of 
certain energy determined the next transmutation of 
energy. 


VIII. 


The argument of this paper may be summarised as 
follows :— 

(1) In inorganic matter transformations of energy are 
brought about by such powers as the hardness of the floor, 
the conducting power of the towel, or the attraction of 
gravity—powers of the particular substance concerned. 
These powers are not energy, but directors of energy. 
Directors of energy, for you cannot attribute the change to 
anything but them. Yet not themselves energy, for in the 
equation that shows how much energy has been trans- 
formed, they have no place. 

(2) By a hasty analysis, these powers have been con- 
sidered to be themselves transformations of energy. 

(3) And a false law has been enunciated that every 
transformation is caused by another. 

(4) This has been supported by a mistaken view of the 
action of machines. 

(5) Life has been thought anomalous because it obvi- 
ously does not obey the false law (3). 

(6) Since all substances, organic and inorganic, alike 
ignore this supposed law, the position of life is not at all 
exceptional, and raises no difficulty. 


J. B. McLauGuuin, O.S.B., B.A. 














Art. V.—THE LONDON VICARIATE 
APOSTOLIC AND THE WEST INDIES, 
1685-1819. 


Sources :—English Province Archives S.J.; Father J. 
Thorpe’s Extracts. Georgetown College Transcripts. 
Maryland-New York Province Archives, L. 1; No. 19. 
Propaganda Archives, America, Antille, 1, 2, 3; 
America Centrale, 1, 2, 3; Anglia, 2, 4. Quebec: 
Laval University Archives. S.J. Archives. West- 
minster Diocesan Archives. 


HE relations between Great Britain and the West 
Indies, as looked at from a Catholic point of view, 
have been notably obscure for all that period of two cen- 
turies which preceded the beginning of the nineteenth. 
We take the name West Indies in its full range of indefinite 
amplitude, which comprised both mainland and islands 
alike, as well the great stretch of Atlantic sea-board as the 
insular gems of the Mexican main. One reason for the 
haziness which has hung over them might be suggested 
by the circumstance that the West Indian islands which 
were colonized by Great Britain, or were brought under its 
influence, did not strike the Catholic mind as being Catholic 
either in whole or in part. But this implicit assumption 
was not true. The Irish element was to be found in the 
Antilles from a very early date. Irishmen, and those good 
Catholics, were on the mainland of America before Mary- 
land was first settled. Moreover, in the shuffling of 
national property and the shifting of national claims, there 
came under the British influence populations which were 
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Spanish or French. In any case, the fact is that only from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, when so many of 
the Antilles had become permanently British, did their 
Catholic history become clear either in London or in 
Rome. 

Half a century earlier their ecclesiastical relations and 
dependency were so beclouded or confused that we find 
the Propaganda wondering and inquiring what the London 
Vicar-Apostolic had to do with America and the West 
Indies. On inquiry, it learnt that there was no trage of 
his ever having been qualified to deal authoritatively with 
either mainland or islands. This agrees with a statement 
which we find made by a missionary of New York at the 
end of the seventeenth century, that the Vicar-Apostolic of 
London had nothing to do with him and his colleagues in 
Maryland or in the other British colonies northwards. 

Some sixteen years ago a communication was made from 
the Archbishop’s House and Archives in London for the 
benefit of the American historian, Dr. J. G. Shea, to very 
much the same effect: that there was no saying how the 
London Vicars-Apostolic came to exercise jurisdiction over 
the mainland and the islands of America.* 


I. 


In 1685, after a long intermission of fifty-three years, 
the English Vicariate Apostolic was re-established with 
the appointment of Dr. John Leyburne. Three years 
later the London Vicariate was erected, as distinct from 
three others then newly-organised in England; and the 
same Dr. Leyburne was the first Vicar-Apostolic of 
London. He died June 2oth, 1702. 








* Georgetown College Transcripts, 1757-1791: Provost W. A. Johnson, 
‘* Notes of a Search made in the Westminster Archives, etc.,” March 23rd, 
1887. In Note C the writer said: ‘‘ The London Vicars-Apostolic, in 
exercising jurisdiction over the American Colonies previous to January 29th, 
1757, if they did so without any such extension as was granted at that date 
to Bishop Petre, must at least have acted by virtue of some general instruc- 
tion from Rome—though possibly it may not have been given by any formal 
document.” We may take this occasion to remark that American Catholic 
history has been under many obligations to the kindly attentions of the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Johnson. 
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During the time of his administration, Father Henry 
Harrison, S.J., was a well-known missionary of New 
York; and, after the catastrophe of the Orange Revolu- 
tion, he was more than once in Europe and more than 
once in America again, or at least on his way thereto. 
While acting as English penitentiary at Loretto, in 1695, 
he was addressed in the name either of the General or of 
the Propaganda; and he returned a short answer, which 
laid before Roman authorities the whole range and condi- 
tion of English North America and West Indies. His list 
of islands comprised Jamaica, Barbadoes, Montserrat, 
Bermuda, and St. Christopher (commonly called St. Kitts), 
which was partly English property, partly French. The 
colonies on the mainland he catalogued as Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York 
with three islands, New England with divers islands, Nova 
Scotia with various islands. Then, after sketching the 
state of religion there, he proceeded: ‘‘ 3. All the aforesaid 
countries and islands are under the jurisdiction of the 
heretical Bishop of London. When I was sent by my 
Superior to those missions, there were not as yet any 
English Catholic Bishops. Afterwards, four such were 
created under the Catholic king, James. But to which one 
of them the aforesaid countries are subject, I do not know. 
At all events, when I was in those missions, there was no 
Vicar-Apostolic there: but all the missionaries depended 
upon their regular Superiors alone.”* 

A little more than a year after the date of this letter, 
Pope Innocent XII. sanctioned a decree for England pro- 
posed by the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
whereby a certain settlement was made with respect to 
chapters and vicars-capitular; and some other decrees, 
relative to India and China, were extended to England. 
This last part provided that all regulars, the Society of 
Jesus not excepted, in such matters as concerned approba- 
tion for hearing confessions or regarded the care of souls, 
administration of the Sacraments, and other parochial 





* Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 1, f. 287: Henricus Harrisonus, 
Laureti, Aug. 12, 1695, to Father Francis Porter (Rome). 
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functions, were subject to the Vicars-Apostolic in whose 
districts they might happen to be.* 

How the extension of a decree made for England was 
now in practice carried over to America and the West 
Indies, we fail to discover in any document. But we catch 
a sign of the movement just while it is in progress, and we 
see distinctly a new status when it is finally accomplished, 

A fragment of a letter to the English Provincial, Father 
Richard Plowden, reads as follows: ‘‘It will be hard to 
find under which Vicar-Apostolic Maryland is. London 
too far; Quebec are foreigners. June 10 [1715].”+ 

Six years later, on November 21st, 1721, Bishop Gifford 
granted to Father Thomas Parker the privilege of convey- 
ing a plenary indulgence zz articulo mortis. Whereupon 
Mr. Robert Hill [Beeston], Provincial at that time, com- 
municated the privilege to Mr. Thomas Mansell, Superior 
of the Maryland Mission. On December 2ist, 1722, the 
same Vicar-Apostolic was humbly desired by the two 
Fathers, Francis Ashton [Powell ?] and Robert Hill, Pro- 
vincial, to sanction a regulation proposed for the observance 
of holy days, ‘‘ on behalf of the Mission of Maryland for 
the ease and quiet of poor Catholicks in that mission.” 
His Lordship heartily commended the petition in a note of 
approval. A year later, November 28th, 1723, Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Attwood waited on the Lord Bishop Gifford, and 
received a number of powers for all the missionaries in 
Maryland, with regard to fasts, holy days, indulgences, 
matrimonial dispensations; ‘‘and this, as well as the 
above commission, to stand good and in full force till 
actually revoked by him or his successors. He likewise 
confirmed, ratified, and gave (in case there is, or has been, 
any deficiency in any one or all) power and jurisdiction to 
each and all of the Missioners, who are now there residing, 
to exercise these functions. //a est, Robertus Hill, Angliz 





* Decree of October 5th, 1696. 

+ English Province Archives: Father John Thorpe’s extracts (Rome). 
The name of the writer of this letter is obscure. In an elaborate Maryland 
marriage case, presented by Father Killick, S.J., in 1714, there is no allu- 
sion to the mediation of an English Vicar-Apostolic. The question and 
paper we treated in the American Ecclesiastical Review, xxvi., 521-538 
(May, 1902): ‘*‘ A Maryland Marriage Question.” 
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Provincialis ; Petrus Attwood.” Two months later, on 
December 1oth, Mr. Barker, the Vicar-General, accorded 
his approbation to the new Maryland missionary, Father 
Case, whom the Provincial sent for that purpose in com- 
pany with Father Attwood ; and, in answer to the question 
of these Fathers about saying the office of St. George 
with an octave, whether ‘‘ we in Maryland might say the 
same as in England, Mr. Barker answered that he did not 
see why we should not enjoy this, and all other privileges 
granted to and enjoyed in England; and his reason was 
because we were part of, and belonging to the London 
District. Jta est, Jacobus Case, Petrus Attwood.”* 

This was in 1723. Under date of March 18th, 1724, an 
instruction was communicated from Rome on the affairs of 
England to Joseph Spinelli at Brussels, the Nuncio who, 
at a later date, became Cardinal Spinelli. The Nuncio 
answered this instruction in detail on January 12th, 1725. 
On the subject of asking for approbation, which is in the 
first article of the instruction and in the second paragraph 
of his reply, he says that there is no controversy except on 
the part of two Orders, ‘‘the other regulars, the Jesuits 
not excepted, having no difficulty whatever in asking for 
approbation in express terms.’’ He adds that letters of 
recent date inform him of the act of ‘‘ submission” now 
made by one of the other two Orders. 7 

The American documents continue in regular succession 
till about 1730. Thus, on March 17th, 1725, Father 
Thomas Lawson, Provincial, writes at length to Father 
George Thorold, Superior in Maryland, and treats of two 
kinds of faculties: those which Thorold has through his 
predecessors, conferred by Bishop Gifford’s predecessors, 
and now confirmed in perpetuity bythe said Vicar-A postolic, 
unless expressly recalled ; and those which Thorold has 
from the Provincial, about which Father Lawson professes 
to give ‘*not so clear an answer,’ instructing him the 
while how to make up his mind and then present such 


—— ae ee 











* Maryland-New York Province Archives S.J., L, 1, Attwood : G Hunter, 
Record Book (p. 4-8). Cf. J. G. Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, 1., 374-5. 

+ Propaganda Archives, Anglia 2, f. 343 : Jos. Spinelli to Card. Sacripante. 
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doubts as remain. In the next year, on September 24th, 
the new Provincial, Father John Turberville, merely gives 
‘orders to book the privileges granted the Superior pro 
tempore, mentioned in the precedent letter of Rd. F. Tho. 
Lawson.” Finally, on November 2oth, 1730, a series of 
twelve heads of faculties, with an unnumbered thirteenth 
appended, are granted by Bishop Gifford to the Rev. 
Father George Thorold and his successors for five years. 
They begin with the power of absolving from heresy, and 
they end with that of dispensing in the second degree of 
consanguinity [and] affinity for three cases only, and those 
of urgent necessity.* 

This last document, as copied in the Record, is signed 
thus with abbreviations: ‘‘ Bonaventura Deiet Apos. Sedis 
Gratia Episcopus Madaurensis ac in Regno Angliz V. 
Apos.” That is to say, Vicar-Apostolic ‘‘ within the king- 
dom of England.”” The extension from within the kingdom 
of England to the far-off colonies of America was consider- 
able. Itisclear that thisextension had assumed in practical 
life the character of accepted tradition, and no one thought 
of calling it in question. But the right and title of 
such enlargement of jurisdiction, if difficult to explain 
on its own account, became more so when confronted 
with certain documents, both ecclesiastical and civil, of the 
time. 

Thus the English Jesuits, whom we take to be responsible 
for the whole situation as having asked for authorisation 
and faculties, which the Vicars-Apostolic were thus led to 
believe they had it in their power to give, possessed in 
their archives some old papers which related to the settle- 
ment of Maryland in 1633. They had presented to the 
General their petition for leave to send out missionaries 
with the first Maryland adventurers; and they had said 
that, if he approved of their undertaking, ‘‘ it would be 
necessary to obtain special faculties; unless, perhaps, his 
Paternity considered that the faculties which the Fathers 
had for England would also avail for that part of the world, 
not only on behalf of the English there (about which there 





* Maryland-New York Province Archives, L. 1, p. 2, 3, 15. 
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was less doubt), but also on behalf of the pagan natives, 
when they should be converted.” In reply to this petition, 
the General in Rome simply ignored their supposition that 
their English faculties might be of use in the New World, 
and he said: ‘* Totheeffect that they [the new missionaries] 
may be provided with necessary faculties for so excellent a 
work, they can use such as are granted by the Apostolic 
See to the Society for the Indies, since the same extend 
thither.’’* 

Other varied incidents of a kindred nature followed in 
subsequent years. And we have noted already that Father 
Harrison, in 1695, ten years after the revival of the London 
Vicariate and six years after the Orange Revolution, knew 
nothing of a London jurisdiction extending to New York 
and Maryland ; and stated that the regular missionaries in 
English America |that is to say, Franciscan and Jesuit 
Fathers] were still receiving their powers from their own 
Superiors alone. 

In the civil jurisprudence of the time, there was no 
ground for supposing that jurisdiction of any kind in 
England extended by right into the English colonies. 
Maryland alone will serve to show the reason for all ; 
because it was at one time a ‘‘ propriety ” belonging to the 
Lords Baltimore, and at another time it was a Crown 
colony. While it remained in the hands of the Catholic 
lords, no statute, even of Parliament itself, which might 
have been passed for England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Berwick-on-T weed, had any more force in Maryland than 
it had in France, unless it was re-enacted there. When 
the palatinate was temporarily confiscated as a province of 
the Crown after the Orange Revolution until the Baltimores, 
apostatising, recovered their ‘‘ propriety,” it was decided 
by Queen Anne’s Privy Council, as against new agitators, 
that no law of England, not even on the dear subject of 
persecuting the Catholics, could pass over into the colonies 
merely for the reason that it was English law. And a few 
years after Bishop Gifford’s time this principle of juris- 
prudence, which separated the legal status of the colonies 











* Archives S.J., General to Provincial, December, 1633. 
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from that of the mother-country, was to be found in- 
corporated in the text-books of law, as may be seen in 
Blackstone.* 


II. 


We may now view the prospect southwards among the 
Antilles. At the date to which we have just come, we find 
accounts of both the English and French divisions among 
the West Indian Islands. 

On February 15th, 1753, a memoir was drawn up in 
Rome about English America in general. It said: ‘‘In 
the islands possessed by the English in America there are 
very few Catholics outside of Montserrat and St. Chris- 
topher, where divers Catholic families are found, but 
especially in Montserrat. In this last-named island there 
are always two or more priests, who probably render 
assistance to the few Catholics that are in the neighbouring 
island of St. Christopher. 

‘*Whence the said priests receive their faculties the 
present writer can give nocertain information. He believes, 
however, that they get them from the Vicar-Apostolic of 
London ; and he thinks he heard before that the Sacred 
Congregation had assigned this charge to the said Vicar. 
At all events, it was ascertained from a Catholic gentleman 
of that island, that a Jesuit Father arriving there, without 
having had the approbation of the Vicar-Apostolic of 
London, was on that account prohibited from exercising 
his functions. t 

‘“There is no sign of any Catholic priest being resident 
in the other English islands. But the few Catholics that 
are scattered about there are assisted by such priests as 
happen to callin. Possibly such Catholics consider them- 
selves to be in the case of extreme necessity, and therefore 
entitled to be absolved by any priest.” 





* 1 Blackstone, Comm. 124. 1 Stephen's Blackst., 102 (7th edit.). 

+t This seems to be Father James Lancaster, S.J., who is put down in 
the catalogues of 1749-50 as being in Montserrat ; and in one place there 
is a note, singular enough for a Jesuit, to this effect: ‘‘ Missio Montiserra- 
tensis habet Sacerdotem 1, qui superioribus externis subjacet.”’ 
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This writer’s further observations on the ecclesiastical 
state of the mainland add one element to our knowledge of 
what was in progress there ; and that element is the heavy 
pall of mist under which things American lay as viewed 
from Rome—and, for that matter, as viewed from England 
too. He says: ‘‘As to the English provinces on the 
mainland, the greatest number of Catholics are in Mary- 
land, where the.English Jesuit Fathers have a numerous 
mission ; and from time to time some secular priest lands 
there, with the permission, perhaps, of the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus. It is supposed that the missionaries of 
this province are under the care of a prefect appointed by 
the Provincial of the Jesuits in England. But more dis- 
tinct information can be had of the affairs of this mission 
from the Father Rector of the English College [in Rome], 
he himself having been Provincial.* 

‘* Further, in Pennsylvania—a province chiefly inhabited 
by Quakers, and almost entirely in their hands—there are 
divers Catholics, who enjoy practically complete liberty. 
At Philadelphia, the capital of the province, they have a 
church. How they are attended, he who writes must 
excuse himself for his ignorance. Probably the same 
Father Rector can give some information. 

‘‘ Lastly, in the provinces more to the north, ceded by 
France at the Peace of Utrecht, there are many French 
families, and therefore it is likely there are Catholic families. 
If there is any priest there to assist them, he could easily 
have been sent by the Bishop of Quebec, who is not far 
distant, and to whose jurisdiction they must surely have 
belonged when they were under French rule.’”’} 

About this same date an account of the French West 
Indian islands ran as follows: that they consisted of 
‘Martinique, St. Christopher, Guadalupe, St. Vincent, 
St. Dominic [San Domingo], Cayenne, Mariagalante, 
Granada, St. Bartholomew, Jalousie, and St. Martin, 
besides some five other islands of less importance. In 
the aforesaid islands there have been established four pre- 





* Father Henry Sheldon. 
+ Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 1, f. 412, Feb. 15, 1753. 
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fectures of Jesuits; and the prefects have the faculties of 
formula 4 (fourth). In all the said islands there is not a 
Bishop. One may infer that there must be some notable 
distance between them, seeing that the Jesuits had first 
one prefecture comprising all the islands, but, by reason of 
their distance one from another, the prefecture was divided 
into three in the year 1731. It should be observed, too, 
that the prefects mentioned can exercise their faculties in 
some of the islands controlled by the Caribiti [?], the 
English, and the Danes. Note, moreover, that in the said 
islands the Dominicans, Capuchins, and Carmelites carry 
on missions ; and they too have formula (fourth) 4.” An 
endorsement puts the date of this document as ‘‘ about 
1760.”’* 

There were some other powers exercised by these pre- 
fects. That of administering the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion which Benedict XIV., in 1751, had conferred upon 
the Jesuit Superior and missionaries of the provinces of 
Goa in India, and of Quito in South America, was ex- 
tended by him in the following year (1752) to Capuchin 
and Jesuit prefects in the Antilles under limitations, as 
likewise to the Capuchin prefects in Moscow, Cassan, 
Astrakan, and Thibet, was then conferred in the next 
year (1753), as originally in a very absolute manner, on 
the Jesuit missions in the Philippines, Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
Paraguay, Granada, and Brazil, with Maranhao; in the 
following year, again (1754), was bestowed upon the 
Carmelite Prefect-Apostolic of Mariagalante and other 
French islands; and, indeed, in 1771, was offered to 
Bishop Challoner of London for communication to any 
priest he chose in the English islands, and, by implication, 
might not have been refused at the same time or earlier to 
the Jesuit Superior of Maryland.t 

Besides the English and the French Indies, there was in 





* Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 1, f. 434. 

+ Jbid. f. 411; ff. 413-415. Cf. ‘‘De Martinis, Jus Pontificium de Propa- 
ganda Fide,” iii. 461-463, 463-465, 508-510. 513-515, 520-522. Propaganda 
Archives, America Centrale I. f. 544b: ‘* Estrattodi una Lettera del Vicario 
Apostolico di Londra al suo Agente in Roma in data delli 4 Giugno, 1771.’ 
We have treated this matter in ‘‘ The Sacrament of Confirmation in the 


Old Colonies” (American Ecclesiastical Review, xxviii. 23-41, January, 
1903). 
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the Virgin group that important little section of Danish 
islands of which the most conspicuous, in our present 
question, was Santa Cruz, otherwise called Ste-Croix, 
Santa Croce, etc. They come under our notice when the 
Archbishop of Cesarea writes from Brussels, November 
2oth, 1753, asking in the name of Challoner for faculties 
on behalf of Fathers Bernard Cross and Richard Ellis, 
that they may go to the island of Santa Cruz.* These two 
reverend gentlemen were Jesuits, and Father Ellis was a 
Maryland missionary. An American money account for 
1756 debits to Maryland the item of money advanced ‘‘ to 
Rd. Mr. Ellis for his voyage, &c., to Ste-Croix ’’—an item 
which, as well as we can make out, amounted to £25 Ios. 
sterling.+ In the meantime, Cross was already there. As 
the Provincial wrote to the Rector in Rome: ‘‘ We have 
received a letter from Mr. Cross, dated 17 December, 1753, 
off the island of Nevis, after a prosperous voyage, expect- 
ing within day to land at S-Croce.”” And again: ‘‘ Good 
news from Copenhagen, that the Roman Catholics are to 
be on the same footing with the Lutheran in all the Danish 
islands in the West Indies. August, 1754.”{ This turn 
of affairs seems to have been owing to a clever piece of 
agitation ; for, in the annual report of 1754, the Provincial 
tells the General that the companion of Bernard Cross had 
not yet arrived at Santa Cruz, because the Governor was 
opposed to his coming; but he adds: ‘‘ Letters have now 
been despatched by order of the King of Denmark to the 
effect that ours are to enjoy liberty of action.”§ Four 
years later Ellis was dead, and Cross was back in England. 
The Propaganda sent outa circular letter to them, but it 
was judiciously stopped on the way.|| 

Two years after this, in 1760, a couple of worthy Irish 
Dominicans were on the ground. Their names were 
Fathers Dominic Allen and Hyacinth Kennedy. On the 


* Propaganda Archives, Anglia 4, f. 200. 

t Maryland-New York Province Archives S.]J., No. 19, ledger, f. 38. 

t English Province Archives S.J., Thorpe’s Roman Extracts: Provincial 
to Sheldon and Elliott. 

§ Catalogus primus, 1754, p- 67. 

|| Thorpe’s Extracts: Roels, Rector at Liege, to Elliott, Rome, April, 


1758. 
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15th of April in the same year they wrote a letter to Father 
Charles O’Kelly, and gave a graphic description of the 
moral and physical state of things in Santa Cruz. They 
told of Mr. Nicholas Tuite, a name which is worthy of 
being put on record: for he was an excellent sample of 
what a good Catholic of zeal and means can do for the 
revival of religion, if he will only go about it. As his son 
wrote fifty years later, in a letter endorsed by Bishop 
Carroll of Baltimore, Nicholas Tuite ‘‘ was the first who, 
in the Danish islands of Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. 
John, thought of erecting a church and reviving the 
Roman Catholic worship and maintaining it by means of 
missionary priests,” etc.* And this was the gentleman, 
no doubt, who brought down the Danish home Government 
on the head of the insular Danish Governor, unto the 
liberty of Catholic worship. 

In circumstances which are the most depressing, but in 
a spirit of the choicest missionary devotion, the two 
Dominicans state that Mr. Nicholas Tuite has brought 
over from London Father O’Kelly’s letter of January 2oth, 
1759, with faculties from the Propaganda, and letters of 
obedience from the Father Master-General. ‘‘In this little 
island” of Santa Cruz ‘‘we number 250 Catholics, almost 
all our own people,+ twelve of whom are proprietors of 
large plantations, with many slaves.” Others are either 
overseers, or traders, or mechanics. ‘* At our first arrival 
we baptised fifty of the slaves of Mr. Tuite.” In these 
islands of the sea ‘‘the want of fish is continual.” Hence 
they propose difficulties about abstinence, as well as about 
other matters. They have visited St. Thomas, a Danish 
island, with its twenty Catholics utterly neglectful of their 
religion ; St. Christopher, ‘‘ subject to the English,” where 
they have produced some fruit ; Antigua also, whence their 
confrere, Father Nicholas Crump, has lately passed over 
to Montserrat, as the aged Father Dominic Lynch is no 
longer able to work. The two missionaries say that they 
know well the difficulty of inducing priests, whether secular 
or regular, either in England or Ireland, to come and co- 





* Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 3, f. 297, 1803. 
+ Nostrates—that is, ‘‘ Irish” (?). 
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operate in such a part of the world: ‘‘ Write therefore to 
our Father Provincial, to send and commend to the Vicar- 
Apostolic of London three capable missionaries for the 
British islands [in the West Indies], if there are none who 
will come from England.” And they close their very 
edifying letter by commending their souls to the prayers 
and suffrages of the Order if they do not survive long, and 
urging that their places then be filled by apostolic labourers 
4* more fitted for this mission.’’* 


III. 


What we have said will probably have sufficed to map 
out the field over the whole of which the London Vicar- 
Apostolic was exercising an undefined jurisdiction. We 
now address ourselves to the question which arose, whether 
he had any jurisdiction at all over the mainland or islands 
of America. 

In one of the papers communicated from the archives of 
the See of Westminster, we find Bishop Challoner, under 
date of September 14th, 1756, writing to Dr. Stonor, his 
agent in Rome, and giving ‘‘the best account he can ”’ of 
‘*the state of religion in our American settlements.” He 
mentions in order, Maryland and Pennsylvania; ‘* New 
England, New York, etc.” ; Jamaica, Barbadoes, Mont- 
serrat, Antigua, St. Christopher, Newfoundland, and he 
passes over Acadia. Then he continues: ‘£3. All our 
settlements in America have been deemed subject in 
spirituals to the ecclesiastical Superiors here, and this has 
been time out of mind, even, I believe, from the time of the 
Archpriests. I know not the origin of this, nor have [I] 
ever met with the original grant. I suppose they were 
looked upon as appurtenances or appendixes of the English 
Mission. And, after the division of this kingdom into four 
districts, the jurisdiction over the Catholicks in those settle- 





* Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 1, ff. 436-438. It appears that 
two Dominican Fathers were designated for Santa Cruz and the Danish 
islands on January ist, 17§9 (/d7d., Antille 2, f. 1). On July 13th, 1762, the 
Belgian Nuncio writes from Brussels about Father O'Reilly, President of 
the Irish College at Lisle. who is a candidate with the Sacred Congregation 
for the mission of Santa Cruz (/did., f. 6). 
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ments has followed the London district (as they are all 
reputed by the English as part of the London diocese) ; I 
suppose because London is the capital of the British 
Empire ; and from hence are the most frequent oppor- 
tunities of a proper correspondence with all those settle- 
ments. Whether the Holy See has ordered anything in 
this regard, I cannot learn. But all the missioners in those 
settlements do now, and have time out of mind, applied to 
the Vicar-Apostolic here for their faculties, which is true 
of the fadri also [the Jesuits] in Maryland and Pennsylvania; 
at least from the time of the Breve of Innocent III. in 
1696, only that they used rather to ask for approbation, 
but now also for faculties.” * 

This letter of Challoner’s was dated September 14th, 1756. 
In the following December, the result of a search in the 
Propaganda archives was put on record in these terms :— 

‘* America, 

‘*No document is found in these archives to show that 
the charge of despatching missionaries to the islands or 
mainland of America was ever invested+ in the Archpriests 
of England, prior to the foundation of this Sacred Con- 
gregation;} nor again in the Vicars-Apostolic who were 
appointed for that kingdom after the said date; nor that 
any superintendence over the missionaries or the missions 
was committed to them. KRather, from the precedents 
which are on file in these archives, it appears that whenever, 
during the last century, any missionary had to be sent to 
the islands of America governed by the English, it was this 
Congregation that granted the missionary his letters patent; 
and it was the Holy Office [the Inquisition] which granted 
him his faculties ; or else the matter was given in charge to 
the Cardinal Protector of England, who in those times was 
provided with ample faculties. § 





* Georgetown College Transcripts, 1927-1756. 

+t ‘* Che sia mai stata o appoggiata alli Arcipreti.”’ 

+ Viz., in 1622. 

§ This statement refers to such matters as the documents covered, that is, 
the acceptance of applications on the part of secular priests or regulars, 
who desired to be despatched as missionaries apostolic, by deputation of 
the S. Congregation. It does not seem to cover the other cases, where no 
such applications were made; as in the normal Government of the Anglo- 
American Jesuit mission, which received its commission from the Apostolic 
See through the ordinary channels of the regular Superiors. 
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‘‘When in 1688 there were appointed four Vicars- 
Apostolic in England, a division of districts was made; 
and within the limits defined each was to exercise jurisdic- 
tion. Then, in the briefs despatched to each, there were 
enumerated the counties assigned in the division ; just as is 
done at present in appointments to the said vicariates. 

‘* Now in that of London it is expressly said :—‘ Having 
jurisdiction in the county of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, 
Surrey, Hartford, Sussex, Berkshire, Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Hampshire, in the Isie of Wight, in the 
Isles of Jersey and Guernsey.’ 

‘* Hence, since the places are expressly named where the 
Vicar-Apostolic of London ought to exercise jurisdiction, 
this cannot be extended to America. Nor is that reason 
adduced of any value that, when the division of the four 
districts was made in the time of James II., it was believed 
that the English colonies were comprised in the London 
districts ; seeing that this is to be understood of islands 
adjacent, and not of those in America.” * 

What happened in consequence of this discovery is told 
in the endorsement on a copy of Challoner’s letter, 
August 20th, 1763. It reads thus:—‘‘The Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of London thought that he could exercise jurisdiction 
in the colonies and islands subject to the English crown in 
America. When the Sacred Congregation asked him, in 
1756, by what authority he did so, he answered that he had 
no document to that effect ; but he had taken his stand on 
a supposition that such missionsdependedon him. There- 
upon a relation being submitted about the state of the 
Catholic religion in the said islands and colonies, the 
Sacred Congregation, with the assent of the Pope, made 
good the acts up to that time ; + and for the future gave him 
power to exercise his faculties for six years in the same 
islands and colonies ; and this jurisdiction was renewed for 
him, March 25th, 1759. When this affair was brought 
under consideration in 1756, there was some idea of having 





* Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 1, ff. 422-3; endorsed: 
**Decembre, 1756.” 

+ La S. Congregazione annuente Sanctissimo sano gli atti fatti fino a 
quel tempo. 
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a Vicar-Apostolic appointed in America, to exercise juris- 
diction over the English settlements. But for the time 
being the matter was allowed to lie over, and the above 
arrangement was made for six years.” * 

This question of a Bishop for North America formed 
quite a lengthy episode, which we cannot presume here to 
touch. The rest of the statement in the archivist’s endorse- 
ment just quoted receives an ample commentary from the 
Challoner-Stonor correspondence in the archives of the See 
of Westminster. 

The powers for America ad sexennium were dated 
January 29th, 1757. When the death of Bishop Petre and 
his own succession made Bishop Challoner revise his facul- 
ties, he obtained the extension alluded to above under date 
of March 25th, 1759, and signified to him by a letter of the 
Cardinal Prefect, March 31st, the same year. Of this latter 
extension the Bishop seems to have taken no account, or to 
have lost the memorandum, when on June 11th, 1762, he 
confers with his agent about the renewal of some extra- 
ordinary faculties for Maryland, and observes that the 
extension for a sexennium, granted by Benedict XIV. to 
Bishop Petre, ‘‘ expires next January.” The renewal for 
another six years was already applied for at the time of 
this letter.t 

Then, in obedience to an order of the Congregation, 
Bishop Challoner sent in a formal report, on August 2nd, 
1763, treating of the American jurisdiction. The peace of 
Paris had changed the face of England’s colonial domain, 
and he stated what had been and what now was. To wit: 

On the mainland there were under his jurisdiction Nova 
Scotia, New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia. Now, 
Canada and Florida have been brought under the British 
crown. They and all the rest might be put under a Bishop 
or Vicar-Apostolic at Quebec or in some other place. 

The islands already British were Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda, Bahama, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Chris- 





* Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 2, ff. 27-8. 

+ Westminster Diocesan Archives, Challoner to Stonor, October 31st, 
1758; February 6th, 1759; Cardinal Prefecc to Challoner, March 31st, 1759; 
Challoner to agent, June 11th, 1762. 
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topher, Nevis, Montserrat, ‘‘etc.’’ Dr. Challoner has 
given faculties to three Irish priests in Montserrat, but 
elsewhere there is no religious vitality among the Catholics, 
who are not at all minded to support a priest. And a 
Peter Lembec, who wrote a Spanish letter to the Sacred 
Congregation, offering to support a priest in Jamaica, has 
not been heard from since. The one Irish priest in New- 
foundland having faculties from Challoner, was expelled 
‘by the heretics in the last war.” 

The islands now ceded to the British Government by 
the peace are Grenada, Grenadine, St. Vincent, Dominica, 
and Tobago, where the exercise of the Catholic religion is 
guaranteed to be left free, but where its actual conditions 
remain utterly unknown to the Bishop writing.* 

Following this report of August 2nd, 1763, Dr. Chal- 
loner sent in, on August 2oth, a case regarding his juris- 
diction over the new acquisitions. They seem to fall 
within the circuit defined in his faculties of March, 1759, 
which were given him for ‘‘all the islands and colonies of 
America subject to the government of England.” He 
begs to exclude Quebec in Canada, as being provided for 
by its own Ordinary. ‘‘ But the difficulty regards prin- 
cipally the islands of Granada, Grenadillos, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, Tabago, etc., and also, perhaps, the part of 
Louisiana ceded to England. In all these places there 
have been Catholic priests, and they will stay there to 
assist the Catholic inhabitants. It would be proper to 
think of providing them with successors for the preserva- 
tion of religion in those countries, where the free profession 
of the faith has been guaranteed by the articles of peace.’’+ 

When Challoner had been ordered to send in his report, 
a similar intimation had been sent to Mgr. Tosquet, Bishop 
of Quebec, and to Father Lambal, Capuchin missionary 
[in the West Indian islands ?]t 





* Propaganda Archives, America Centrale 1, ff. 290-1, Aug. 2, 1763. 
Also izbid., America, Antille 2, ff. 24-5. 

+ Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 2, f. 26; a copy. 

+t Jbid., endorsed, as a comment on the copy of Challoner’s letter of 
Aug. 20, 1763, with the statement attached that all three have been ad- 
dressed on July 9. 1763. Here follows, f. 27, the other memorandum quoted 
above, relative to the incompetence of the London jurisdiction and its 
rectification. 
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The conclusion of this investigation was substantially 
as follows: ‘‘In Quebec there was a bishop (who, they 
say, is now dead), and he received the faculties of formula 
1 for ten years. Louisiana is within the enormous diocese 
of Quebec.” Items of information are here added with 
regard to the Capuchins and Jesuits in New Orleans. ‘‘As 
to the islands named in the memorial of the Vicar-Apostolic 
of London, only Granada is found to be comprised in the 
prefecture of the Fathers Capuchin of the province of 
Normandy, the Provincial whereof is Prefect, with the 
faculties of formula the fourth. 

‘‘Upon which it is to be noted that the prefects and 
missionaries have to show to the Bishop or Vicar-Apostolic 
their credentials when they enter the mission ; and after 
that act they can freely exercise the faculties accorded 
them, but they are subject to the Bishop or Vicar-Apostolic 
in the care of souls. 

‘*The island of St. Vincent was named in the patents of 
the Jesuit Fathers, but they are no longer in the parts 
subject to France.’’* 

Dr. Challoner had been addressed on July oth, 1763. 
He had written the two letters just cited, one a report and 
the other a case or memorial, on August 2nd and August 
20th. On March 15th, 1764, he says to his agent: ‘‘ Last 
week I received a letter from his Eminence Cardinal 
Castelli, in which he calls for a report of the state of the 
Catholic religion in our colonies and provinces of America, 
and complains that I have not answered another letter of 
his on the same topic, written [to me] in the month of July 
past, 1763.’’ Here he gives an explanation, how he had 
written on the spot, and makes suppositions that the letter 
carefully directed by him to the Nuncio of Brussels must 
have been intercepted ‘‘here in England.” Then he 
repeats the substance of his former relation, with some 
new particulars. t 

To this time precisely belongs a very long and full 
ragguaglio, or report, ‘‘ given by the agent of England, 





* Ibid., f. 28b (1763). 
+ /bid., ff. 29-30: an office extract from Challoner’s letter to his agent, 
March 15, 1764. 
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1764.”* It is divided into eleven sections ; and, when con- 
fronted with the correspondence of Dr. Challoner up to 
that date, it is seen to be a substantial synopsis of the 
whole. 

The Bishop’s attention was persistently directed at this 
time to carrying through a project of his own for the estab- 
lishment of a Vicariate-Apostolic in the islands at large, 
as also on the mainland among the Jesuits.+ Pleading 
through his agent to be set free from the superintendence 
‘at least of the islands,’’ he would have the old British 
settlements there placed under an Irish Superior, since the 
Catholics in such parts are Irish-born or of Irish descent ; 
and, for a reason analogous, he would have the islands 
which were recently French committed to the care of a 
Frenchman. t 

This representation was reported in the Sacred Congre- 
gation, and a memoria, or instruction, on the affairs of 
America was returned to him, for which he makes an 
ample acknowledgment with thanks on June 4th, 1771. 
He learns that the superintendence of the colonies and 
islands must remain in his hands; that he could appoint a 
Vicar-General with ample powers; and therefore he is 
going to confirm Father Benjamin, the Capuchin, in that 
office for the islands lately ceded. But, as to another 
insinuazione, or suggestion, that he may communicate the 
faculty of administering Confirmation, he presents a series 
of objections against doing so.§ 

His proposal to have the bishopric of Quebec extend its 
jurisdiction over the British colonies of Maryland, etc., 
met with the consideration of being acted upon. But, 
after the necessary correspondence, the project failed 
completely. | 





* Propaganda Archives, America Centrale 2, ff. 288-293. 

+ Westminster Archives : letters to the agent, Dr. Stonor, Mar. 15, 1764 ; 
Feb. 15, 1765; Sept. 12, 1766. Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 2, 
ff. 142-3, Jan., 1771, appended as an extract to copy of Challoner to the 
Pope, Mar. 30, 1771. 

t+ Propaganda Archives, Antille 2, ff, 142-3, Jan., 1771. 

§ Jbid., America Centrale 1, ff. 544-5: extract from letter to his agent, 
June 4, 1771. 

|| Georgetown College Transcripts: Propaganda to Bishop of Quebec, 
Sept. 7, 1771, Shea’s copy. Quebec University Archives, Father Farmer, 
S.J., Philadelphia, Apr. 22, 1773, to Father Well, S.J., Mascouche. 
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Meanwhile, in January, 1771, the venerable Bishop pre- 
sented a petition to the Holy Father for the customary 
renewal of his faculties, as previously granted him for 
America. Hewants them for ‘‘ another sexennium,” since 
those of the previous sexennium ‘‘ will soon expire.’* 
This petition is of 1771. Thus we light on a trace of the 
fourth or fifth set of sexennial faculties for America, the 
first being that of the original rectification, January 29th, 
1757; the second, a new period supervening, March 25th, 
1759; the third, a renewal of June 11th, 1762; the fourth, 
that which is now about to expire, and therefore of 1756; 
and the fifth, now asked for, in 1771, which would reach to 
1777. When Bishop Talbot succeeded, in 1781, Pope 
Pius VI. granted him, besides his ordinary London 
faculties, an extension of those requisite for the islands 
and colonies of America under English rule, the Roman 
agent adding in explanation the clause, ‘‘ except Canada.” 
This would carry us to 1788, four years after the extinction 
of the London jurisdiction over the mainland of America, 
on occasion of Dr. John Carroll’s appointment as Prefect- 
Apostolic. 

Hurrying on to the last stages of our sketch—the ad- 
ministrations of Bishops Talbot, Douglass, and Poynter— 
we cannot pause to speak of Father Devinish, an Irish 
Dominican, who has passed over from Granada to Santa 
Cruz ;t nor of Fra Benjamin Capuchin, Vicar-General in 
the newly-annexed islands ; nor of the missionaries in the 
old British islands, the two Dominicans, Fathers Nicholas 
Crump and Patrick Dalton, and the Franciscan, Father 
James Fallon;§ nor of John Nesfield, and his faculties for 
the islands of Santa Cruz and St. Thomas; or Robert 
Tuite, and his zeal for the same Danish islands; both 





* Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 2, f. 141—a copy. The endorse- 
ment already cited (f. 143b.), ordering the report of Challoner’s letter to 
his agent, ‘‘month of January last,” is dated Mar. 30, 1771. We may take 
this petition, which is copied first, to be near that date, and to have been 
probably inserted in the January letter, where he says that his actual 
faculties for America will expire ‘‘at the end of March.” 

+ Westminster Diocesan Archives, Mar. 4, 1781. 

+ Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 2, f. 30: Challoner to agent, 
Mar. 15, 1764. 

§ Propaganda Archives, America Centrale 1, f. 544b: Challoner to agent, 
June 4, 1771. Also Westminster Archives. 
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operating in London, May and June, 1770, with MacEvoy 
joining Nesfield in 1772.* 

Demarara, too, would create a diversion: for the Jesuit 
Father, Philip Reilly—‘‘the Guiana missionary ’—spent 
some twenty years or more in different parts of America, 
by whose delegation we do not know :+ but he had been a 
Maryland missionary. The ex-Jesuit, James Chamberlain, 
died in Demarara, March Ist, 1779, and the young ex- 
Jesuit, Leonard Neale, who was working in Belgium, 
received from the Brussels Nuncio—May 4th, 1780—faculties 
for the mission of Demarara: whereof the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, receiving word, ordered the 
immediate withdrawal; but Neale, having humbly re- 
signed the patents to the auditor of the nunciature, and the 
auditor himself having sent a most favourable account of 
the young man, as being only twenty-seven years of age, 
having been only five years a Jesuit, and never professed of 
that Order, the patents were returned to him, for which he 
humbly returned thanks, July 16th, 1780.t He stayed in 
‘‘Merari,” or ‘‘ Marary,” as the auditor called it, three 
years ; and, abandoning the place as a Babylon incapable 
of being converted, he arrived in his native country, Mary- 
land, between May and September, 1783 ; then, learning 
by letters from the Propaganda that his communications 
from Demarara had never reached their destination, he 
wrote an elegant Latin letter in which, among other things, 
he said: ‘*I embarked, and left the port of Demarara on 
the fourth day of January, 1783; and after many storms 
and painful labours, I was captured by the English and 
carried to North America, where, being provided with 
faculties by the Vicar-Apostolic of Debora | Bishop Chal- 
loner], I was received among the missionaries of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania.’’§ 





* Jbid., America, Antille 2, ff. 129-131, 135-8, 140, 157-160. 
+ 1751-1775. Cf. Foley, Collectanea, sv. Also Maryland-New York 


Province Archives S.J.: Farmer, Philadelphia, June 13, 1775,to . . . (?) 
Also Catalogues passim. 
¢ Propaganda Archives, America Centrale 2, ff. 118-20: ‘‘Gian Ant. 


Maggiora, uditore, etc.” Brussels, June 13, July t1-18, 1780, f. 141: Neale, 
Brugis, apud Moniales, July 16, 1780, to the auditor, Brussels. 


§ Maryland-New York Province Archives, 1783. 
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The faculties received from Dr. Challoner are dated 
October 4th, 1779, and are addressed as—‘‘ granted to the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard Neale, for the district of all British 
islands and colonies in America, to be used till recalled.’’* 


IV. 


On June 1gth, 1784, a formal, communication from 
Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of the Propaganda, informed 
Bishop Talbot, who had succeeded Dr. Challoner in 1781, 
that, in view of Dr. John Carroll’s appointment as Superior 
of the mission in the thirteen federated States of North 
America, the jurisdiction over those countries, delegated to 
the London Vicar-Apostolic, was extinguished. t 

In the same year, a strange case arose as to the islands. 
On October 15th, Bishop Talbot wrote to his Roman 
agent saying that, whereas in the year 1781 jurisdiction 
over the British West Indian islands ‘‘ was confirmed to 
me,” nevertheless ‘‘an Irish priest, deputed by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propaganda to be ‘Prefect of the 
Missions’ in the island of ‘Santa Cruz’ and others subject 
to the King of Denmark, had lately arrived in London,” 
and had shown the Bishop his faculties; ‘‘ wherein the 
British islands of America are joined to those of Denmark. 
These faculties are dated 1776; although before that time, 
and afterwards also, jurisdiction over these British islands 
had been delegated to my predecessor and was then con- 
firmed to me in the year 1781. I was nota little surprised 
at this information, and | cannot comprehend what can 
have been the intention of the Sacred Congregation in this 
matter, because to give the same authority to two different 
persons without subordination [one to another] cannot but 





— ————— ° 





* Baltimore Diocesan Archives: published in the American Cath. His- 
torical Researches, xvii. 48 (Jan., 1900). The faculties are printed on a 12mo 
sheet, and contain eleven numbered heads. The editor seems to be mis- 
taken in referring these faculties to Demarara, apparently on the ground 
that Neale went to that country in the next year. Shea notes the circum- 
stance that the Archbishop of Emesa, Ign. Busca, Nuncio in Brussels, 
gave Neale faculties for Demarara, May 4th, 1780. Georgetown Coll. 
Transcripts, 1780. Shea's excerpts from the same Baltimore Archives. 

+ Westminster Diocesan Archives. 
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create confusion and conflict of jurisdiction.”” He asks to 
be enlightened ; and also to be relieved, if possible, of this 
useless encumbrance of an authority, which he cannot 
effectually exercise in those far-off countries.* 

The Sign. Abbate Argenti of the Propaganda was 
instructed to clear this matter up, and his attention was 
especially called to the date of March 11th, 1776.t Then 
in due time it was noted that the London Vicar-Apostolic 
had been written to on March 26th, 1785, a little over five 
months from the date of his query.t The minutes of the 
answer follow ;§ and they are interesting, in view of the 
elements we have entered above from the same archives, 
which this subordinate was supposed to have examined. 

We may condense the minutes thus:—The piety of an 
Irish gentleman, Nicholas Tuite, had originated the mission 
in the island of Santa Cruz. On September 18th, 1752, he 
had obtained authorisation for himself and his successors 
[heirs ?] to nominate some Irish priests, secular and regular, 
to whom, supposing they were previously approved by 
their Ordinaries, the patents of missionaries for the said 
islands were granted, with faculties corresponding for each 
in particular ; and that without any dependence of one upon 
another, and without limitation of time. Three Dominican 
religious were the first to be sent ;|| but they did not remain 
long and the good done was slight. At this moment there 
came a secular priest, by name Christopher MacEvoy, 
in the capacity of chaplain to one of those rich merchants. 
He, too, was authorised by this Congregation to administer 
the Sacraments ; and he worked zealously. His example 
was followed by other chaplains,’ whom the said Mr. Tuite 
caused to come over on purpose. In a short time that 
mission was seen to flourish and increase in the number of 
the faithful. 

Things went on so well, that Tuite formulated a petition 





* Propaganda Archives, America, Antilles 2, f. 334 : an extract. 

t+ II Marzo, 1776. 

t lbid. a tergo. . 

§ lbid., f. 335-338. 

|| After Fathers Ellis and Cross, S.J., had been there and had left or died. 
Two of the ‘‘ three” Dominicans were no doubt Fathers Kennedy and Allen, 
mentioned above. 

€ Nesfield, Devinish, or those to be mentioned later. 
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to the Congregation, desiring that MacEvoy might be 
declared Prefect of the mission, with powers to despatch 
his companions for service into the neighbouring islands of 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Eustace. On July 8th, 
1771 [?], MacEvoy was accordingly elected by this Con- 
gregation to be Prefect of Santa Cruz, with the faculties of 
formula iv., communicable not only to the missionaries of 
the islands, but also to navy chaplains who should come 
that way ; with the right also of using the said faculties in 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Eustace, subject to no 
Bishop or Vicar-Apostolic. Hereupon, McEvoy made a 
thorough visitation of the [Danish] islands; and sent in a 
report thereof, April 7th, 1775, which was brought up in 
the Congregation on March 11th, 1776. 

He mentioned that, in passing through some of the 
British islands, he had found the state of religion deplorable 
among Catholic whites and blacks alike, who would not 
think of supporting a priest ; and that withal the toleration 
or connivance of Protestants and magistrates was most 
auspicious. 

Acting upon this hint, the Sacred Congregation deter- 
mined to provide a priest at its own expense for the British 
islands; and, for that purpose, passed two decrees, which 
were approved by the Holy Father on the 17th of the same 
month and year, March, 1776. One of these ‘‘ committed 
to the fidelity and vigilance of the said Prefect of Santa 
Cruz and his successors,” the’ ‘‘islands of Barbouda, St. 
Christopher, Antigoa, and others adjoining, which are 
comprised in the jurisdiction of no other prefect;” and 
extended his faculties for Santa Cruz to the English islands 
indicated, until the Holy See should provide otherwise. 

The other decree contained, that in future no priest, 
whether secular or regular, was authorised to exercise the 
care of souls or to administer the Sacraments, either in 
the Danish islands, or in those subject to the British 
which were under no other Prefect, save with the licence 
of the Prefect for the time being in the missions of Santa 
Cruz. 

So far what happened with regard to the Tuites and the 
Danish islands is new and interesting; but what follows, 
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regarding Bishops Petre and Challoner, contains points 
which are novel and dubious. 

The report continues:—In the said Congregation of 
March 11th, 1776, it was observed that the Anglo-American 
islands had been subjected to the jurisdiction of the Vicar- 
Apostolic of London, by virtue of a previous decree, dated 
December 6th, 1756, and approved by his Holiness, 
January 23rd, 1757. The said islands were so far put 
under his jurisdiction, ‘‘ or, to express it better, the faculties 
which the aforesaid Vicar had for his Vicariate were so far 
extended in that Congregation to the Anglo-American 
islands also, in as far as there was not any Bishop or Vicar- 
Apostolic there ” ; and because moreover the wars prevented 
the appointment of a Vicar-Apostolic. 

This extension of faculties was granted to him for six 
years ;* but in 1759, at the instance of Mgr. Challoner, 
Bishop of Debora, it was prolonged, in the audience of 
March 25th, for another six years. ‘‘ After this second 
prolongation, granted in 1759, no other confirmation is 
found. Only in 1781, on January 14th, Mgr. Challoner, 
Bishop of Debora, being dead, Mgr. James Talbot, who 
had been for many years his coadjutor in the Vicariate, pre- 
sented his petition to this Congregation for the grant and 
confirmation of the usual faculties, as well ordinary as 
extraordinary, and in particular petitioned for the extension 
of his faculties during a sexennium over the colonies and 
islands of America subject to the English crown ; so that, 
in the audience had by Mgr. Secretary on March 4th, 1781, 
the desired extension was obtained for him of his faculties 
in Insulas etiam et Colonias Americae Dominio Anglorum 
subjectas.”+ So the report concludes; and, whatever we 
may think of the value of this pleading, it exactly justifies 
the contention of Mgr. Talbot that two distinct and in- 
dependent subjects were vested at the same time with 
faculties over the same territory and the same persons. 

A letter was addressed to Bishop Talbot,} to which he 





* 1757-1763. 

+ Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 2, ff. 335-338: endorsed on 
extract of Talbot to agent, October 15th, 1784. 

t March 26th, 1785, according to endorsement on letter just quoted ; but 
March 16th, according to Talbot's reply of May 31st. 
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replied urging reasons for being liberated from the West 
Indian jurisdiction, and suggesting the appointment of a 
Prefect of the mission with ample powers. Among his 
reasons, he gives this one, that the supply of missionaries 
‘tin this kingdom itself is failing, and very probably will 
fail still more and more.”’* 

As the Vicariate-Apostolic of London seems to have had 
nothing further to do with the Danish islands, we need not 
follow out their history any more, nor that of other islands, 
except just to indicate the gradual trimming all round of 
the old West Indian district or annex. 


V. 


Through some one’s egregious blundering, the history of 
the Danish island district became a sad one indeed. When, 
in 1803, Tuite the second, by name Robert, Chamberlain 
to the King of Denmark, and a Catholic quite worthy of his 
father Nicholas, happened to be in Baltimore transacting 
among other business that of the Prefecture-Apostolic, he 
and Bishop Carroll found to their dismay in the documents 
which came with him, that among the divers priests who 
were labouring so well in that prefecture not one probably 
had possessed any legitimate faculties for many years past, 
and MacEvoy was long since dead. The names that appear 
are those of the Rev. Mr. Keating, Rev. Henry Kendal, 
Rev. Matthew Herrard. But, unfortunately, this was the 
time of the wars of Napoleon, It was only five years later, 
in 1808, when the Bishop-elect of New York, Dr. Concanen, 
was waiting at Leghorn to cross the seas, that he was able 
to inform Archbishop Carroll of papers being now in his 
keeping, which empowered his Grace to distribute faculties, 
etc., for the Antille and Lucajan islands, whence no word 
had reached Rome for many years.t We then find Carroll 





* Ibid., f. 344 ; London, May 31st, 178s. 

+ Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 3, ff. 297-303; Robert Tuite, 
Baltimore, [Dec.] 3rd, 1803, with autograph commendations added by F. 
E. Nagot, Sulpician Superior of seminary, and John Carroll, Bishop of 
Baltimore. Georgetown College Tr. Aug. 3, 1803 ; July 23, 1802; Sept. 12, 
1809. 
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communicating in 1809 with the Rev. Mr. Kendall, 
although he never received Concanen’s papers. In 1811- 
1812, he carries on correspondence with Santa Cruz. In 
1815, Bishop Cheverus, of Boston, writes to Carroll of 
Father O’Flynn at Santa Cruz, who is waiting for faculties 
from the Archbishop of Baltimore.* His successor, Arch- 
bishop Neale, receives word two years later from Cardinal 
Litta that a Vicar-General has now been appointed for 
‘¢St. Dominica.” t 

Meanwhile in 1794, John Douglass, Bishop of Centuria, 
was the source of jurisdiction for French San Domingo, 
now become British. { On August 22nd of that year, he 
communicated to the Sacred Congregation the documents 
of a negotiation between Bentinck, Duke of Portland, and 
Mer. Antoine Eustache Osmond, Bishop of Comminges, 
at present a French exile in England, and originally a native 
of San Domingo. The negotiation had for its object the 
appointment of Osmond as English commissary or visitor 
apostolic for all the West Indies, which had formerly been 
French, but were now under British control. Dr. Douglass 
wrote at length in approbation of the plan.§ But, three 
months later, we find that Mgr. Erskine expounds to 
Cardinal Campanelli a series of difficulties which occur 
against any such proposal. || 

In 1800, Bishop Douglass has powers for all the English 
West Indies ;7 and is deeply engaged with Lord Balcarres 
in the ecclesiastical troubles which threaten Jamaica with a 
schism.** 

In 1801, ‘there is a discussion going on in the Pro- 
paganda, as to who is in authority over San Domingo, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Santa Lucia, the Antille.tt 

In 1805, Bishop Douglass, speaking of his jurisdiction 
over the islands of San Domingo, Martinique, etc., says 








* Georgetown College, Tr., 1811-12 : Cheverus, 1811-15. 

+ Georgetown Coll. Tr., 1817: Shea's copy. 

t+ Propaganda Archives, America, Antille 3, ff. 120-121; 125-126, Mar. 5, 
1794: Nov. 27, 1797. 

§ Jbid., ff. 106-108 ; 109-110 ; Aug. 22, 1794. 

|| /b¢d., America Centrale 2, ff. 41-45, Nov. 11, 1794 : an extract. 

§ lbid., America, Antille 3, f. 225. 

** Ibid., ff. 239-246. 

tt lbid., f. 266. 
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that the London Vicar-Apostolic has had jurisdiction over 
the English islands ever since 1688.* This assertion would 
go to wipe out the very memory of all that was so laboriously 
investigated and ascertained in 1756, forty-nine years before. 

Finally, on January 31st, 1818, Dr. William Poynter, 
Vicar-Apostolic of London, proposed Thomas Gillow for 
the post of Vicar-Apostolic in the English West Indian 
islands. On January 15th, in the next year, he proposed 
for the same Antilles another candidate, James Buckley.+ 
This nomination was effectual. Writing on April 19th of 
that same year, 1819, Dr. Buckley returned thanks to the 
Congregation for his appointment as Vicar-Apostolic over 
the English and Danish West Indian islands ; and, under 
date of August 21st, he received a. decree indicating the 
islands and places comprised in his Vicariate. t 

If to this movement of jurisdiction in the islands we add 
that, in 1817, Bishop Dubourg, of New Orleans, petitioned 
the King of Spain and the Propaganda for the extension of 
his jurisdiction over the ‘‘two Floridas” ;§ and that, in 
1822, Bishop England, of Charleston, told the Propaganda 
of the two Floridas being handed over to Bishop Dubourg 
and himself by the Bishop of Havana ;|| we see, on the one 
hand, the final withdrawal of continental mission-territory 
into the circle of the United States hierarchy, and, on the 
other, the final severance of mainland and islands alike 
from their old centre, the Vicariate-Apostolic of London. 


THos. HUGHEs, S.]. 








lbid., ff. 307-308. 
Ibid., f. 415 ; f. 427. 
lbid., f. 428; f. 433. 
§ Jbid., America Centrale 3, ff. 433-434. 
| Georgetown College Tr., July 22, 1822: from Propaganda, America 
Centrale 7. 
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The Arab Conquest of Egypt, and the Last Thirty Years | 
of the Roman Dominion. By ALFRED J. BUTLER, 
D. Litt., F.S.A., Fellow of Brasenose College ; Author 
of Zhe Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, etc. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1902. 


TINHE wide liturgical literature of all the divers rites of 

East and West has many and very various attractions. 
Our own Latin Breviaries and Missals, with their well- 
chosen lessons and their rich medizval hymnody, yield to 
none in doctrinal accuracy or warmth of devotion, or in 
literary beauty; and to most of us they have the 
additional advantage of familiar use. The Grzco-Russian, 
the Armenian, and the Syriac Rites all have special charms | 
of their own: while the last-named, besides its own 
intrinsic merit, has the memories associated with its | 
sacred language. Yet, in one way, the Office Books of the : 
Coptic Church stand out above the rest. Others may 
possibly surpass them in their theology, or in beauty of 
form; but they may well be most attractive for the 
historical student: for here, at every turn, he may see 
unmistakable traces of all the varying stages of Egyptian 
history. In the liturgical text he may see the last living | 
remnant of the ancient tongue of the Pharaohs, and | 
recognise words that may still be read in Hieroglyphic or | 
Hieratic inscriptions on obelisk or papyrus. But here | 
they are written in the uncial script of the early Christian : 
era, and mixed in a strange medley with the classic Greek | 
of the Alexandrian Fathers and Hebrew Amens and : 
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Alleluias. And beside this complex Coptic text, the 
liturgical language of the Egyptian Christians, there runs 
a vernacular version in the dominant Arabic of their 
Muslim masters, in which it would seem that the rubrical 
directions must needs be written in order that they may be 
understanded of the Coptic clergy, to whom both their 
ancient Egyptian and the speech of the Greek Fathers 
have now become well-nigh unintelligible. 

And if no other liturgy is so rich in historic associations 
as the Coptic; it may be safely said that no other land can 
boast a history at once so lengthy and so full of strange 
and varied interest. In most other parts of the globe 
great deeds and memorable events are confined to some 
particular periods; and as we follow the course of the 
great world drama it seems that the scenes are ever shifting 
with the lapse of ages. But here, as on some favoured spot, 
the muse of history lingers as though she were loth to 
leave it. In the dim dawn of civilization we may find 
Egypt striving for empire with her mighty rivals, Assyria 
and Babylonia. But while the glories of Babylon and 
Niniveh were soon to pass away, and lie buried in the dust 
till modern explorers should come to deliver them from 
their long oblivion, a very different fate was in store for 
Egypt. When the lengthy list of the native dynasties had 
at last come to an end, the land of the Pharaohs was to 
become the stage of many stirring scenes in Greek and 
Roman history. The learned glories of Heliopolis were to 
find a counterpart in the city of Alexandria, the chosen 
home of science and literature, where the various streams 
of Greek and Oriental thought were to blend together and 
go forth in a new flood to fertilize the fields of medizval 
and modern philosophy. A yet deeper interest attaches to 
the place of Egypt in the history of religion. Needless to 
say, it plays a conspicuous part in the Bible story of the 
Old and New Testaments. And coming down to a later 
date, it is here in Alexandria—the city of Clement and 
Origen and Athanasius—that we find the first great school 
of Christian Theology. 

These memories of the past might well be enough to 
lend a peculiar charm to the story of Egypt. But there are 
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still some later pages that have an especial interest for the 
English reader, who cannot forget that in more modern 
times this historic land was made the scene of many a 
stirring struggle ; and dim memories of ancient empires 
and the glories of the Christian Fathers are strangely 
blended with the names of Napoleon and Abercromby, 
Nelson and Gordon. 

For this reason we might well be ready to welcome a 
work on the history of Egypt, even if it did no more than 
tell afresh some of that old story with which we are all 
fairly familiar. For though it has been told many a time and 
in well-nigh every fashion, in learned treatises and light 
books for popular reading, it can scarcely lose its 
inexhaustible interest. And each new historian may hope 
to add something to the work achieved by his forerunners, 
or at least to set the familiar facts in some fresh aspect. 
But the book before us may fairly lay claim to a far higher 
merit; for in his history of the Arab conquest of Egypt, 
Mr. A. J. Butler has endeavoured to grapple with the 
problems of an epoch that has hitherto been strangely 
neglected and still more strangely misread by some of our 
leading historians. 

Gibbon has told us that, when he was about to read some 
new book, he was wont to pause for a while, and think 
over all that he already knew on the subject treated by 
its author, so that he might know how much had been 
gained by the study of its pages. In the case of a reader 
so learned as Gibbon, this was a sufficiently severe test ; 
and we may well imagine that many books of the day 
would make but slender additions to his stores of know- 
ledge. But Mr. Butler’s present volume challenges a 
yet severer ordeal. It is not merely the knowledge of this 
or that individual reader, but the sum of all that is 
generally known and accepted by historians on this epoch 
of Egyptian history, that may be set down at the outset for 
the purpose of comparison. And it is boldly claimed that 
a fresh light is here thrown on a page that has heretofore 
been involved in confusion ; while much of the old story 
must now be rejected as a fable. 

We need hardly say that some of the author’s critical 
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reconstruction is but tentative and conjectural. And even 
on some points on which he speaks with confidence, there 
may possibly be room for some difference of opinion. Yet 
we venture to think that, in the main, his position is firmly 
established ; and his book must be accepted for what it 
claims to be—the true story of the Arab conquest of Egypt. 

We lately had occasion to speak in these pages on the 
need of a searching scrutiny of traditional history, and the 
advantage of a full and separate treatment of particular 
periods. Mr. Butler’s book is certainly an _ excellent 
instance in illustration. Strange as it may seem, this is 
apparently the first time that this crucial period in Egyptian 
history has thus been made the subject ofa separate study ; 
and though the conquest of the country by the Arab 
invader necessarily fills some passing pages in Gibbon’s 
great work, or in any history of the rise and spread of 
Islam, the account there given is generally meagre 
enough, and as it would now seem, strangely misleading. 
To some extent, indeed, this admits of an explanation ; 
for the brief notice taken of the Arab conquest may be 
ascribed to the absence of sufficient documentary evidence, 
while the errors are probably due to some rash attempt to 
supply the omission by means of conjecture. In a word, 
the historians have, however unconsciously, made their own 
ignorance the measure, and in the absence of any ample 
records of resistance, they have hastily come to the 
conclusion that the conquest of the country was ac- 
complished without a struggle. In the same way, the fact 
that the Coptic Christians have long lived in peace under 
Muslim masters, while they had previously suffered a 
bitter persecution at the hands of Orthodox or Monothelite 
emperors, has seemed to warrant the conclusion that they 
naturally welcomed the Arabs as deliverers. And when it 
is further found that one of the leaders who surrendered 
the land to the Muslim was a Christian Bishop, it is 
scarcely surprising that some writers have confidently 
identified him with the Coptic Patriarch. 

Such, in its main lines, is the commonly received story 
of the conquest as it may be read in the pages of Gibbon 
or in later historians. And it must be allowed that, how- 
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ever unsupported by satisfactory evidence, it is at any rate 
sufficiently plausible and consistent. Nor was it likely to 
be displaced by any rival theories or conjectures. But 
though, as we have said, Mr. Butler does not disdain the 
use of tentative hypotheses, which, after all, have their 
legitimate function in history, the real basis of his book is 
happily something more solid and substantial, to wit, the 
testimony of an early writer almost contemporary with the 
epoch of the Arab invasion. This is the Coptic Bishop 
John of Nikiou, whose chronicle, wholly unknown to 
earlier writers, is now made to throw a flood of light on 
these obscure pages of Egyptian history. Neither the 
Coptic original nor the first-hand Arabic version have so far 
been recovered, though it is possible that they may yet linger 
in the dust of some Egyptian library. But an Ethiopic 
translation from the Arabic has happily been brought from 
Abyssinia. It is just twenty years since Zotenberg 
published his French rendering of the Ethiopic. But so 
far as we are aware, the book now before us is the first 
practical attempt to apply the new evidence of the Coptic 
chronicle to the elucidation of the history of the Arab 
conquest. 

It is some satisfaction to us to note the source from which 
this welcome new evidence comes to the aid of our 
historians. For some writers have shown a disposition to 
disparage the treasures of Ethiopic literature. Thus the 
editor of his Literary Remains tells us how the late 
Emanuel Deutsch was dissuaded by his friends from 
accompanying the Abyssinian expedition: and adds that 
‘Cexperience justified the prudence of their counsels, since 
nothing of the slightest importance was discovered in the 
country.” It was perhaps only natural that Jews or 
Protestants should make little account of the many manu- 
scripts in which miraculous legends and exuberant Marian 
devotion are among the most conspicuous features. But 
as our readers may remember, we have found these same 
Ethiopic MSS. lend valuable aid on former occasions, * 





* Cf. ‘*The Syriac Testament of Our Lord,” DUBLIN REVIEW, April, 1900, 
P+ 254: 
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and the present volume affords fresh proof of the real 
worth of these literary spoils of Abyssinia. 

But while the long lost chronicle of the old Coptic Bishop 
may be said to furnish the foundation of Mr. Butler’s 
history, it must by no means be thought that the work was 
done ready to his hand, or that his own task was merely 
that of aninterpreter oratranscriber. As he tells us himself, 
the Ethiopic chronicle, which he has read both in Zoten- 
berg’s French translation and in an unpublished English 
rendering by Dr. Charles, is unfortunately incomplete, 
while its chronology shows some signs of disorder. Thus, 
on many important points of the story, the author was fain 
to content himself with the evidence of other sources, such 
as the Coptic life of Severus and the later Arabic writers. 
But John of Nikiou’s chronicle is still the main authority 
for the true history of the Arab conquest. As our author 
says in estimating the value of the chronicle in its present 
condition : 

‘¢ Where the text is clear and uncorrupted, it is of exteme 
value: but most unhappily it is almost a complete blank 
from the accession of Heraclius to the arrival of the Arabs 
before Babylon: thus the story of the Persian conquest and 
the recovery of Egypt has dropped out, and the history of 
the later stages of the Arab conquest is in such a tumbled 
and topsy-turvy state that the true order and meaning of 
the narrative are almost past the power of criticism to 
reconstitute. Yet certain cardinal facts are established 
which, though at variance with later Arab tradition, must 
be regarded as of absolutely unimpeachable authority, and 
as furnishing a firm and sure basis for the study of this 
epoch. Indeed it is the acquisition of John’s MS. by the 
British Abyssinian Expedition which has made it possible 
to write a history of the Arab conquest of Egypt.’’* 

In addition to this account of the work which forms his 
chief authority, Mr. Butler gives us a critical survey of the 
remaining sources, such as the Arabic and Armenian 
historians, together with a full list of the leading authorities 
and editions used in writing the present volume. In this 





* Preface, p. ix. 
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preliminary critical apparatus, and in his careful recon- 
struction of the chronological framework of the story, he 
shows all the best and most characteristic qualities of what 
may be called the new scientific school of history. At the 
same time, his work is marked by merits that are some- 
times wanting in writers of this stamp; for his story is well 
told, and his pages present a graphic and lively picture of 
the age with which he is dealing. Tosome extent, at least, 
the book may appear to have a polemical purpose, to wit, 
the refutation of the current opinion that Egypt was 
betrayed by the Coptic Christians, and fell an easy prey 
to the Arab invaders. But this object is attained by 
establishing the true story of the long struggle and the 
sufferings of the Copts, and the final surrender of Alexandria 
by their arch-enemy. The book is thus no mere piece 
of polemics, but a genuine history set forth in a clear and 
ordered narrative, which is supported at every turn by due 
reference to the original sources of evidence. 

In the course of the volume, Mr. Butler is led to touch on 
many topics of varied interest, and his sources furnish a 
rich fund of information, much of which will probably be 
new to many of his readers. At the same time one central 
subject gives a unity to the whole. And the judicious 
reader will readily recognise that the other topics treated in 
the opening chapters, and elsewhere in the volume, are 
necessary for a right understanding of the Arab conquest ; 
for it is well to add that the attitude of the Copts towards 
the Muslim invaders is by no means the only point in this 
portion of Egyptian history that has been misunderstood 
by writers of an earlier generation. Thus Gibbon himself 
speaks of Egypt at the time of the Persian conquest ‘‘as the 
only province which had been exempt, since the time of 
Diocletian, from foreign and domestic war.” Mr. Butler 
observes that this ‘‘extraordinary statement ”’ of the great 
historian is in conflict with his own account of the Copts in 
his next chapter. But it receives a still more startling 
contradiction in the stirring story here told—from John of 
Nikiou—of the part played by Egypt in the struggle that 
wrought the fall of Phocas, and set the imperial sceptre in 
the hands of Heraclius. Mindful of its subordinate place 
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in the present history, Mr. Butler is commendably brief in 
his account of the revolution and its consequences. None 
the less, these preliminary chapters are full of interest, and 
make some welcome additions to our knowledge of 
Egyptian history. 

Mr. Butler justly rejects the fabulous story of the race 
between Nicetas and Heraclius for the imperial crown ; and 
he points out that, while the objective of Heraclius was 
Thessalonica, that of Nicetas was Alexandria; and this 
was part of one consistent plan. In other words, as 
earlier historians have failed to see, the struggle for the 
possession of Egypt, the granary of the Eastern empire, 
was one of the main factors of the revolution, involving in 
its result the fall of Phocas and the triumph of his great 
rival. Making excellent use of the new evidence at his 
command, Mr. Butler gives us a graphic account of this 
forgotten campaign, and shows how, for a time, the 
vigorous action of Bonosus revived the failing fortunes of 
Phocas, and how it was only his defeat before Alexandria 
that sealed the Emperor’s doom. 

The story of this dramatic struggle for the possession of 
Egypt has an interest of its own, apart from its bearing on 
the later war with the Arab invaders. Much the same 
may be said of the chapters that deal with the Persian con- 
quest, though here the chief interest naturally lies in the 
fact that this is one phase of the long struggle with the 
Persian power which overshadowed a great part of the 
reign of Heraclius. The story of the Christian Em- 
peror’s final victory over Chosroes, and his recovery of 
the Cross has often been told before; and its memory is 
kept alive by the annual festival of the Exaltation of the 
Cross. But even those who are familiar with the story 
may well be glad to see the graphic account given in these 
pages, for the subject certainly loses nothing of its 
dramatic interest in Mr. Butler’s hands. Atthe same time, 
the feelings with which the reader leaves the present story 
of the struggle have little of the spirit of triumph that 
breathes in the Breviary office. For when it is seen in the 
full cOntext of contemporary history, the glory of Heraclius 
is darkened by the shadow of the approaching disaster, 
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which was, in some degree, the result of his victory over 
the Persian power. Although they knew it not, the great 
rival empires in their long struggle for supremacy were 
not working for the triumph of either, but were only pre- 
paring the way for the victorious progress of Islam— 


‘“ . .. ..6e forse é nato 
Chi l’uno e l'altro cacciara del nido.”’ 


The careful student who has read how both Greek and 
Persian subsequently passed beneath the Muslim yoke can 
hardly fail to note the natural sequence of events. But the 
truth of this inference is borne in upon us with fresh force 
by the striking picture presented in Mr. Butler’s pages. 
The whole history of the Eastern world might well have 
run in a very different course if the first warriors of Islam 
had been met by the yet unbroken might of Persia, or by 
the army which Heraclius led forth to the conquest of 
Chosroes. 

Those who are fascinated by the great central crises of 
history may well love to linger on the story of this 
momentous period. For there is surely a strange and 
tragic pathos in the scene described by some writers, who 
tell how the victorious Emperor was met by the messengers 
of Mohammed with the letter calling on him to embrace 
the creed of Islam. Similar letters were also sent to the 
Sovereign of Persia, to the Negus of Abyssinia, to the 
Governor of Egypt, and to five of the Arab princes. To 
the great rulers of Rome and Persia the imperious message 
of the Arab prophet might well appear to be an empty 
boast. Yet, as the author reminds us, ‘‘of all the 
dominions whose allegiance Mohammed demanded, 
Abyssinia to-day remains the one power which has 
never bowed the knee to Islam.’’* 

In spite of the ephemeral nature of his victory, Heraclius 
came back from his great Persian campaign covered with 
glory. And,as Mr. Butler justly says, he may be regarded 
as the first of the Crusaders. It is a strange contrast to 
turn from these bright pages to the dark story of his closing 
years, and see the sorry figure he made when he attempted 
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to play the part of a theologian, and bring peace to the 
separated Churches. Even here we cannot but feel some 
sympathy for the ruler who aspired to heal the gaping 
wounds of heresy and schism, even as he had delivered the 
empire—so he fondly fancied—from the chief danger that 
threatened it from without. But, unhappily, instead of 
seeking peace and security in the general acceptance of 
Catholic doctrine, and promoting that object by those 
milder means which were recommended both by Christian 
charity and by natural prudence, he adopted a new, and 
apparently neutral, creed ; and sought to impose it on both 
Catholic and Monophysite alike. And whether by his own 
act, or that of his agents, this imperial theology was 
enforced by drastic measures, which only deepened and 
embittered the existing divisions of Eastern Christianity. 
This disastrous ecclesiastical policy of Heraclius, like his 
victories on the field of battle, did much to prepare the way 
for the Muslim invaders. 

But there is no need to dwell on the story of the 
Monothelite troubles, which may be read at length in any 
manual of theology or Church history. Still less need we 
linger on the vexed questions and interminable controver- 
sies that have gathered round the hapless name of Honorius. 
It will be enough to observe in passing that the Pope 
apparently mistook the nature of the points at issue, 
incautiously accepting the version put before him by the 
subtle and shifty spokesman of the imperial heresy. 

Mr. Butler touches on these extraneous topics with a 
light hand. But the historian of the Arab conquest of 
Egypt has little occasion to concern himself with the 
niceties of dogmatic theology or the characters of Popes 
and Bishops. And men like Sergius and Pyrrhus, who 
make a great figure in the Monothelite controversy, receive 
but a passing mention in his pages. It is otherwise with 
another conspicuous protagonist of the new doctrine, Cyrus, 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, who played an important part 
in the tragic drama which is here unfolded before us. And, 
if he cannot exactly be called the hero of the story, he may 
at least be regarded as its evil genius. This is indeed one 
of the central factors in Mr. Butler’s reconstruction of the 
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history of the conquest, by the evidence afforded by the 
chronicle of John of Nikiou. Earlier historians, as we 
have seen, ascribed the conquest of the country to the 
treachery of persecuted Copts, who were supposed to have 
welcomed the Arabs as deliverers from Orthodox, or 
Monothelite oppression; and according to one account, 
Coptic bishops were among the chief agents in the betrayal. 
But Mr. Butler is able to show, by the help of his Ethopic 
chronicle, that the blame ascribed to the Copts must be 
shifted on to the shoulders of their arch-enemy, the 
Monothelite Patriarch Cyrus, who had already troubled 
them by his persistent persecution. Indeed, his appoint- 
ment to the See of Alexandria was one of the first fatal 
steps taken by Heraclius in pursuance of his untoward 
ecclesiastical policy. To quote Mr. Butler :—‘‘ The latter 
appointment was a ruinous miscalculation. We shall soon 
have to follow the journey of Cyrus to Egypt, and see what 
shipwreck the Emperor’s project there suffered, as it 
encountered not only the resistance of the Melkite 
Sophronius and his followers, but also the opposition of 
nearly the whole Coptic priesthood and people. We shall 
see how Cyrus, baffled in his hopes of peaceably converting 
the Egyptians to Monothelitism, issued a declaration of 
war against their Church, and madly strove to goad the 
Copts into changing their creed by persecution.’”* 

It must be remembered that this ill-chosen agent was 
entrusted by the Emperor with a two-fold power which 
enabled him to carry out his sinister purpose with a fatal 
facility. The fact that Cyrus had this double office is 
indeed no new discovery of our author, for it was already 
known to Gibbon, who tells us that: ‘‘ The prefecture of 
Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been trusted by 
Heraclius to the Patriarch Cyrus,” adding a characteristic 
gibe at the political capacity of the clergy.t But in the 
present case the root of the mischief was not the meddling 
of a churchman in the affairs of State, but the Emperor’s 
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encroachment on the domain of theology; and the 
Patriarch-Governor was at least an appropriate appoint- 
ment of the imperial theologian. The only ground of 
Gibbon’s sarcasm against Cyrus was the manifest failure of 
his defence of Egypt—a failure due in some degree to the 
Patriarch’s ill-starred policy of persecution. But this, it 
would now seem, was by no means the whole guilt of the 
Patriarch, for he put a finishing touch to his work of mis- 
government by the surrender of the country to the Arabs. 
As Mr. Butler says, ‘‘ Heraclius courted disaster’’ when he 
made choice of Cyrus: 

‘‘For this was the evil genius who not only wrecked the 
Emperor’s hopes of religious union in Egypt, but who, after 
making himself a name of terror and loathing to the Copts for 
ten years ; after stamping out to the best of his power the Coptic 
belief by persecution, made Coptic allegiance to Roman rule 
impossible; the tyrant who misgoverned the country into hatred 
of the Empire, and so prepared the way for the Arab conquest: 
and the traitor who at the critical moment delivered it over by 
Surrender to the enemy.” * 

This passage is worth quoting not only because it sums 
up the damning indictment which the author brings against 
Cyrus, but because, at the same time, it shows what he 
considers the true state of the case in regard to the attitude 
of the Coptic Christians. It is not disputed that persecution 
had loosened the allegiance of the native Egyptians; nor 
is it suggested that, as a whole, they took an active part in 
the defence of the country. It would seem, indeed, that 
whether against foreign foe or domestic tyrant, they seldom 
went beyond the half-hearted policy of ‘‘ passive resistance.” 
All that is here shown from the chronicle of John of Nikiou 
and other trustworthy sources is that, far from giving the 
Arabs a welcome, the Copts, not without good reason, 
regarded their coming with terror. Whatever may have 
been their eventual gain by this change of masters, at the 
first they only suffered at the hands of the invaders; and 
such assistance as they rendered was but the natural out- 
come of force or terror. 

It may perhaps be thought that Mr. Butler, as the 
historian of the ancient Coptic Churches, is not wholly free 
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from prejudice in this matter. Yet in point of fact the 
conclusion was only borne in upon him by the study of the 
evidence. For he approached the subject under the 
influence of the common opinion that ‘‘the Copts sided 
gladly with the Muslim invaders.” It was impossible to 
retain this opinion after reading John of Nikiou, and 
examining the evidence which showed that Cyrus, and not, 
as was too often believed, a Coptic prince or bishop, played 
a leading part in surrendering the country to the Arabs. 

The existing confusion on this last point is probably due 
in some measure to the fact that in most of the early 
accounts the Egyptian ruler in question is not mentioned 
by his proper name, but is generally described as AZ 
Mukaukas. The meaning of this word is involved in some 
mystery. Some writers, with Gibbon, have taken it as a 
personal name, without troubling themselves as to its 
derivation. Thus Gibbon says confidently: ‘‘A rich and 
noble Egyptian, of the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled 
his faith to obtain the administration of his province,” etc.* 
But as the person so described appears in the Arabic 
records as the ruler of Egypt, the word has very commonly 
been taken to bea title of the office. Thus, in Castell’s great 
Lexicon, we find it explained as ‘‘Nomen proprium et 
commune regis Aigypti et Alexandriz, necnon Indorum 
princeps.” But in this sense there is nothing to account 
for the origin of the word, as its other meaning, the name 
of a bird, can hardly help us. 

Who was this mysterious ‘‘ Mukaukas,” and what was 
the meaning of his strange name or title? It is certainly a 
very pretty problem ; and we can hardly wonder if many 
have gone sadly astray in their ingenious efforts to find a 
satisfactory solution. But Mr. Butler, if we are not 
much mistaken, has at length been able to read the riddle. 
It was hardly possible to discover the meaning and 
derivation of the name before the identification of the 
person who bore it, and our author wisely directed his 
first efforts to the solution of this primary problem. The 
answer which he found soon suggested the clue to the 
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further question of philology. As the independent agree- 
ment of others in the same view may serve in some 
measure to confirm the conclusion, we may mention that 
the same derivation of the word had already occurred to us 
as we read Mr. Butler’s earlier pages. 

Cyrus, who was foisted into the Patriarchal See of 
Alexandria, was not a native Egyptian, but a stranger from 
the Caucasus. And it was natural enough that the Copts, 
who suffered so much at his hands, should be led to lay 
stress on this fact of his alien origin. The reader may 
remember how Marie Antoinette was called ‘‘ the Austrian 
woman,” and how some of our own ancestors were prone to 
dwell on the Dutch or German origin of some of our 
sovereigns. Similar motives might well lead the Copts to 
describe Cyrus, not by his name or his title of Patriarch, 
but as ‘‘the Caucasian.” Such is Mr. Butler’s simple 
explanation of the name, an explanation which is favoured 
by the fact that in what may be considered the original 
Coptic form the word is Pchauchios. The inital M in 
Mukaukas is thus a modification of the Egyptian article, 
and the Arabic Ad is consequently redundant. If, as we 
think likely, this was in fact the origin of the word, there is 
no wonder that it long remained a mystery, when its out- 
ward form had thus been modified by change of dialect and 
lapse of time, and the identity of the ‘* Caucasian ” 
Patriarch had been forgotten. 

It is well to add that, while the light thus thrown on the 
meaning of this mysterious name may be said to lend some 
support to the author’s reconstruction of this chapter of 
Egyptian history, his main position does not in any way 
depend on this ingenious effort in etymology. It is freely 
allowed that the name is used of others than Cyrus, whether 
this be from some confusion in the facts of history or 
because the writers who so used it mistook the name for an 
official titie. But the story here unfolded would still stand, 
even in the highly improbable event of the alleged title 
being discovered in some record of an earlier age than that 
of Cyrus the Caucasian. As Mr. Butler says in regard to 
the question of identity, ‘‘ all the Arabic authorities show 
that the action of the Mukaukas centres in the surrender of 
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Egypt; and John of Nikiou proves conclusively that the 
betrayer of Egypt was Cyrus.’’* 

But, if this may be taken as clearing up the meaning of 
the name, it must be confessed that the character of the 
man himself still remains an impenetrable mystery. To 
the Catholic theologian, the Monothelite heresy, of which 
Cyrus was the champion, naturally appears to be but an 
offshoot of the main error of the Monophysites. And it is 
therefore by no means easy to understand why the pro- 
tagonist of this modified Monophysitism should pursue his 
more thorough-going brethren with such relentless rigour. 
But it must be remembered that similar internecine feuds 
are a marked characteristic of this particular family of 
heresies, as is sufficiently shown by the story of the 
Corrupticole and Jncorrupticole. Mr. Butler gives an 
interesting but painful account of the persecution of the 
Copts by Cyrus the Mukaukas. One of the first to feel its 
fury was the Coptic Patriarch Benjamin; but, like his 
great Orthodox predecessor in the See of Alexandria, he 
sought refuge in flight, and long lay in concealment in the 
desert monasteries. The strange story of his career stands 
out in marked contrast with that of his Monothelite rival. 
Living in exile, wandering from one monastery to another, 
he yet managed to govern and direct his persecuted flock, 
and eventually survived the betrayal of Alexandria and the 
downfall of his country. He was clearly a man of strong 
and determined character. And it is safe to say that it is 
largely owing to his zealous exertions that the Copts stood 
firm in the face of danger; and, in spite of some errors, 
which are doubtless due to ignorance and misconception, 
have preserved their Christianity under the rule of their 
Muslim masters. For it would seem that on his first entry 
into the duties of his office, there were some signs of a 
laxity among some of the Coptic clergy that boded ill for 
their ability to stand the strain of persecution. But 
Benjamin soon set to work vigorously to bring them toa 
better state of mind. The following extract may serve as a 
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‘During my stay at Hulwan and Babylon I saw a number of 
froward men, both priests and deacons; my soul abhors their 
works. I write this letter to all the bishops, bidding them hold 
an inquiry once a month concerning every one of the clergy who 
had been ordained for less than ten years.”’* 


This same city of Babylon—not to be confounded with 
its more famous Asian namesake—fills a large place in the 
present history. For it was here that Cyrus, the Mukaukas, 
sustained a memorable siege ; and here he first formed his 
plan of surrender. He was called to Constantinople by 
Heraclius, who refused to sanction the proposed treaty of 
capitulation. But on the death of the great Emperor, he 
had his way with his weaker successor, and returned to 
Egypt with full power to accomplish his sinister purpose. 
With praiseworthy impartiality, the Coptic chronicler tells 
how he was welcomed by the populace on his arrival in 
Alexandria. Here he preached in the great church of the 
Caesarion to a vast concourse of people, who were all 
unconscious of the approaching surrender of the city to the 
Muslims. When the Patriarch’s purpose became known 
there was, naturally enough, some disturbance among the 
people of Alexandria, to whom, indeed, the fatal news was 
only made known by the arrival of the Arabs to take over 
the city according to the treaty drawn up and signed at 
Babylon. Cyrus, it would seem, had not dared to make an 
open avowal. But the popular outburst was all in vain, 
and the Muslims were masters of Alexandria. 

It is curious that while elsewhere in the story Mr. Butler 
is able to show that the task of the conquerors was not so 
easy as earlier historians would have us believe, in this 
case at least he has to correct an opposite error. For it 
may be remembered that, according to the common account, 
the city only fell into the hands of the Arabs after a long 
siege and a desperate struggle. ‘‘In their annals of 
conquest,” says Gibbon, ‘‘the siege of Alexandria is 
perhaps the most arduous and important enterprise.” But, 
as Mr. Butler shows, there was neither siege nor storm; 
and the conquerors only approached the city to receive its 
submission. The mistake, as he considers, is due to a 
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confusion between the first taking of Alexandria, when it 
was surrendered by Cyrus, and its subsequent recapture 
after the rebellion of Manuel. 

This new and authentic version of the taking of 
Alexandria throws some light on the old story of the 
burning of the famous Library: Mr. Butler’s chapter on 
this curious subject will be read with interest. To some 
of us, indeed, it may seem that the legend was already 
discredited by Gibbon’s criticism; though our author 
candidly admits that he began his study with the common 
belief that ‘‘the Arabs burned the Library of Alexandria.” 
It will need a robust faith to maintain that belief after 
reading the present volume. It was always a good ground 
of suspicion against the tale of Muslim destruction that it 
only made its appearance in literature some five centuries 
after the alleged event. But this argument from silence is 
now considerably strengthened by the silence of John of 
Nikiou, an historian and man of letters almost contemporary 
with the fall of Alexandria. And what is more, his account 
of the surrender is obviously fatal to the story, which 
plainly supposes that the city was taken by force. The 
Greeks were free to go and take their valuables with them ; 
and there was an armistice of eleven months between the 
conclusion of the treaty and the actual surrender of the city. 

There was thus every opportunity for saving the Library 
—if it really existed at the time. But this, we need hardly 
say, is extremely doubtful. For on the one hand there is 
positive evidence to show that the famous ancient Library 
had perished at a much earlier date; and on the other 
hand there is nothing that serves to establish the existence 
of any great public library in the city at the time of the 
Arab invasion. Mr Butler has an extremely interesting 
chapter on the state of art and literature in Egypt in the last 
days of the Roman dominion. In this he cites a pleasing 
page from the Spzrztual Meadow of Moschus, telling how the 
author and his friend Sophronius paid a visit to the library 
of Cosmas the student, ‘‘ who possessed the finest private 
library in Alexandria and freely lent his books to all 
readers.” * It is certainly hard to understand why John 
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Moschus and his friend, with all their love of learning 
and their gratitude to Cosmas for the use of his stores, 
should make no mention of the great Alexandrian Library 
if it had really existed in their day. 

In vindicating the Arabs from this charge of barbarism, 
Mr. Butler contrasts their general treatment of literary 
spoils with the conduct of some European nations: ‘* The 
English, on the capture of Magdala, found a large library 
of Abyssinian books, which they carried off: but before 
long they abandoned the greater part at some wayside 
church, because it was too much trouble to transport them. 
The selection of books for keeping seems to have been 
made at random : but the value of the books saved is some 
measure of the loss to the world of learning of the books 
abandoned. The British Museum MS. of John of Nikiou 
was among the treasures rescued in this haphazard 
manner.” t+ 

Although ‘‘the surrender of Alexandria must have 
extinguished the last hope of triumph for the Christian 
cause in Egypt,” as Mr. Butler shows, the reduction of the 
Delta still occupied a considerable time; and there is Arabic 
evidence of a battle fought in an intensely Coptic district 
nearly a year later than the capitulation of the city. This, 
he justly says, ‘‘ gives one more shock to those twin time- 
honoured fallacies—that ‘ Egypt fell almost without striking 
a blow,’ and that ‘the Copts welcomed the Arabs as 
deliverers.’” This resistance of the Copts, he adds, 
‘*argues in them a stubborn courage and a devotion to their 
religion, for which history has too long refused them the 
due meed of honour” (p. 357). 

In taking leave of the book, we must congratulate Mr. 
Butler on the success with which he has accomplished a 
task of singular difficulty. Something, no doubt, still 
remains to be done in this field, and possibly some of the 
author’s views may be modified by further discoveries. But 
his book has certainly thrown a flood of light on a dark 
region of Egyptian history. It may be well to add that the 
outward form and the typography of the volume are a 
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favourable specimen of the well-known workmanship of the 
Clarendon Press, and the title of its contents is emblazoned 
in flowing Arabic letters on the cover. The book may be 
sure of a warm welcome from historical students, especially 
from all those who have ever felt the strange fascination of 


Egyptian history. 
W. H. Kent, O.S.C. 
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ArT. VIIL—MINUCIUS FELIX, 


N 1543 the celebrated work of Arnobius, Adversus 
| Gentes, was first printed and edited at Rome by 
Faustus Sabaeus. At the end of the seventh book come 
the words, ‘‘ Arnobii liber vii. explicit, incipit liber viii. 
feliciter,’”’ and the editor, misled by this, published what 
follows as the eighth book of Arnobius. It was not till 
1560 that this so-called eighth book of Arnobius was 
recognised by the French civilian Francois Baudouin 
(Balduinus) as what it is—the Octavius of Minucius Felix— 
and separately published by him. It is surprising that this 
discovery was not made earlier, as the style and the dialogue 
form are unlike Arnobius, and it was well known from 
ancient testimony that the work of Arnobius consisted only 
of seven books. Since the edztio princeps of 1543, Minucius 
has been often republished, and of late years, especially on 
the Continent, there has been quite an avalanche of publica- 
tions—chiefly periodicals and pamphlets—upon this interest- 
ing writer. The latest editor, J. P. Waltzing, of Louvain, 
enumerates in his elaborate work no less than 187 of these, 
and his makes the 188th. Our knowledge of the text 
depends on a single manuscript, a minuscule of the ninth 
century, now in the National Library at Paris, for the MS. 
at Brussels is merely a copy of this. The text is in a very 
corrupt state, due not merely to the numerous alterations 
and corrections, but also to the ignorance of the scribe, who 
writes, for instance, dargoras milestus for Diagoras Melius, 
pitagoram for Protagoram, zeuxippus for Speusippus, and 
soon. In fact, a proper name throws him off his balance 
altogether. Hence scholars have much busied themselves 
with corrections and conjectures more or less happy. But 
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with these we need not concern ourselves, as the sense is 
not materially affected, although the latest editor of the 
Teubner text of Minucius says of his predecessor that, by 
his wanton alterations and zeal for correction, he has pro- 
duced another ‘‘ Octavius,” not thatof Minucius! Another 
trait‘in Minucius that has attracted scholars is the grace. 
and purity of his style, which is so marked that he shares 
with Lactantius the title of the ‘‘ Christian Cicero.” 

There are two main points of controversy connected with 
Minucius—the date at which he lived and wrote, and the 
manner in which Christianity is presented. The first point 
cannot be settled, and probably never will be, simply 
because the data for decision are not forthcoming; but on 
that account scholars have thrown themselves upon the 
subject with all the more ardour. The second point is in 
reality the more interesting as well as the more important, 
and to that I chiefly devote my space, but something must 
first be said about the date. Shortly put, the question is, 
was Minucius the earliest or the second earliest of the 
Latin Apologists for Christianity? There are so many 
resemblances between the Octavius of Minucius and the 
A pologeticus of Tertullian, which was written about 197 A.D., 
that one of three suppositions must be true. Either 
Minucius borrowed extensively from Tertullian, or Tertul- 
lian from Minucius; or, thirdly, they have both followed 
some common source. The last supposition is the least 
satisfactory and need not be discussed, for it is very im- 
probable that a Latin Apology of the second century, 
important enough to be copied by such writers as Minucius 
and Tertullian, should have disappeared without a trace, 
more especially as we know that in the time of St. Jerome 
much pains were spent in preserving the memory of the 
earlier Apologists. The old opinion, fortified by the 
testimony of Lactantius and St. Jerome, and by the tradi- 
tion that Caecilius, one of the speakers in the dialogue, 
converted St. Cyprian, was that Tertullian was the older, 
that Minucius imitated him and flourished in the first half 
of the third century. A terminus ante quem is fixed by 
St. Cyprian’s short treatise De tdolorum vanitate written 
about 250, which is not so much an imitation of the 
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Octavius as a condensation of it. Some wish to put 
Minucius forward into the time of Diocletian. In that case, 
so much the worse for Cyprian’s treatise—it must be 
spurious. 

In modern times Ebert, in 1868, in a pamphlet of 
much ability, claimed the priority for Minucius—a claim 
that had been made for him previously by some few 
scholars, but not maintained systematically. It was 
argued that as Fronto the Rhetorician is twice mentioned 
as a person then living, the dialogue must have been 
written before the death of Fronto, which took place 
about the year 170; that as a time of persecution is 
indicated, the persecution is that under M. Aurelius; that 
the allusion to the contemporaneous recovery of standards 
from the Parthians (ut Parthos signa repetamus ) refers to 
the defeat of the latter in 163; that, as it said that ‘‘no 
partnership of a throne ever ended without bloodshed,” this 
phrase must have been used before the peaceful reign of 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus (161-167). 

It is generally allowed that the evidence derived from an 
analysis of the style and diction is quite inconclusive. 
There is, however, one important consideration that seems 
to have been overlooked by critics on both sides, which is 
well put by Mr. A. A. Brodribb, the latest and best trans- 
lator: ‘The date of the argument, whatever it may be, 
cannot be the date of the book, which the author 
expressly declares to be written from memory, he does not 
say how many years later, after his friend’s death.” The 
interval that separates these two dates must therefore 
remain uncertain. It may have been twenty or thirty 
years. It follows, then, that any allusion to external events 
bears upon the supposed date of the dialogue and only 
upon the composition of the dialogue so far as to fix a limit 
after which it was composed. Thus, granting that Fronto 
was living at the date of the dialogue, he may have been 
dead long before it was written. 

The more we read this little book, the more it 
makes the impression of being a work of art, and 
we are gradually led to think the setting of the 
dialogue and the speakers to be equally fictitious. As it 
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happens, however, we have some inscriptions, lately 
discovered at Constantine, the ancient Cirta, in which M. 
Caecilius Quinti F. Natalis is named as praefectus during 
the years 211-217. Now, as the Caecilius of the dialogue 
(his praenomen is unknown, for Quintus is merely a con- 
jecture) is mentioned as a native of Cirta, there is a 
possibility that he is the individual referred to in the 
inscriptions. If so, rather a late date must be assigned to 
Minucius, for Caecilius must have been a Pagan during the 
years named. But it is equally possible that the reference 
is to a different person, in which case the only legitimate 
inference is that the two were members of the same family. 
Of Minucius Felix himself we really know nothing beyond 
his name. Lactantius informs us that he was on ignobilis 
inter caustdicos loci, but this may be merely gathered from 
the book, and St. Jerome takes his information from 
Lactantius. Some think he was an African, others a 
Roman. This must remain doubtful. 

However, we may well leave this empty logomachy and 
turn to the substance of what lies before us in this 
interesting relic of antiquity, which has the great advantage 
of not being too long to be read through ata sitting. We 
also have the advantage of Mr. Brodribb’s excellent 
translation—a free translation, as he states, but for that 
reason all the more readable. Mr. Brodribb never pushes 
his freedom to the verge of licence. He is always careful 
to preserve the sense, and his English faithfully reproduces 
the purity and flexibility of the original. The quotations 
given below are all taken from his translation. 

Perhaps it is best to begin with stating the aim and scope 
of the work. It is commonly called the Octavius, and 
is in the form of a dialogue. But the dialogue is not at all 
dramatic, like those of Plato. There is no quick interchange 
of thought or repartee, or any reference to personal 
idiosyncrasies. It isa formal statement of two sides of a 
great dispute. Two friends, Minucius Felix and Octavius 
Januarius, both advocates, have come from Rome to Ostia 
—a well-known seaside resort at the mouth of the Tiber, 
famous in ecclesiastical history as the scene of the discourse 
on religion between St. Augustine and St. Monica—for the 
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purpose of recreation. ‘‘ The vintage holidays,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ had released me from the law courts, and after the 
heat of summer there was a touch of autumn in the air.” 
Walking together on the sands, they are joined by their 
mutual friend Caecilius. Minucius and Octavius are both 
Christians, but Caecilius adheres to the old religion. A 
gesture of worship on the part of Caecilius directed towards 
an image of the goddess Serapis provokes a remark from 
Octavius, which ultimately gives rise to an attack upon the 
Christians and Christianity by Caecilius, and a reply at 
much greater length by Octavius. Minucius is to be the 
umpire of the contest; but his office is a sinecure, for the 
end of the dialogue is the conversion of Caecilius to the 
new faith. ‘‘We have won,” he says, ‘‘as thingsare, and I 
say ‘we’ because |am unprincipled enough to claim a share 
in the victory ; for if Octavius has overcome me, I have got 
the better of my errors.”’ 

The dialogue is a _ piece of elegant Latinity not 
unworthy of its model, the De natura deorum of Cicero, 
from which the author borrows largely. But what 
strikes the reader most is the remarkable difference 
between this and all the other early Latin Apologies for 
Christianity. Gibbon, with some justice, reproaches the 
early Apologists for their want of adroitness in recommending 
Christianity to Pagan readers. They laid, he says, far too 
much stress on the history of the Jewish people and the 
prophecies of a Messiah, using in fact the arguments that 
St. Stephen and St. Paul used when preaching to Jews. 
The Pagans paid little heed to such a method of argument. 
They despised the Jews, and would naturally not be 
influenced by an appeal to their Holy Books. This 
reproach cannot be levelled at Minucius. The Octavius 
is distinctly an appeal by an educated Christian to educated 
Pagans, based on reasoning which they would understand 
and appreciate. The author had once been a Pagan. He 
has seen his errors and been converted to the truth. But 
what is remarkable is not what we find, but what we miss. 
We miss what we should expect from any Christian 
Apologist. We miss most of the chief doctrines of 
Christianity. There is no mention of the Trinity, of 
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Original Sin, of the Redemption through Jesus Christ, of 
the divinity of Christ—indeed, there is only one obscure 
allusion to Christ at all. The only Christian doctrines that 
are put prominently forward are the Unity of God as 
opposed to polytheism, and the doctrine of a future life in 
which an account will have to be given of our actions here. 
Both of these doctrines are common to Christianity and to 
many heathen philosophers. How, then, is this absence of 
distinctive Christian teaching to be accounted for? Various 
answers have been given. Some have even maintained 
that Minucius did not say more on Christian doctrine 
because he did not know more, z.e., that he was an imper- 
fectly instructed Christian. Others have held that the 
suggestion of Caecilius at the end, that they should 
‘*reserve for to-morrow certain matters,” refers to certain 
Christian doctrines not hitherto discussed; but this is 
untenable, for we are immediately told that these matters 
are objections, though not serious ones, on which he would 
like fuller information. 

Baehrens, a recent editor, goes so far as to suggest that 
Minucius is a predecessor of Strauss and Renan, and that 
he is seeking to undermine Christianity while apparently 
defending it. This view seems entirely devoid of 
probability. The difficulty, however, is not a great one if 
we get the correct point of view. Let us look at the course 
which the dialogue takes. Caecilius brings forward the 
usual accusations againt Christians, and Octavius devotes 
his efforts solely to meeting these objections, which he does 
effectually. He also carries the war into the enemy’s 
quarters by retorting these objections upon the Pagans. 
All these objections are dealt with so systematically and 
precisely that we seem to be listening to the voice of the 
lawyer rather than to that of the theologian. ‘—Thewhole work, 
in fact, is designed to remove from the path of the seeker 
after truth all obstructions based on prejudice that may 
prevent him from lending a willing ear to the claims of 
Christianity. As Mr. Brodribb remarks, in his short but 
illuminating introduction, Octavius “is not as yet instructing 
a convert, but is only endeavouring to make one.”’ 

It is quite possible that Minucius may have witnessed the 
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futility to which Gibbon refers—the futility of attempting 
the conversion of the educated classes by urging the divine 
origin of the Jewish religion and the predictions of a 
Messiah, and he may have deliberately entered on another 
path. But, it may be said, there is something more than 
this. Baehrens, in support of his theory, might urge that 
it is not merely the case that Minucius does not put forward 
the doctrines of Christianity, but he puts forward certain 
opinions that are inconsistent with Christianity. He speaks 
of Christ as a human being only, he denies the existence of 
miracles, he rejects the idea of sacrifice in a literal sense. 
These points need a little examination. As above 
remarked, there is only one allusion to Christ, and 
that is in the following words: ‘‘When you _ say,” 
says Octavius to Caecilius (chap. xxix.), ‘‘that a 
criminal and his cross are objects of our worship, you 
wander very far from the truth. You fancy that a 
criminal might merit, and an earthly being might succeed 
in inducing, a belief in his divinity (guz putatis deum credit 
aut meruisse noxium aut potuisse terrenum).’’ These 
words might mean, as some have taken them to mean, 
‘¢we do not worship Christ ; it is youand not we who think 
that an earthly being might induce a belief in his divinity.” 
If this is the correct interpretation, it must be allowed to 
Baehrens that Minucius was not a Christian at all, for no 
Christian could intend this meaning; but the more natural 
way to understand this obscure sentence, and the way 
which best suits the context is: ‘‘It is true we worship 
Christ: you fancy that an earthly being might induce a 
belief in his divinity, but Christ was not a mere earthly 
being.” Taken so, it is evidence of the writer’s belief 
in the divinity of Christ. Again, when Octavius refers to 
miracles, he is referring to the fables of Pagan mythology, 
such as are narrated in Ovid’s Me/amorphoses: ‘‘ Why,” 
he says (chap. xx.), ‘‘they believed those preposterous 
fables of men being turned into birds and beasts, and trees 
and flowers; which miracles, if they ever did happen, 
might happen now ; only they do not happen now, for the 
good reason that they cannot (quae sz essent facta, fierent ; 
guia fiert non possunt, tdeo nec facta sunt).” Much has 
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naturally been made of this, so that it might be thought 
that Minucius anticipated the dictum of the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold that ‘‘ miracles do not happen.” But it is 
fairly clear from the context, and even from the sentence 
itself (*‘which miracles,” he says), that the reference is only 
to the miracles of Paganism, and does not impinge upon 
belief in the Christian miracles and their evidential value. 
Lastly, with regard to altars and sacrifices, Octavius is 
made to say (chap. xxxii.): ‘‘ Do you really imagine that we 
conceal the object of our worship because we have no shrines 
and altars? Whatimagecan I possibly make of God when 
man himself, rightly regarded, is God’s image? 

Is He not better hallowed in the soul, and consecrated in 
the inmost heart? Shall I offer as victims and sacrifices to 
God the things which He has given me for my use, and so 
fling back His gift? That would be ungrateful. The fit 
sacrifice is a good spirit, a pure mind, and a clear con- 
science. He, then, who follows after innocence prays to 
God ; he who pursues righteousness sacrifices to God ; he 
who abstains from deceit propitiates God; he who saves a 
fellow-man from peril offers the chiefest victim. These are 
our sacrifices, these are the sacred rites of our God.” This 
striking passage, as might be expected, has been utilized 
and, no doubt, is so still, against Catholicism by Protestants 
of various denominations who deny the Sacrifice of the 
Mass ; for instance, by Chevalier Bunsen in his dissertation 
to show “‘ the true nature of Christian Sacrifice.” Certainly 
the passage apparently denies that the Christians made use 
of altars or sacrifices, but from what we know of their real 
belief from other sources, we are forced to conclude that the 
Apologist here only means to deny altars and sacrifices 7 
the sense in which they ridicule them, z.e., the altars and 
sacrifices of the Pagans. As Newman remarks, ‘‘ it was 
wrong indeed to deny, but it was a duty to withhold, the 
ceremonial of Christianity ; and Apologists might be some- 
times tempted to deny absolutely what at furthest could 
only be denied under conditions”; and he also observes 
that the ante-Nicene notices of the Papal Supremacy are 
both more numerous and more definite than the adducible 
testimonies in favour of the Real Presence. The passage 
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last quoted from Minucius is a good example of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s remark, that language allowable at any early 
stage of doctrinal development may become heretical later, 
for the words above quoted are certainly heretical on the 
lips of Protestants. But if the writings of the early 
Apologists must often be understood with certain limita- 
tions, why is this the case? Why should not Minucius 
state fully and clearly the belief of Christians? The answer 
is that they had to exercise the disciplina arcani, ‘‘the dis- 
cipline of the secret,’’ and the passage before us is a good 
example of it. For this there was a twofold reason. 
Towards the heathen it was done for the sake of reverence, 
that sacred subjects might not be profaned (‘‘cast not your 
pearls before swine’’); and among the faithful for the 
sake of catechumens, that they might not be overcome by 
too sudden a communication of revealed truth. Minucius 
himself admits the principle when he says, after quoting 
Plato’s Zzmaeus: ‘* These are virtually our own doctrines, 
for we know God and speak of Him as the parent of all, 
and yet never publicly tell of Him unless we are questioned.” 

The charges made against the Christians of the first and 
second centuries were the result of the general hatred felt 
towards them rather than the cause of it. It is generally 
said of the Roman Government that it was tolerant of 
foreign religions ; and soit was within limits, provided, that 
is to say, that the professors of those religions did not con- 
stitute a danger to the State. The Jews, no doubt, were 
hated and despised, but after some time their religion was 
tolerated as being, like the Roman, of a national character, 
and not injurious to Rome. They were hated for their 
moroseness and exclusiveness, as is seen from Juvenal’s 
well-known lines : 

‘* Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.”’ 

They were despised for having no images, zz praeter nubes 
et caelt numen adorant. ‘The Christians were in a still 
worse position. They were not a nation, but individuals 
who made themselves into a secret society, and secret 
societies were never tolerated by the Romans, who were, in 
fact, jealous, on political grounds, of associations of any 
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kind. We read, for instance, that when Pliny the Younger 
was Governor of Bithynia, he proposed to incorporate a 
body of a hundred-and-fifty firemen at Nicomedia, but it was 
forbidden by Trajan. For a time, it is generally thought, 
the Christians were regarded merely as a sect of the Jews. 
They came from the same country, and of course a large 
proportion of Christians were converts from Judaism ; but it 
is difficult to think that this confusion lasted long, for 
otherwise we can hardly account for the persecution of the 
Christians only in the time of Nero. Bishop Lightfoot 
suggests that the Jews, on this occasion, managed to trans- 
fer to the Christians the odium excited by themselves. 
They may also have had protection at Court. Buttheseare 
merely suggestions. Another thing against the Christians 
was that they were active in proselytizing, and were them- 
selves uncompromising and intolerant of other religions. 
Professor Bury thinks that, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the distinction between Jews and Christians was clearly 
understood. They were both ranked as forms of Eastern 
superstition. In any case, it is certain that if Christianity 
had been from the first what many good people think it is— 
something merely private and personal, it would never have 
experienced the treatment it received. It was because the 
Christians met to worship, because they felt themselves to 
be members of a corporate body, that they were persecuted. 
All this has, of course, been shown over and over again, 
but the charges alleged against Christians by the Pagan 
speaker in Minucius emphasize this aspect of the case. 
These charges are stated as follows: ‘*‘ These are the 
people,” says Caecilius, ‘‘ who get together the lowest and 
most ignorant classes, and foolish women with all the 
gullibility of their sex, and start a profane society of con- 
spirators which meets at night, and is bound together by 
solemn fasts and inhuman food, and not by any holy rite, 
but by acrime. It is a tribe that loves hiding places and 
darkness, says nothing in public, but is talkative enough in 
secret corners. . . They meet for their feast on an 
appointed day, with all their wives, children, sisters and 
mothers ; people of both sexes and all ages—but why 
describe such a scene of debauchery?” In his answer, 
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Octavius says: ‘‘ Formerly, I believed as blindly as your- 
self that the Christians worshipped monsters, ate children, 
and held licentious feasts.” They are, in short, accused of 
ignorance and presumption in claiming a knowledge of 
divine things, of practising impure rites, of incest, and of 
cannibalism. 

These charges are met by Octavius witha direct negative, 
and he retortsthem upon his opponent. Caecilius believes 
in the doctrine of chance, and expounds the atomic theory 
much as a modern scientist would. At the same time he 
believes in a plurality of gods—which is somewhat inconsis- 
tent, unless the gods are like those of Epicurus, living 
apart and caring nothing for human affairs. But this 
is clearly not his meaning, for he attributes’ the 
prosperity of the Romans to the protection of the gods. 
Octavius, in reply, taunts Caecilius with his inconsistency, 
and strenuously asserts the unity of God. In doing this he 
borrows from Cicero, and puts the argument from design 
in a very attractive form. Octavius accounts for the 
polytheism of the heathen by referring with approval to the 
theory of Euhemerus, viz., that the gods were originally 
men who had distinguished themselves as warriors or 
benefactors, and who, after their death, were worshipped as 
gods by a grateful people. It is thought strange by some 
that a cultivated man like Minucius should accept such 
a Shallow explanation of polytheism ; but St. Augustine, 
among others, speaks with great respect of Euhemerus 
as a historian, and, inadequate as the explanation may 
be, it is one that would naturally commend itself to Chris- 
tian Apologists, who were glad to use a popular writer 
to do some of their rough work for them. For, as 
Grote observes, by this means they found the ground ready 
prepared for them in their efforts to strip Zeus and the other 
Pagan gods of the attributes of deity. The Pagan oracles 
and omens, says Octavius, are the work of daemons—false 
and vagrant spirits whose heavenly strength has perished 
under the weight of earthly sins and desires. They shelter 
themselves in consecrated statues and images, and inspire 
them with the authority of a present deity. Caecilius taunts 
the Christians with worshipping the head of an ass—an 
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accusation whose origin is somewhat uncertain. Tacitus, 
in his account of the Jews, in the fifth book of his A7zstortes, 
after saying that during their wanderings in the wilderness 
a troop of wild asses led them to a spring of water, adds: 
‘‘In their holy place they have consecrated an image of the 
animal by whose guidance they found deliverance from 
their long and thirsty wanderings.” Tertullian alludes to 
it two or three times. Inone place he refers to the passage 
in Tacitus and says that the accusation was made against 
the Christians also as being /udaicae religionis propinquos. 
In another he says that it wasa calumny of the Jews against 
the Christians, and the description he there gives of the 
figure applies remarkably well to the graffito discovered at 
Rome, which represents a man with the head of an ass, 
while another man stands by in prayer, and below is 
written, ‘‘Alexamenos is worshipping God.” Others, 
again, think that the head of an ass was merely a way of 
showing contempt for the stupidity of Christians, for that 
animal enjoyed the same reputation for intelligence then as 
it does now. There is, at any rate in this dialogue, no 
confusion between Jews and Christians. It is Octavius, 
not Caecilius, who identifies the God of the Jews with the 
God of the Christians, inasmuch as He is the God of all 
mankind. To the remark that the God of the Jews had 
been unable to save His chosen people from their enemies, 
the reply is made that they brought their misfortunes upon 
themselves by their wickedness, and that nothing happened 
to them which was not predicted in the event of persistent 
disobedience. This argument is used with great force by 
Pascal in order to show the fulfilment of prophecy, and to 
account for the present condition of that people. 

The Christians were accused of ignorance-and presump- 
tion for expressing opinions upon divine matters—matters 
on which the most learned philosophers constantly disputed 
without reaching any certainty. We might expect thatthe 
answer made would have been then what it would be now, 
namely, that where a divine revelation is vouchsafed one 
does not dispute about the substance of the revelation, pro- 
vided it is not clearly contrary to reason or conscience, 
but only about the authority upon which it is promulgated, 
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and with this education is only slightly concerned and 
worldly position not at all. The humblest individuals, 
such as the Apostles, can be competent witnesses and trans- 
mitters of fact. Octavius, however, only replies—what was 
no doubt sufficient for the purpose—that all men are 
endowed with reason and sense, and that ‘‘while the rich, 
engrossed in their wealth, habitually thought more of 
money than of the heavens, poverty-stricken thinkers made 
great discoveries.”’ Octavius, indeed, throughout his long 
speech, makes an abundant display of learning and thorough 
familiarity with all the topics of discussion ; and, at the 
the time when Minucius wrote, the reproach that it was 
only the poor and uneducated that were Christians must 
daily have been becoming moreinapplicable. The charges 
of incest and cannibalism are simply denied, and an appeal 
is made to the pure, simple, and austere lives of the 
Christians. These charges, monstrous as they now appear, 
are readily accounted for by the secrecy of the meetings of 
the Christians, and their names of brother and sister 
applied to one another ; while some perverted notions of the 
meaning of the Mass would inevitably give occasion to 
imputations of ‘‘ Thyestean banquets” in the depraved 
imaginations of their opponents. It must also be allowed 
that certain heretical bodies—the Gnostics and Carpocratians 
—who called themselves Christians, were in fact guilty of 
some dreadful abominations. Octavius neatly turns the 
tables upon Caecilius. ‘* We love one another,” he says, 
‘‘apparently to your regret, because we have not learned 
to hate ; and we call each other ‘ brother,’ which you seem 
to object to, because all of us are the children of one Ged 
and Father, comrades in faith and co-heirs in hope. But 
your people have mutual hatred instead of mutual recogni- 
tion, and fratricide is your only acknowledgment of brother- 
hood.” 

Anyone who reads Minucius for the first time will be 
struck, almost startled, by the air of modernness. There is 
nothing antique or quaint. We seem much nearer in 
thought to it than to many writings of the Middle Ages. 
This air of modernness is found in writers of a far-advanced 
civilization, notably in Horace. The thoughts and the ex- 
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pressions of them are often such as we find in a book of 
to-day. For example, at the end of the speech of Caecilius 
there is an excellent passage, from the mouth of Minucius, 
on the power of rhetoric—a passage which conveys a 
warning applicable at all times, and not least so at the 
present. He is remarking upon the way in which even 
obvious truths are affected by the ability and eloquence of 
the speaker, and goes on :— 































‘* Very often his hearers are too sympathetic. Words fascinate 
them so much that they are apt to lose their grip of ideas and 
assent casually to all sorts of propositions, with no real percep- 
tion of truth and error, and no appreciation of the fact that the 
incredible may be more or less true, and the probable more or 
less false. Whatever they assent to, some clever person is sure 
to prove them in the wrong; and the result is that, after being 
repeatedly misled by their own hasty conclusions, they fancy 
that what bewilders them is the inherent uncertainty of the 
question. Ultimately, with a fine condemnation of dogma, they 
avoid the risk of error by expressing no opinions at all. This 
being so, let us try to avoid everything that has brought con- 
troversy into disrepute, and has led simple-minded people to 
detest it. We must remember that some people are easy-going 
and credulous, and that, when they are misled by their trusted 
guides, they naturally suspect everybody and fear the evil 
designs of their best friends. In a controversy that is hard 
fought on both sides, truth is often obscure, and, thanks to 
eloquence, sheer subtleties are often made to look like first 
principles.”’ 

The charges brought against Catholics at the present day, 
though of course not the same as those brought against the 
Christians in the days of Minucius, are yet of the same 
kind. Catholics are still in many places, and will always 
be, looked on as ignorant and consequently superstitious, 
as fond of concealment because their deeds will not bear the 
light, as hostile to the civil power, and as proselytizing in 
the most unscrupulous ways. Finally, they will always 
arouse hatred through their exclusiveness. Catholics do, 
no doubt, consider that truth is exclusive of error, and not 
merely another form of it. Just as Newman recognised the 
Protestants in the Donatists of the fifth century, so we 
across the ages can recognise in the pages of Minucius 
the marks of the Church from the accusations of its 
opponents. R. C. S. 
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Art. VIIL.—THE CONCORDAT OF 1801. 


ParRT II.—TEXTUAL. 


La Diplomatie Pontificale au XIX. siecle. Par le P. 
HILAIRE RINIERI, S.J. Traduction de Abbé J. B. 
Verdier. Librairie P. Lethielleux. 


Report from the Select Committee on Regulations of Roman 
Catholic subjects in Foretgn Countries. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed. June 25th, 
1816. 


I. 


HATEVER concessions may be accorded by, or 
wrung from, the Church, a concordat has no dogmatic 
value. It is neither a dogmatic bull, nor a dogmatic 
canon. It contains no definition. It does not affect the 
doctrine, the inherent rights, or the divine power of the 
Church. Nor is it even a complete expression of those 
rights and powers. It is simply a practical way out of a 
difficulty, or a reparatory measure. Sometimes it is a 
derogation, more or less, from the Church’s common 
rights : an expedient to stay worse results. 

From this view only have concordats been beneficial to 
the Church. By the Concordat of Worms, 1122, between 
Calixtus II. and the Emperor Henry V., the question of 
investitures was settled throughout Europe so as to leave 
the universal pastorate of the Popes intact ; the Emperor 
renouncing all investiture by ‘‘ring and crosier,” and 
granting to all churches in his Empire canonical election 
and free consecration by the Pope. A concordat between 
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Nicholas V. and Frederic III., 1448, had important 
consequences as to the patronage of ecclesiastical dignities 
in Germany. 

A Council of Rheims, 1049, decreed that the election of 
Bishops to be canonical must be made by the clergy and 
people. Towards 1215 the Chapters had secured this right 
to themselves, after obtaining permission to elect from the 
King. The Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 reverted, despite 
Eugenius IV., to the older form, excluding the Chapters. 
In 1516 the Crown was granted the nomination of Bishops 
instead of a congée adelire to the Chapters, canonical 
institution remaining with the Pope. 

The relations between the Holy See and’ the French 
Monarchy were, until 1790, ruled by the Concordat of 
1516 between Leo X. and Francis I. This differed from 
the Concordat of 1801 in that it was, not only a pact 
between the contracting parties, but, at the same time, a 
series of laws binding their subjects. This is clear from 
the tenour of the articles and their registration in Parliament 
as laws of the realm. 

Before 1789 the Church was everywhere in France. 
Four years later it was not easy to be seen. Mass, it is 
true, was still said: but furtively, in the forests, in caves, 
in the almost inaccessible passes of mountains. The days 
of the Catacombs had returned. 

The Constituent Assembly by the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy had tried to found a National Church fettered to 
the State. The Convention, during the Terror, had 
endeavoured to crush Catholicism completely. But after 
the death of Robespierre, it verbally proclaimed the 
freedom of all religions, without recognising any particular 
one; interdicting, however, all publicity and every exterior 
sign of religion, which was placed under police supervision. 
The complete separation of Church and State was effected. 
Laws of May 30th and of Sept. 28th, 1795, slightly enlarged 
this freedom. Still, no bells, public announcements, or 
priests in soutanes were permitted. No priest was allowed 
to attend a hospital, prison, procession, or burial. The 
decrees against the exiled priests continued until May 24th, 
1797, when the Directory abolished them. But, on account 
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of the coup d@’état of 18 Fructidor—although it resulted in 
the Royalists being finally crushed—it almost immediately 
re-imposed them. 

Nevertheless, here and there, stealthily, in out-of-the-way 
places, a church was re-opened for prayers, presided over 
by alayman. We read of ciboria of tin, chalices of pewter, 
monstrances of lead, while ‘‘a St. Ambroise et a Saligny, 
pas une épave.”” Gradually the old and infirm priests were 
released from prison, while exiled ones, closest to the 
frontiers, crossed over, and began quietly their ministrations 
in the nearest places. By the summer of 1795 a considerable 
number had thus silently resumed their duties. By 1797 a 
large number had returned to their former parishes. At 
Easter of that year some fifty churches, chapels, and 
oratories were open in Paris. 

Still the situation was precarious and very threatening. * 
There is evidence that in May, 1801, Mass had to be said at 
night, in private houses, with a watcher at the door. As 
late as July 2oth, 1801, priests were so scarce at places that 
lay people, ‘‘dans les deux sexes,’ were wanted to read 
prayers to the congregations. Even in 1802 priests were 
still shot in isolated localities. 

The Archives des Affaires Etrangéres afford ample proof 
how deeply graven on the hearts of the French Clergy, 
‘‘en traits de feu,” was affection for the King. Dvzeu ef 
le Rot was something more than even their horror of the 
Revolution. For a thousand years ties spiritual and ties 
temporal, ties of blood and ties of duty, had bound the 
clergy to the monarchy. 

Cardinal Montmorency introduced the custom—which 
his followers made a ‘‘cas de conscience’’—of never pro- 
nouncing the name of Bonaparte without ‘‘ une epithete 
outrageante.” ‘Theexiled Bishop’s opposition to the clergy 
making a promise of fidelity to the Constitution of the year 
VIII. (1799)—a promise, not of approval or of maintaining, 
but purely of submission—was strenuous and vehemently 
exacting. 











* Thibaudeau estimated the religions of France on the eve of the 
Concordat as :—Catholics, 15,000,000. Protestants, Jews, Theophilan- 
thropists, 3,000,000. Infidels, 17,000,000.—Mémoires surle Consulat. 
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But the Bishops and clergy who had heroically remained 
in France, and who therefore could judge the situation on 
the spot, unquestionably welcomed the advent of Bonaparte 
with something approaching to enthusiasm. They saw in 
him—not without misgivings, it is true—the embodiment 
of the principle of authority: a power to stay the 
Revolution. And though their conversion to the new 
Government was slow and watchful—with many haltings, 
and retracing of steps—it was public and effective. Hence 
many divisions of counsels, many disturbances of con- 
science. M. Emery had too much cause to write (May 15th, 
1800): ‘‘La France est pleine de schismes partiels entre 
les Catholiques, non moins préjudiciables a la religion que 
le schisme constitutionel.” 

Bonaparte soon laid his staying hand on the Jacobins 
and dannets rouges by whom he was surrounded.* It is 
indisputable that from the time he became First Consul the 
clergy and the Church entered upon an easier and surer 
way. The publicity of worship became more general, the 
restoration of sacred edifices to their proper uses more 
frequent. He abolished the stringent oaths formerly 
demanded from the clergy. He allowed all in exile to 
return upon making a simple promise of fidelity to the 
Constitution. He publicly received the visits of M. Emery 
and the Vicars-General of Paris. Of the exiled Bishops 
he was, not unnaturally, more suspicious: and they 
returned the enmity. 

Though to calm the hatreds intensified by ten years of 
persecution and violence could not be a work of mere 
months, so marked was the revival of Catholicism in 1799- 
1800 that the Abbé Sicard does not hesitate to press the 
question as to whether the restoration of worship was the 
work of the Concordat, or the Concordat the result of an 
irresistible religious movement. For on the eve of the 
Concordat, although only some twenty of the Bishops had 
made the promise of submission to the Constitution of the 
year VIII., Sieyés’ masterpiece, the large majority of the 





* ** Atheism destroys all morality, if not in the individual yet assuredly in 
nations,” was one of his sayings at that time. 
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clergy who had returned to or remained in France adhered 
to it.* Curiously enough, the people were less inclined. 

A remarkable fact arose from these schismes partiels 
between Bishops and clergy, and clergy and people. 
Bishops and clergy of this Gallican Church, Prefects and 
Mayors of ‘this new Consulate, all turned to Rome for a 
solution of their difficulties. And this although it—unlike 
that of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy—was primarily 
a political question, and only secondarily a religious one. 

The Papacy had been silent since the famous Brief of 
Pius VI. to the Directory. At the invitation of Bonaparte 
it was about to speak once more. 


Il. 


Framed when all communication with the Court of Rome 
had been broken off for years, amid determined and 
unscrupulous opposition, when ideas of religion were in 
chaos and men’s minds yet in a ferment of unrest; when 
passions were still hot and license was satiated rather than 
suppressed, the construction of the Concordat of 1801 
demanded a firmness of principle which could only be 
displayed with great delicacy: and a wisdom as to con- 
cessions resulting from consummate knowledge of men. 
The quietening of conflicting hopes, hatreds and ambitions, 
the drawing into unison of antagonistic claims, the welding 
of mordantly dissolving elements into a workable whole, 
was a task to strain the finest intellects. 

It was accomplished, but at the cost of enormous 
sacrifices. + 





* Grégoire states, and others after him, that in 1796 there were 32,214 
parishes served by priests. Sicard considers this *‘ ver? exaggerated.” 
Boulay de la Meurthe has 10 to 15,000 legitimate and 6,000 constitutional 
priests officiating in November, 1801. Both D’Haussonville and Pressensé 
give 40,000 parishes being served on the eve of the Concordat. Sicard cal- 
culates 22,000 legitimate and 6,000 constitutionals ministering by July, 1801 

+ Examples of sacrifices for the sake of unity and concord may be 
witnessed in the use of ancient forms of the Creed in which the Filioque 
had not yet been introduced, provided the doctrines were accepted ; in the 
use of the chalice in Bohemia, in the dispensation of the newly-converted 
Indians from observance of feasts other than Sundays, from fasts, etc., etc., 
care being taken in all these cases that no dogmatic differences were 
concealed under these practices. 
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So acutely had the Papal treasury suffered under the 
Treaty of Tolentino, that there is something more than 
pathos in Mgr. Spina’s ‘‘l’élégance avec laquelle était 
écrite et reli¢e la convention avec la ratification du Premier 
Consul, a fait bien ressortir la pauvreté de la notre.” The 
French copy was engrossed on parchment and «illuminated 
with vignettes and miniatures. The Roman was on simple 
paper. The text was in Latin and in French. We use, 
with a few verbal alterations, the official translation 
prepared for, and printed by order of, our Parliament. 

The preamble sets forth the Concordat as the will of the 
contracting parties, two sovereign powers, the French 
State and the Catholic Church. Notas M. Falliéres would 
have us believe, an act of goodwill from the French 
Republic. In the Abbe Bernier’s first draft there was no 
preamble. 

Mgr. Spina laid it down as the basis of any convention 
whatever that Catholicism must be declared the dominant 
religion of the nation. (The Convention by the law of 21st 
February, 1795, had declared all sects equal.) As leading 
up to it, he endeavoured to get the Government to declare 
that it professed Catholicism. As then constituted and with 
their shibboleth of equality as to rights, persons, every- 
thing, we can understand that he found it impossible to 
secure this. Still retaining the word Government, he was 
prepared to limit it to ‘‘in the person of the Consuls.” 
Sufficiently active discussions followed, resulting in the 
first article of the Concordat being preceded by the 
following declaration :— 

‘*The Government of the Republic acknowledges that the 
Catholic, Apostolical, and Roman religion, is the religion of the 
great majority of French citizens. His Holiness, in like manner, 
acknowledges that this same religion has derived, and is likely 
to derive, the greatest benefit and the greatest splendour from 
the establishment of the Catholic worship in France, and from 
its being openly professed by the Consuls of the Republic. This 
mutual acknowledgment being made, in consequence, as well as 


for the good of religion as for the maintenance of interior tran- 
quility, they have agreed as follows.” 


In the first pourparlers with Bernier, Catholicism was 
expressly declared to be the religion of the Government. 
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It is known that this was Bonaparte’s wish. But as Govern- 
ments passed, Spina determined it should be declared the 
religion of the nation. Having regard to the last ten years, 
to the character of the men then in power (who two years 
before had ordered the pillage of Rome and threatened the 
destruction of religion in Italy as well as in France), the 
wisdom of this determination is obvious. If a Constantine, 
a Valentinian, a Theodosius, sometimes overstepped just 
limits, what was not to be expected from rulers with years 
of infamy about them? The necessity of the precaution 
was proved by the long and heated discussions to which it 
gave rise; especially the strong opposition of Talleyrand. 
The French Government wished the Concordat to com- 
mence with Art. 1, and avoid the committal to which Spina 
determined to bind them. He succeeded in substance if 
not in very words. 

In considering the articles of this convention, it is to be 
borne in mind that the great object to be achieved was the 
restoration of Catholicism in France,* and through this, 
two other matters of highest import ; the recognition of the 
principle of the jurisdiction of the Pope, and the re-establish- 
ment of the ecclesiastical Hierarchy. We in England can 
understand the restoration of Catholicism being so great 
a good that nothing else which entered into the con- 
troversy can be compared with it. But in order to justify 
the concessions the Pope was prepared to make, it was 
necessary that he should be treating with a country pro- 
fessedly Catholic. 

Spina, therefore, having in substance obtained a declara- 
tion of the nation’s Catholicism, was able to proceed with the 
first of the two most momentous articles of the convention. 


ArT. lI. 


‘*The Roman Catholic Apostolical religion shall be 
freely exercised in France. Its service shall be publicly 





* The meaning of ‘‘ restoration " may be better understood if we remem- 
ber that 40,000 churches were in ruins or deserted ; 4,000 convents destroyed 
or pillaged ; 38,000 presbyteries uninhabited ; 70,000 priests dispersed ; 
37,000 female and 23,000 male religious cast adrift. Cf Taine: Le Régime 
Moderne, vol i., p. 229. 
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performed, conformably to the regulations of police which 
the Government shall judge necessary for the public 
tranquility.” 

Seriously debated word for word, its difficulties were fre- 
quently on the point of wrecking all. Here the liberty of 
religion is distinguished from the publicity of its worship, 
so that the restrictions of the police regulations could not 
affect the former. It provides not simply for the liberty of 
worship, but for the freedom of the Catholic religion. The 
laws and decrees of the Revolution against it were there- 
fore de facto revoked and annulled. Spina, it is true, failed 
in his struggle to get this latter point definitely stated, but 
it was an inevitable corollary from the first sentence of the 
article. And if religion were to be freely exercised, it also 
follows that its organisation, administration, and profes- 
sions of religious life, in a word, all that which conduced to 
the fulfilment of its mission should be freely exercised. 
How strenuously Consalvi strove that the Government 
should definitely declare that it would maintain religion in 
all the purity of its dogmas, and in the exercise of its dis- 
cipline, the despatchesshow. That, it was replied, was the 
duty of the Pope, not of the Government, who, however, 
asserted that it was implied by the ‘‘ free exercise.”’ 

Consalvi found this liberty of worship easier to obtain 
than its publicity, everywhere and in all ways. It was this 
nart of the article, police regulation, which was the most 
difficult provision to arrange of the whole convention. 
There lay danger of shipwreck on all sides. Truly, every 
word of it ‘‘cost drops of blood.” Bonaparte, in view of 
the still excited state of popular feeling, wished the publicity 
of worship to be confined to the interior of the churches. 
The Pope, that its public exercise should be without restric- 
tion. Undoubtedly there was in. the then condition of 
men’s minds, after so long and terrible a revolution, some 
real danger that processions and other exterior religious 
ceremonies would, in certain districts, give rise to dis- 
turbance and riot. They might not be so calmly watched 
as they are in Turkish Palestine. Consalvi, therefore, 
ultimately suggested a Pontifical Brief by which the Pope 
should formally leave it to the prudence of the Government 
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to regulate ‘‘ publicity” according to the circumstances of 
the time. Bonaparte was satisfied with this ; but his fellow- 
Consul, Cambacérés, so vigorously opposed it, on the 
ground of its giving the Pope a certain appearance of 
interference and jurisdiction in affairsof State, that Bonaparte 
withdrew his approval. The word ‘‘ police” was resented 
by the Cardinals in Rome as incompatible with the 
independence of the Church as to its outer discipline. But 
the French Government insisted, so Consalvi inclined to 
accept ‘‘aux réglements de police que les circonstances de 
ces temps rendent nécessaires.” 

Cobenzl, the Austrian Ambassador with whom Bonaparte 
discussed the point, suggested, ‘‘ sous la surveillance du 


Gouvernement.” The idea underlying this Consalvi 
approved ; but hesitated about the meaning that might be 
attached to surveillance. Bonaparte favoured it. 


Consalvi suggested ‘‘ pour la tranquillité publique,” a limit 
which took the sting out of the word police. This he 
carried under the form suggested by Bonaparte: ‘‘ que le 
Gouvernement jugera nécessaires pour la_ tranquillité 
publique.” It was a restriction, of course, but on the other 
hand it was using the police to safeguard religion under the 
exceptional circumstances of the day. It protected its 
ministers from insult and outrage, a precaution we have 
since learnt is necessary without a previous ten years of 
anarchy. It established no right in the Government over 
Catholic worship, only the temporary regulation of certain 
of its functions in public—solely for the public tranquillity— 
functions which were not essentially or intrinsically part of 
Catholicism. Nevertheless, the regulations as to Catholic 
worship formulated by Joseph II. could not be quite for- 
gotten. Hence the Holy See wished to add that religion 
would be given a fuller and more complete liberty when the 
evil effect of the times had disappeared. From motives of 
prudence, explained by Spina in a long despatch, this was not 
pressed. In fact, its substance was covered by the official 
undertaking given by Bernier that the police regulations 
were provisional, temporary, and not indefinite, absolute, 
or at the whim of petty Government officials. How grossly 








this undertaking was broken the Organic Articles prove. . 
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The danger of the article was this, that the same freedom 
which the Pope demanded for Catholicism was demanded 
by the French Government for all other religions. Consalvi 
had to fight hard to avoid the Church being merely included 
in a general tolerance covering all sects. It is a startling 
proof of the ignorance of the men then ruling France, that 
it could be thought possible for any Pope to sign such a 
maxim. But here again the Government got its way by 
the Organic Articles. 

The liberty of association, the liberty of teaching, the 
liberty of the religious life follow as a logical effect of this 
article. The Organic Articles assailed them from every 
point of view. 















ArT. II. 







‘‘ There shall be made by the Holy See, in concert with 
the Government, a new division of French dioceses.” 
Attempts have been made to interpret this article as 
meaning that the Pope had no power to create any other 
dioceses than those agreed upon; that if he did so, the 
former would be concorditatres, the latter not. But from 
the very first project of Bernier, it was recognised that the 
dioceses were to be ‘‘in proportion to the spiritual wants of 
the faithful.” Of this, the Pope was the sole judge. By 
the Bull Caritas, the 135 Episcopal Sees of France with 
their rights, privileges, customs, etc., were annulled, and 
were replaced by sixty new sees under ten metropolitans. 
















ArT. ITI. 


‘‘His Holiness shall declare to the titular French 
Bishops that he expects from them, with the firmest 
confidence, every sacrifice for the sake of peace and unity— 
even that of their sees. After this exhortation, if they 
should refuse the sacrifice commanded for the good of the 

_ Church (a refusal, nevertheless, which his Holiness by no 
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means expects), the sees of the new divisions shall be 
governed by Bishops appointed as follows.” 

This is Hercules Consalvi’s ‘‘la terrible clause,” which 
he tried by every labour of Hercules to avert. We must 
face facts. Many of the legitimate Bishops had undoubtedly 
left France out of attachment to the Monarchy. It is not 
too much to say that they, from the shelter of exile, 
exacted the refusal of any oath to the constitution from the 
heroic band of priests who never quitted France, from 
political no less than religious motives.* Bonaparte knew 
this: and, what was more, Fouché knew it. Hence the 
French Government declared that Catholicism should 
never be re-established in France unless such an article 
were signed. And yet French Legists, notably Dupin, 
point to this article as proof of unwarrantable encroach- 
ment by the Pope on the liberties of the Gallican Church ! 

In the hope that the number of those he would have to 
sacrifice would be very small, and that they would not be 
replaced by those who questioned his full authority, 2.e., 
the Constitutionals or schismatics, Pius VII., ‘‘ avec la plus 
extreme amertume,”’ ‘‘ apres de longues hesitations,” ceded 
this article, with the unanimous advice of the Sacred 
College. What it cost him may be gauged by his cry: 
‘Nous voulons bien aller jusq’aux portes de l’enfer, mais 
nous entendons nous arréter 1a.” 

He accepted a fabula rasa in the hope of being the 
better able to more clearly write the Divine Law thereon.t 

But once accepted, he gave an example of loyalty to the 
pact never imitated by the other contracting party, and 
conscientiously carried out the painful article. In a 
touching exhortation (Aug. 15th), he asked this sacrifice for 
the peace of the Church. Outof eighty, forty-four Bishops 
instantly obeyed. 








* Without following the Abbé Sicard everywhere he would lead us, a 
careful reading of fifth book, vol. iii., of his admirable Z’ancien Clergé de 
France, forces this conviction upon us. 


+ He was justified in this hope. ‘‘ Ce serait une duperie,” said Bonaparte, 
when discussing his project of a Concordat, ‘‘de s’entendre avec les 
évéques et les prétres constitutionels. Leur influence est en baisse ; ils 
n’apportaient aucune force.” 
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ArT. IV. 


‘‘Within three months after the publication of his 
Holiness’s Bull, the Chief Consul shall nominate to the 
archbishopric and bishoprics of the new division. His 
Holiness shall confer canonical institution, according to the 
forms established for France before the change of Govern- 
ment ” (z.e., the Revolution). 


ArT. V. 


‘‘'The nomination to the bishoprics which become vacant 
in future, shall likewise belong to the Chief Consul, and 
canonical institution shall be administered by the Holy See, 
conformably to the preceding article.” 

The Civil Constitution of the Clergy, dogmatically 
condemned by Pius VI., had not only (July 20th, 1790) 
assumed the power of nominating a person to a vacant see, 
but, if the metropolitan refused to confirm such nomination, 
it proceeded to do so itself! By this article, Pius VII. 
recognised in the French Government the power of 
nominating, which, in 1516, Leo X. granted to Francis I. 
It never was—as Legists often state—an inherent right of 
the Crown. Kosmini calls it one of the five wounds of the 
Church, and it has, it must be confessed, been the seed of 
much bitter fruit. But in this Concordat it is safeguarded 
by conditions: the Chief of the State must be a Catholic 
(Art. 17); the candidate shall have the qualifications required 
by the Sacred Canons, otherwise the Pope shall refuse 
institution. Itis canonical institution that makes the Bishop; 
and this was reserved to the Holy See. The spiritual 
power necessary for a Bishop’s administration could only 
come from the Pope. In other words, no Bishop-elect 
could act without the consent of the Pope. Louis XIV. 
and, later, Napoleon, strove to confine this right to the 
metropolitan, but ineffectually.* | Portalis declared the 








* Even Thiers admitted this Papal prerogative. ‘‘Le Gouvernment 
nomme les évéques,” he wrote in 1871, ‘* sauf le droit du Pape d’accorder ou 
de refuser l’institution cannonique.”’ 
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Pope to be ‘‘ Collateur forcé,” but it is a matter of accepted 
history that Innocent XI., Alexander VIII., and Innocent 
XII. showed by their acts that this never was the intention 
of Leo X. This is, indeed, proved by the words of 
chapter iii. of the 1516 Concordat. And the Council of 
Trent (Sess. VI.. De Ref., ch. i.; and Sess. XXIV., De 
Ref., ch. i.) declares the Pope to be judge of the fitness of 
candidates. But Pius VII. made the position very clear in 
the reply Consalvi sent to Cacault (Nov. joth, 1801), upon 
the demand of Portalis for the Bull of institution for the 
fifteen constitutional Bishops.* 


ArT. VI. 


‘‘The Bishops, before they enter upon their functions, 
shall take, before the Chief Consul, the oath of fidelity 
which was in use before the Revolution, expressed in the 
following words: ‘I swear and promise to God, upon the 
Holy Evangelists, to preserve obedience and fidelity to the 
Government established by the Constitution of the French 
Republic. I likewise promise to carry on no corres- 
pondence, to be present at no conversation, to form no 
connection, whether within the territories of the Republic 
or without, which may in any degree disturb the public 
tranquillity ; and, if in my diocese or elsewhere, I discover 
that anything is going forward to the prejudice of the State, 
I will immediately communicate to Government all the 
information I possess.’”” Some French Legists claim the 
latter part of this article as proving ecclesiastics to be 
functionaries of the State. Do they mean it constituted 
them official spies ! 

We have recently learned the difficulties of formulating 
an oath. Five attempts were made at this oath: (1) a 
promise of fidelity to the constitution of the year VIII. ; (2) 
of submission to the laws; (3) of submission to the civil and 
political laws; (4) fidelity to the Government established by 
the constitution. (This form Consalvi originally accepted. ) 
And fifth, the above oath, as taken to the old Kings. 





* De la Meurthe gives the whole Italian text of this important document, 
Doc. sur la Négo, du Concordat, iv. 314-327. 
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As Duballet remarks, this does not commit to acceptance 
by anticipation of whatever the legislator might promulgate. 
A decree of Nov. 26th, 1876, suppressed this oath. 


ArT. VII. 


‘‘ Ecclesiastics of the second order shall take the same 
oath before the civil authorities appointed by the Govern- 
ment.” 


ArT. VIII. 


‘¢ The following formula of prayer shall be recited at the 
end of divine service in all the Catholic churches of 
France :—‘Domine, Salvam fac republicam. Domine, 
Salvos fac Consules.’ ” 


ArT. IX. 


‘‘The Bishops shall make a new division of the parishes 
in their dioceses, which, however, shall not take effect till 
after it is ratified by the Government.” 

Canonically (Conc. of Trent., Sess. XXV., De Ref., 
ch. xvi.) benefices are not convertible; but, in fact, the 
Bishops acted as if they were. The position—to avoid 
greater evils—was tolerated. But to tolerate is not 
necessarily to approve. The Church, it is to be remem- 
bered, was, in the then condition of things, in its infancy. 


ART X. 


‘‘The Bishops shall have the appointment of the vicars- 
general. Their choice shall only fall on persons approved 
by the Government.” 


ART. XI. 


‘‘The Bishops may have a chapter in their Cathedral, 
and a seminary for the diocese, without the Government 
being obliged to endow them.” 
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Chapters (the Bishops’ senate or council) and seminaries 
(the Bishops’ harvest field) belong by natural right to the 
Church. The State does not give that right, but by this 
article it recognises and protects it. Both chapters and 
seminaries had been swept away by the Revolution. It 
was necessary to re-establish their existence by law. The 
Cardinal-Legate delegated to each Bishop the erection of a 
chapter, giving it laws or modifying them ‘‘in accordance 
with the laws and councils of the Church” as Caprara’s 
decree requires. This article recognised and protected such 
erections. 


ArT. XII. 


‘* All the Metropolitan cathedral, parochial and other 
churches, which have not been alienated, necessary to 
public worship, shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Bishops.” 

In 1790, the Constituent Assembly declared that the pro- 
perty of the Church was placed at the disposal of the nation. 
This article makes a limited restitution. That which the 
nation had arrogated to itself as its property, now once 
more became the property of the Church. 


ArT. XIII. 


‘‘His Holiness, for the sake of peace and the happy re- 
establishment of the Catholic religion, declares that neither 
he nor his successors will disturb in any manner those who 
have acquired the alienated property of the Church ; and 
that in consequence, that property with its rights and 
revenues shall belong for ever to them, their heirs and 
assigns.” 

As we have seen in a former paper, this article gave rise 
to prolonged discussion and difficult negotiation ; not only 
in Paris, butin Rome. Its acceptance did not admit any 
right in the nation to alienate Church property, or that the 
possession had been legitimately acquired. Whether or 
not it afforded condonation to the acquirer, it had not him 
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in view, but rather the healing of a schism, the ending of a 
persecution, and the tranquillity of a kingdom. The Pope 
approved nothing, although he undoubtedly has the power 
to alienate Church property for sufficient reasons. It was 
not a concession, but a non-reclamation. He simply 
declares that neither he nor any of his successors will dis- 
turb the possessor; and that in consequence they may 
remain peacefully in possession. ‘To submit to established 
facts is not thereby to approve them. It was the toleration 
of the abandonment of certain ecclesiastical possessions ; 
Taine says to the extent of five milliards francs at least of 
capital, and 270 millions of revenue. There were 1,200,000 
purchasers concerned.* 

The wisdom of an act may be judged by its effect. A 
writer in the July issue of the Quarterly Review, says: 
‘‘ What more than these, it may be asked, have ‘the im- 
mortal principles of 1789’ obtained for France? Two 
things perhaps. The conversion, owing to the secularisa- 
tion of Church property, of the Gallican Church into an 
ultramontane and strictly disciplined body, released from 
the influence of secular interest, and led by a powerful 
Hierarchy. . . .” 


ART. XIV. 


‘¢The Government shall grant a suitable emolument to 
Bishops and parish priests, whose dioceses and parishes 
are comprised in the new division.” 

The natural corollary of Art. 13 is compensation for goods 
it was practically impossible to restore ; in no sense a salary 
to servants of the State. The Latin text sustentatio que 
deceat makes this clearer than the French (¢raztement 
convenable; but the true reading is made unmistakable 
by the juxtaposition with Art. 13. No sum is mentioned 
as there was in Bonaparte’s first idea to Martiniana; merely 
a sustentatio gue cujgusque statum deceat. Napoleon’s 





* Cardinal Pole had similar powers of dispensation in 1554, which even 
included heretical holders. There were none such in France. Precedents 
for extraordinary powers of dispensation may be studied in cases presented 
by Nicholas II. and Edward the Confessor; St. Basil and the Com- 
municants ; St. Gregory the Great and Queen Brunehaut. 
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words to the Corps Legislatif, June 7th, 1809, as Emile 
Ollivier points out, do not lend themselves to the notion of 
a salary, but an indemnity. It was a matter of strict and 
rigorous justice. If the Budget of Public Worship were 
suppressed, this charge would still remain indelible on 
Cambon’s Great Book of the Public Debt. Or, suppress the 
indemnity, but restore the possessions. 


‘ ART. XV. 


‘¢ The Government shall likewise take measures to enable 
French Catholics, who are so inclined, to dispose of their 
property for the support of religion.”’ 

We in England can appreciate the value of this article. 
The right to make foundations in favour of churches, and 
their right to accept such, is a natural right which the 
State recognises and here protects. For the State to 
nominate Bishops, but to declare them unfit to receive, and 
incapable of administering temporal goods, would indeed 
be of itself a vreductio ad absurdum. An ‘* Emperor- 
Sacristan’”’—it is Voltaire’s expression—of Austria, in the 
eighteenth century, regulated the distribution of. candles in 
parishes, churches and convents, but he—was Joseph II. 


ArT. XVI. 


‘‘His Holiness recognises in the Chief Consul of the 
French Republic the same rights and prerogatives in 
religious matters which the ancient Government enjoyed.” 

It must not be forgotten that the Concordat was, of 
course, the recognition of the new ruling power in France 
by the Head of Christendom. A momentous fact for 
Bonaparte. 


ArT. XVII. 


‘‘It is agreed between the contracting parties, that in 
case any of the successors of the present Chief Consul should 
not be a Catholic, the rights and prerogatives mentioned in 
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the foregoing articles, as well as the nomination to the 
Bishops’ Sees, shall be regulated, with regard to him, by a 
new convention.” 

Bonaparte had declared that ‘‘c’est une chimeére de 
craindre que la France ait jamais a sa téte un Consul, un 
Souverain, qui ne soit pas catholique!”’’ But the French 
have a proverb: ‘‘ Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe.” 
The wisdom of such a safeguard for the nomination of the 
Bishops is too apparent in these days. 

Such was the instrument by which liberty of worship 
and peace of conscience was once more assured to the 
nation. The Abbé Sicard will have it that the nation had 
already returned to Catholicism before the Concordat. A 
great part of the nation no doubt; but Bonaparte, by the 
Concordat, brought back Catholicism to the minds of its 
ruling classes, just as Chateaubriand brought it back to 
their hearts. 

‘¢Je n’ai jamais regretté d’avoir signé le Concordat,”’ said 
Napoleon at St. Helena, where he had leisure to regret so 
much. 

‘Le Concordat est tellement entré dans nos moeurs,”’ 
writes M. Crepon des Varennes, without enthusiasm if not 
regretfully, ‘‘notre vie sociale en est si profondément 
pénétrée que nous ne pourrions sortir du régime sous 
lequel il nous a habitués de vivre, sans une secousse trop 
violente pour qu'il n’y ait point a la redouter.”’ 


THE ORGANIC ARTICLES. 


‘‘Le Concordat, tout le monde le respecte,” spoke 
Montalembert, April 16th, 1844. ‘‘ Quant aux articles 
organiques c’est autre chose. Les articles organiques sont 
pour nous une violation du Concordat: ils n’ont jamais été 
reconnus par l’Eglise. Je sais qu’ils ont été présentés en 
méme temps que le Concordat au Corps Legislatif; mais ils 
n'ont pas été acceptés en méme temps par I’authorité qui 
stipulait avec l’Etat au nom de l’Eglise. Au contraire cette 
authorité a protesté contre ces articles par l’organe du 
Cardinal Caprara, qui était alors chargé des négotiations.”’ 
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The Concordat was signed on July 15th, 1801, after 
incessant pressure and urgency on the side of Bonaparte, 
and ratified at Rome, August 15th, 1801. On September 
8th, 1801, Bonaparte gave the Convention his approbation 
and ratification in these words: ‘* Déclare qu'elle est 
acceptée, ratifiée et confirmée, et promet qu’elle sera 
inviolablement observée.”’ 

It was not published until April 18th, 1802, nine months 
later. Why, after such feverish insistance on its com- 
pletion, this extraordinary delay? 

An important letter from Bernier to Consalvi,* dated 
October 6th, 1801, gives the reason, by unveiling the true 
origin of this counter-concordat. The Revolution saw in 
the Concordat the ruin of its hopes, the suppression of its 
ideas. This letter warns Consalvi of its determination to 
turn the Concordat to its—the Revolution’s—advantage. 
The Organic Articles were the means adopted. ‘‘ La 
Revolution ne désarme point,” elle a ‘‘un moyen pour 
pousser le Premier Consul a des actes regrettables . . 
ilen a d’autres” (adversaires) ‘‘cachés et qui sont ainsi 
beaucoup plus dangereux. Deux hommes surtout 
ne cessent, par toute sorte de moyens possibles, de pousser 
le Premier Consul . . . . et les ennemis de l’Eglise 
se servent de ce moyen pour affaiblir ou dénaturer le grand 
acte que nous avonsconsomme. . . . Il ya évidemment 
autour du Premier Consul des gens qui ont intérét a 
entrainer loin de la route qu’il s'est si glorieusement 
tracée. Ces gens sont les débris de tous les systémes 
politiques ou impies que le concordat est venu renverser les 
uns sur les autres.” 

Here are revealed, by a man who was in the midst of 
them, the intrigues around Bonaparte to thwart the 
Concordat. It is clear they were not of his inception, as 
they were directed against him. For their object they were 
admirably devised. 

In motive, in statesmanship, in temper, the two 
documents betray their different origins. With all its 
limitations, and we would not minimise them, the 





* Mémoires, vol. i., pp. 369 et seq. 
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Concordat clearly wished the re-establishment of Catholicism 
—the one religion of the kings and the nation of France. 
Its policy was lofty and comprehensive, its temper calm 
and reliant. In a word, it is what we should have expected 
from Bonaparte, remembering his first idea, as reported by 
Martiniana. 

The Organic Articles aimed as clearly, if not at the 
supercession of Catholicism by other cults, at least at its 
curtailment and abasement to their level. Their policy is 
one of pettifogging tergiversation. Their temper one of 
jealousy, suspicion and harassment. Ina word, just what 
we should have expected from a Government that explicitly 
declared that it, as a Government, was not Catholic. 

“a y avait l’asservissement complet de la religion et du 
clergé,’’ writes one of their cleverest defenders; 
‘‘Pintention formelle d’enchainer partout la liberté de la 
religion et de substituer le mécanisme administratif le plus 
minutieusement réglé aux élans spontanés de la foi.” 

The spirit of the Concordat is, more or less, Catholic. 
The spirit of the Organic Articles is absolutely anti-canonical 
and anti-Catholic. A study of the reports and speeches of 
its mouth piece, Portalis, prove this.* When Art. 43 of 
the Organic was once cited to Napoleon, he replied: ‘Je 
ne connais que le concordat.”’ 

The Concordat was a convention or pact between 
Pius VII. and the French Republic, but as regards the 
French people its laws were expressed in the Organic 
Articles. But these were never mentioned during the 
negotiations for the Concordat. They were never seen by, 
never known to, one of the contracting party until nine 
months after the signing of the Concordatt by the 
recognised spiritual head of the French people. By him 
they were first seen when published with the Concordat in 
a volume bearing the simple title of ‘‘ The Concordat.” 
That is, they were issued as being part of the Concordat, 
and therefore as having the approval of the Holy See. 
But, as Pius VII. declared, not omy were ) ay drawn up 








. ‘Rempens sur les alles des Cultes Pestentonte. Discours au ues 
Legislatif. 
+ Allocution of Pius VII. in the Consistory of May 24th, 1802. 
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without his knowledge, but he simply could not have 
approved them, even had he seen them, as they were 
contrary to Ecclesiastical Law. 

It has been argued that Papal sanction was not necessary 
for the Organic Articles, which, regulating the internal 
policy of the French State, needed no approval from any 
stranger State. ‘‘ Il suffisait,” wrote Thiers in their defence, 
‘‘qu’elle ne contint rien de contraire au Concordat, pour 
que la cour de Rome ne fit pas raisonnablement fondée a 
se plaindre.”” But by their very nature they were 
explanatory of the meanings to be attached to a pact 
binding two contracting parties. What accepted right has 
one of two signatories to affix publicly his interpretation in 
a series of laws without the knowledge of the other? But 
in the case of articles which are rather contradictory than 
illustrative of the ratified pact, this outrage to diplomatic 
usage becomes more emphatic. 

The Pope at. once wrote to the First Consul demanding 
their withdrawal. The French Government then tried to 
divert public attention by declaring that the Pope’s protest 
was really an attempt to infringe the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, which, they declared, and with a singular 
half-truth, the Organic Articles defended and strengthened. 

The Law of 18 Germinal, An. X. (April 8th, 1802), 
regulates the Protestant worship equally with the Catholic.* 
This was the Revolution’s answer to Spina’s struggle for 
the words ‘‘dominant religion” as the basis of any 
Concordat. It effectively ignores the declaration which 
precedes Art. 1 of the Concordat. Of its articles, seventy- 
seven refer directly to the Church. Some of these were 
modified by Napoleon in a decree of February 28th, 1810. 
Others under him remained practically inoperative. Bya 
Concordat of 1817, between Pius VII. and Louis XVIII., 
‘‘ Les articles dits organiques qui furent faits a l’insu de Sa 
Sainteté et publiés sans son aveu sont abrogés, en ce qu’ils 
ont de contraire a la doctrine et aux lois de l’Eglise.” But 
Parliament never ratified this Concordat. 





* «* There is nothing in his (Napoleon's) writings, early or late,” says Mr. 
Holland Rose, “to show that he ever had the slightest regard for the 
Protestant principle of the right of private judgment, which ran counter to 
all his ideas of the solidarity of the State.” 
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Perhaps it will be best realised whence these Organic 
Articles sprang, if we say that the very first of them is 
almost identical with a law passed by the Constituent 
Assembly, June 19th, 1791, z.e., when the Jacobins were 


feeling their power. 
comparison :— 


LAW CONSTIT. ASSEM. 


No brief, decree, bull or constitu- 
tion of the Court of Rome shall be 
printed, posted, published, or ex- 
ecuted, if they are not presented to 
the legislative body and approved, 
their execution sanctioned by the 
King, and promulgated in the forms 
prescribed by the law. 


We place the two side by side for 


1ST ORGANIC ARTICLE. 


No bull, brief, rescript, decree, 
provision, or anything in the nature 
of a provision, nor other missive 
from the Court of Rome, even 
though it should relate to individuals 
only, shall be received, published, 
printed, or otherwise put in force, 
without the authority of the Govern- 


ment. 


But it is clear from the reply of Parliament in 1615 to the 
Bishops, when urged by them to ask the King to publish 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, what was the French 
law upon the subject then. They insist that there was no 
necessity for any formalities of publication to ensure the 
legislation of those decrees. The lay power can help the 
observance of, can protect, or enforce the execution of, 
Conciliar Decrees ; but their validity and authority being 
of another order can owe nothing to temporal rulers. 
Not only had this been recognised by secular powers from 
the early ages down to 1703, but it was accepted by Legists in 
France as the law. Heéricourt, while laying it down that 
Disciplinary Decrees must be examined by Parliament to 
assure that they do not infringe the temporal rights of 
sovereigns, also says: ‘Les Décrets du Concile de 
Trente sur le Dogme, ont toujours été regardés en France 
comme les régles de foi’’ ; no mention being made, for their 
validity, of any necessity of their being examined or 
approved.* 

A careful comparison of the spirit of the Organic Articles 
with the spirit of the laws of the Revolution decides their 
origin and aim. But it will be sufficient for this paper if 
we take a few to illustrate how destructive of the action, the 
spirit, the aim, of the Concordat they are, and were 





* The writer is aware that Héricourt has been cited on the other side ; 
but, Cf his Les Loix Ecclésiastiques en France, Tom xiv. § 19. 
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evidently intended to be. The third article ordains that 
non-French synods or General Councils cannot publish 
their decrees in France without being examined by the 
Government. The fourth, that no Council national, 
metropolitan, or diocesan, shall assemble without express 
permission of the Government. All three—but most 
emphatically the last—contravene Art. 1 of the Concordat as 
to Catholicism being freely exercised. The power claimed 
by the Organic Art. 1 was practically unheard of before the 
fourteenth century ; when, with the election of Urban IV., 
the schism of 1378-1429 broke out under the anti-popes. 
Princes wishing to press their individual Pope upon their 
people, took upon themselves to withhold all Papal letters, 
decisions, and decrees arriving in their countries, till 
assured they were from the Pope they favoured. Hence 
arose the pretension to control. Despite this, the Bull of 
Leo X. against Luther’s errors; the definition of the 
Council of Trent in matters of Faith; the Bulls of St. Pius 
V., of Gregory XIII., and Urban VIII., against the 
articles of Baius; and the Bull of Innocent XI. against 
Molino’s errors; were all received in France without 
previous examination by the Government. 

Its acceptance would mean the necessity of authorisation 
by a secular power for documents which might contain 
articles of faith, which would contain spiritual injunctions. 
If the Church have power to make decisions regarding faith 
without dependence on any secular arm—and it is heresy 
to deny it—it must have power to promulgate them also 
without such dependence. Otherwise the exercise of 
spiritual power is by sufferance of secular authority. 

Article 3 presupposes the secular power to be more 
infallible than the spiritual in matters spiritual ; or that it 
has surer control over laws spiritual than the spiritual 
authority itself. But the Church is independent of the 
secular power in its teaching; and therefore in the 
publication of its dogmatic decrees. Again, if the 
Government refused to permit the publication of a 
dogmatic decree accepted by every Catholic country, it 
would follow, as a matter of law, that what was an article 
of faith everywhere else was not one in France. 
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As to Art. 4, all professions, every business, any interest, 
may syndicate for their own purposes without express 
permission from the Government, except the Church. 
But how could unity and uniformity or any effective 
interaction between clergy and people be secured if the 
summoning of councils is at the mercy of a power not 
infrequently inimical to them. In other words, that which 
is freely permitted to any secular body for secular aims, is 
not so permitted to an ecclesiastical body. Is this the 
spirit of the Concordat or of the Revolution? ‘‘ Salus 
autem, ubi multa concilia”: but the Revolution was 
wiser than Wisdom. 

If Articles 5 and 73 are law, article 14 of the Concordat is 
seriously restricted if not delusive. 

Art. 6 gives ecclesiastics power of appeal in ‘‘ cases of 
abuse” from their superior to the Council of State: that is, 
it makes the secular power the supreme judge of the 
Church. It gives the Council of State an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, making lay magistrates judges in things 
spiritual. But it is an article of faith that the Church 
has, immediately from God and independently of any 
sovereignity, the power to legislate in matters of faith and 
morality and discipline. This interference dates back toa 
Pragmatic Sanction, but was then only permitted for 
infractions of the Pragmatic. Gradually it became 
enlarged and was much used under the old régime, 
with the result that Parliament seemed to claim to judge of 
spiritual matters. So serious did this abuse become that 
in 1605, 1614, and later, the French Clergy protested to the 
King against it. The ‘‘Traité de la jurisdiction ecclési- 
astique”’ stigmatises it as ‘‘le plus grand mal et la plus 
grande plaie que jamais l|’Eglise ait regue en sa jurisdiction 
et police.” And most justly so, for its acceptance would 
be the ruin of ecclesiastical discipline. 

Arts. 10-11 abolish every privilege carrying exemp- 
tions from episcopal jurisdiction, and suppress all 
ecclesiastical establishments other than those authorised 
by the Government. This of course would abolish 
religious orders and destroy the Regulars. From the 
time of St. Gregory the Great continuously Regulars have 
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had privileges of exemption. But what is the value 
of Arts. 1-2 of the Concordat if these two articles 
are law? 

Art. 24 makes subscription to the Declaration of 1682 
obligatory on all seminarist teachers. Louis XIV. wished 
to enlarge the Regalia—the right, obtaining from about 
the end of the eleventh century, of receiving the revenues 
of a vacant bishopric, and during its vacancy of appointing 
to all benefices belonging to it. He declared the right to 
be inherent in the Crown. Two Bishops withstood this ; 
but their metropolitans, courtly prelates, decided in the 
King’s favour. The Bishops appealed to Rome, and 
Innocent XI. firmly and courageously resisted the King. 
Extraordinary confusion followed—the Jesuits even siding 
against the Pope from fear of the spread of Jansenism. 
The Church in France was gradually tending to become a 
National institution. The contest of Boniface VIII. and 
Philippe le Bel, and declarations made in the Councils of 
Constance and Basle helped to encourage a claim by the 
Kings of France of absolute independence of the Pope 
in temporal matters, and to placing the Papal power 
beneath that of a General Council. The Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges, 1438, accentuated this. Hence grew 
what the courtier clergy came to call the Gallican Liberties. 
To preserve this ‘‘ right” Louis convoked, March, 1682, a 
Council of Bishops which was only attended by thirty-four 
out of an episcopacy of 130 odd. Bossuet, the new Bishop of 
Meaux, preached the opening sermon, on the Unity of the 
Church, an eloquent defence of the rights of the Holy See. 
The Council passed a Declaration, in four articles, by 
which the Pope’s action in discipline was limited and his 
authority in Doctrine declared to be below that of a General 
Council. The German, Spanish, Italian, Hungarian, and 
Flemish clergy repudiated them. Innocent XI. at once, 
April, 1682, declared them null and void. But the result 
came in the enslavement of the Church to the Crown. 
Laymen controlled Bishops. Its logical sequence was the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The signatory Bishops 
themselves, in a letter to Innocent XII., retracted; and 
Louis, in 1692, formerly withdrew his approval. Alexander 
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VIII., Innocent XII., Clement XI., and Pius VI., repeated 
condemnations of them. And yet the Organic Articles 
sought, by a Catholic Concordat, to revive them! 

Art. 26.—No ecclesiastic may be ordained unless he 
have at least 300 francs a year, and is twenty-five years 
of age; nor until the number of candidates have been 
submitted to and accepted by the Government. Just as the 
Organic Article 31 is anti-canonical as regards ‘‘desservants”’ 
—an error avoided in the kindred Art. 10 of the Concordat ; 
so, either through carelessness or ignorance—we have 
more evidence of the latter in these articles than of the 
former—this article is anti-canonical. It does not state 
whether it applies to deacons or minor orders. It could 
therefore be made to apply to both. But by the Canonical 
Constitutions of the Council of Trent—valid in France 
—a subdeacon may receive his orders at twenty-two 
years of age, become deacon at twenty-three, and have 
the priesthood at twenty-five. If it were not designed 
to create the Government—z.e., possibly Jews, Atheists, 
Infidels—judges of vocations, its object must have been to 
minimise ordinations. 

Art. 35 seriously restricts Art. 11 of the Concordat. 

Art. 39 decrees that there shall be only one Liturgy and 
one Catechism for all the Catholic churches of France. 
Ferdinand I., Emperor of Germany, urged Blessed Canisius, 
when Papal Nuncio at the Court of Austria, to compose a 
single and universal Catechism. Both the object and the 
instrument were eminently pious. But the Catechism here 
in view was one not composed by a holy man, but a 
mutilated and transformed version of Bossuet’s. 

What in England would be thought of a law like Art. 41? 
No feast, except that of Sunday, can be established without 
permission of the Government. Where could be the “‘ free 
exercise” of a religion if deputations had to wait upon the 
rulers with a petition to be allowed to keep Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ascension ? 

Art. 45 is yet one more violation of Art. 1 of the 
Concordat. 

Art. 52.—Parish priests are not to allow themselves in 
their teaching any ‘‘inculpation,” direct or indirect, either 
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against persons or against the other cults authorised by the 


State. 
The civil power has the duty of securing social and 


public tranquillity, and priests, like every one else, are 
justly called upon to give no cause for the disturbance of 
either. But to prohibit all ‘‘inculpation,”’ direct or indirect, 
of other religions, is manifestly to prohibit the teaching of 
history, the teaching of religion, or the defending of the 
faith. There are such things as heresy, schism, apostacy, 
and false cults; but how define and argue against them if 
no inculpation—‘‘ direct or indirect”—be permitted. It is 
only Vicatres—Catholics—not ministers of all religions who 
are forbidden. In other words, Catholicism is shackled and 
all other cults free on this point. 

Arts. 54-55.-—The Council of Trent lays it down that all 
marriages not contracted before a parish priest and two 
witnesses are sinful. These articles substitute ‘‘the civil 
official,” which is to reduce a Sacrament to a mere civil 
contract, and as such under the control of the civil power. 
Is this a defence of Gallican Liberties? 

Art. 56.—In all ecclesiastical and religious acts it is com- 
pulsory to use the Equinoxial Calendar! That is the 
Republican calendar which commenced with the Autumn 
equinox ; instead of the Solstice calendar in universal use. 
Could imbecility go farther ? 

But enough. Such are some of the articles which the 

French Government said were necessary to protect the 
liberties of the Gallican Church against the encroachments 
of Rome. In reality, such was the attempt to subject the 
Spiritual to the State—the work of men who had been 
exasperated by the conclusion of the Concordat. But as 
M. E. Faguet has well said, ‘‘C’est certainement le 
christianisme qui a fondeé les droits de l-homme. 
C’est le christianisme qui a établi la distinction entre le 
temporel et le spirituel et quia soustrait le spirituel a |’Etat; 
et qui, en ce faisant, a fonde les droits de la conscience 
humaine et les droits de l’homme.’’* 

Throughout these papers we have written of Bonaparte, 





* Le Libéralisme, 1902, p. 331. 
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not of Napoleon, a distinction justified by those noble 
words of a great ruler in 1817. ‘‘Sa pieuse et courageuse 
initiative de 1801,” said Pius VII., ‘‘ nous a fait oublier et 
pardonner depuis longtemps les torts subséquents. Savone 
et Fontainebleau ne sont que des erreurs de l’esprit ou des 
égarements de l’ambition humaine. Le Concordat fat un 
acte chrétiennement et héroiquement sauveur.”* Had the 
exclamation of General Bonaparte, ‘‘I had rather been 
known as the saviour than the destroyer of the Holy See,” 
been a prayer, the Holy See could have verified its having 
been heard. 

The consternation created by the Organic Articles as an 
interpretation of the Concordat was vivid and profound. 
And yet how comparatively innocuous they appear to us 
confronted by the Bills of M. Briand, of MM. Béraud and 
Theézard, and of M. Alfred Girard. 

Which is a measure of our greater nearness to a certain 
lake by Cume. 

D. MONCRIEFF O’CONNOR. 


* M. Henri des Houx, in the Matin of November oth, 1902, giving an 
account of an interview granted him by Pius X., reports these words of his 
Holiness: ‘*There have been monarchs like Napoleon who, a/ter haring 
rendered the Church immense services, persecuted it terribly.” 
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Art. IX._THE 7AO-TEH KING, or “PRO- 
VIDENTIAL GRACE” CLASSIC.* 
(IN Two DIvisions.—SEcoND DIVvIsION). 


‘*To love justice, to long for the right, to have mercy, to pity the 
suffering, to assist the weak, to forget wrongs and remember benefits ; 
to love the truth, to be sincere, to utter honest words, to love liberty 
and wage relentless war against slavery in all its forms, to love wife and 
child and friend, to make a happy home [to love the beautiful in art, in 
nature ; to cultivate the mind, to be familiar with mighty thoughts that 
genius has expressed, the noble deeds of all the world ;], to cultivate 
courage and cheerfulness, to make others happy, to fill life with a 
splendour of generous acts, the warmth of loving words; to discard 
error, to destroy prejudice, to receive new truths with gladness; to 
cultivate hope, to see the calm beyond the storm and dawn beyond the 
night, to do the best that can be done and then be resigned—this is the 
religion of reason, the creed of science. This satisfies the brain and 
heart.’"—COLONEL INGERSOLL. 


HE above newspaper extract, which I assume to be a 
correct quotation, expresses fairly well the ‘‘ religion’”’ 
of Lao-tsz, except as to the three lines I enclose in brackets. 





* Just as I had finished my laborious task, which includes a special 
checking and comparative scrutiny of each of the 5,000 words, and a col- 
lection of considerably over 1,000 Chinese citations, | received from the 
DUBLIN REVIEW Office a curious little work of which I am glad to speak 
very highly. This is the Light of China, by Dr. I. W. Heysinger 
(Philadelphia), being a poetical version of the whole Zaoist canon. Though 
as a mere specimen of the *‘ divine muse,” it is not likely to set the Thames 
furiously on fire; yet as a careful translation, accommodated to suitable 
rhyme, it presents a somewhat dry subject in an unexpectedly relishing and 
agreeable form, very suited to the highly idealised style of the original. 
Though Dr. Heysinger informs us that he has utilised several Chinese 
dictionaries in order to clarify his ideas, we take leave to doubt that he is 
really a qualified member of that pugnacious body usually dubbed 
‘*sinological.”” No one with any real experience of Chinese poetry or 
Chinese character-forms could imagine for a moment that Lao-tsz intended 
to give a general poetical ring to his sayings, however transcendental they 
may otherwise be; nor is it possible to attach any serious significance to 
the ‘‘ radicals” which go to form Chinese character-words: long before 
Lao-tsz’ time, men chose their ready-made words just as they do now. I 
take it that Dr. Heysinger has carefully compared the various French, 
English, and German translations of the canon, and has also accepted some 
of the ‘‘ radical and ‘‘ poetical " fancies of Dr. Dvorak, then proceeding to 
turn out an ‘‘ average” translation of his own in rhythmical form. The 
Analytical Index and Vocabulary are of no great value, but the translation 
itself is excellent as a whole, and does the author's judgment much credit. 
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But, of course, there is no suggestion of prayer, hell, 
redemption, atonement, forgiveness of sins, and other 
matters inseparable from the later Western religions ; nor 
is there any special mention of women, continence, sobriety, 
honour, or social morality of any kind. Still, I think, now 
that my task is closed, that few will deny to Lao-tsz a large 
measure of noble thinking capacity ; nor will even the most 
casual reader fail to perceive, with the help of my innumerable 
reference numbers, that a very consistent current of thought 
runs through the whole canon. It is too much to hope 
that the precise meaning of Lao-tsz’ more transcendant 
passages has in every case been apprehended: the only 
thing now remaining is for specialists to go on comparing 
and refining until, by our combined efforts, we get the 
whole eighty-one chapters right and intelligible. 

The word ¢ao has, except once, in the very first line, 
been consistently translated ‘‘ Providence” throughout the 
whole eighty-one chapters or paragraphs; but it must not 
be forgotten that Lao-tsz merely made a shift to express his 
meaning by borrowing a word already then in common 
use all over China, both in his own undefined sense, and in 
the more usual signification of ‘‘ way,” ‘‘ principle,” 
‘‘teaching’”’; and it may well be that in some cases he 
consciously or unconsciously uses the word in its older and 
quite intelligible senses. Thus, ‘‘ Heaven’s Zao”’ was con- 
trasted in the ancient Book of Changes with ‘‘ Earth’s ¢ao,”’ 
and ‘‘ Confucius’ Zao”’ was from the beginning of his time 
meant for his ‘‘ teaching.” The specific exception, in the 
first line of the first chapter, is where Zao is used (following 
the precedent of the Book of Odes) in the sense of ‘‘to 
speak” or ‘‘express”’; but although this seems to be an 
exception in our language, it in no way prevents a 
justifiable alliteration in Chinese. In the paragraphs 77 
and 81, it is somewhat of a strain to use one and 
the same word in order to compare man’s—or even the 
highest type of man’s — ideal with the unspeakable 
Providence of Heaven; yet it is not improbable that Lao-tsz 
really meant it to be so metaphorically, just as we say ‘‘a 
thief’s heaven is a glass of grog.” 

In the same way, ¢éh has invariably been translated as 
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‘‘Grace,”” and on much the same grounds. In 1878, 
Governor Pope Hennessy wrote to the late Viceroy Liu 
K‘un-yih expressing sympathy with Canton after the fearful 
tornado visitation. The Viceroy’s reply may still be seen 
at His Majesty’s Consulate-General :—‘‘ It is owing ‘to my 
slender Grace (poh-téh)’ that Heaven has visited us with 
this calamity,” etc., etc. The word can there scarcely have 
any other meaning than our ‘state of Grace with Heaven.” 

It is not intended in this paper to bewilder the reader with 
questions of Chinese grammar, but it may be observed that 
many of the difficulties of Lao-tsz disappear if it be kept in 
mind that most Chinese ‘‘ parts of speech” can be used, 
quite unmodified, as verbs. Thus, ‘‘ to happiness” means 
‘to bless”; ‘‘to one” means ‘‘to unify”; ‘‘to two” 
means ‘‘to divide,” or ‘‘to disaffect.” Not only this, but 
transitive verbs, original or artificial, may be elegantly used 
as intransitives, actives or passives; and often vice versa. 
Not that the Chinesecannot say ‘‘to unify,’ or ‘‘tobeunified,”’ 
quite plainly if they wish it; but the e/egantia of Chinese 
composition partly consists in eliminating everything in 
the shape of. particles, inflexions, punctuations, and all 
visible aids whatever to clearness of thought and diction. 
The very first sentence in this paper (Par. 38) well illustrates 
the point. The literal words are ‘‘high grace not grace 
and thus has grace, low grace not lose grace and thus no 
grace.” Even in modern times an ‘‘elegant” writer will 
often be quite as obscure; but Lao-tsz seems to have 
occasionally revelled in wanton obscurity. Both he and 
any modern Chinese could have easily tacked on the neces- 
sary particles and terminations, such as ‘‘[the] high[est] grace 
[does] not [make too much] grace [of its grace] and thus has 
[a genuine sense of] grace [in it]” ; but, not knowing Lao-tsz’ 
personal equation, nor being familiar with antique style and 
thought, the modern Chinese, before doing so, must first 
guess rightly what is meant. The ‘‘verbalising” of 
Chinese adjectives, mouns, pronouns, etc., is vividly 
illustrated by the use the Japanese and Coreans make ot 
their native verbs suru and hata, respectively corresponding 
to the Chinese auxiliary wez, ‘‘to do” or ‘‘ become,” when 
they incorporate Chinese roots into their language. In fact, 
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with them, as with us, there are really only one or two main 
‘‘verbs” in existence—the predicates ‘‘is,” ‘‘has,” or 
‘does,’ and ‘‘ becomes”; our so-called ‘‘inflexions”’ and 
‘‘terminations”’ probably being merely the degenerate, 
almost invisible forms of what in agglutinative and tonic 
languages are still plain rudiments, or even perfect primitive 
forms. Occasionally this is even probable. Thus, in 
modern Portuguese, instead of saying vesponderia (corre- 
sponding to the French répfondrats), it is permissible to 
separate the old predicate from the verbal compound, and 
to say responderles hia yo (equivalent to ze leur répondratis 
or je répondre-leur ais). Dr. A. Forke, of Shanghai, in 
discussing the Chinese sophists who used to play with 
Taoist sayings so much, translates the above ‘‘ paradox,”’ 
as he calls it, ‘* perfect virtue is not virtue and therefore it 
is virtue.” But there are numerous instances, both in 
ancient and modern literature, which go to prove that my 
explanation is the correct one. Thus, the Book of Changes 
says: ‘‘to have merit and not [to] grace,” z.e., ‘to have 
done service, and yet claim no credit for it,” a sentiment 
which appears in almost the same words in Par. 77 below. 
The following is one out of many similar political sentences 
I have culled from modern Chinese newspapers :—‘‘ They 
will grace England and not grace China”; z.e., ‘‘ they will 
feel themselves under an obligation to,” this being, so to 
speak, the passive form of ‘‘make an obligation of,” 
‘‘make a grace of,” ‘‘ingratiate,” or ‘‘to grace”: in other 
words, it means ‘‘ will be graced by.” A good example 
occurs in Par. 49, where it is twice impossible to translate 
the word ‘‘ Grace’ otherwise than asa verb. In the same 
way, in Par. 67 we have ‘‘three preciouses,” and ‘‘to 
precious” or ‘‘prize’’; in Par. 65 ‘‘ blessing” or ‘‘to be 
happinessed”’; and in Par. 74 the passive word “afraid” 
turned into the active sense of ‘‘ frighten ” ; and so on. 

It will be noticed that in the present article, wherever the 
words 72-hi-wez (the ‘‘Jehovah” of Par. 14) occur used 
separately in their natural sense (vide Pars. 14, 15, 23, 36, 
41, 43, 53, 64, 70, 74), | give the Chinese sound as well as 
the translation, in order to show that the accident of their 
being once all three used together cannot reasonably be 
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held significant. In Par. 23 of the last paper, 42 means 
‘‘ few,” andin Par. 36 wez means ‘‘abstract.”" Then, again, 
as to the supposed ‘‘ Holy Trinity” of Par. 42, the oldest 
recorded Chinese idea apparently was that ether was the 
first created thing ; from which came the two male and 
female elements; from which, again, came ‘‘ Heaven, 
Earth, and Man.” But it is really immaterial to discuss 
what the Chinese, the Greeks, the Babylonians—or, for the 
matter of that, Lord Kelvin, Professor Lodge, or the German 
Emperor—merely ¢hznk of a mystery concerning which we 
have now no more human evidence than Lao-tsz had; and 
it is, of course, the function and duty of ‘‘revealed religion”’ 
to step into the breach here until irrefragable scientific 
evidence shall turn up. There is, I take it, nothing in 
‘revealed truth ” to prevent the Church from accepting any 
proved fact; nor in our own generation has the Church 
shown any fear of provable facts; for the Jesuits themselves 
are amongst the most rigid and pitiless of scientists : but in 
the absence of such hoped-for facts the Church has, of 
course, a right to make its sanctioned disciplinary opinion 
obeyed so far as its power reaches; this, indeed, is what 
Lao-tsz himself repeatedly says of ‘‘the machinery of 
administration.” 

If I have here departed (eight times) from my original 
promise to give a translation of the whole canon without 
notes or explanations, it is not in order to introduce 
technical or contentious matter, but in order to make things 
plainer for the reader of the translated text. 

There is one unique peculiarity about the Zao-téh King 
which alone would go far towards establishing its originality. 
From first to last it never mentions either a specific person 
or a specific place. On the other hand, Sancius (Chwang- 
tsz) tells us innumerable anecdotes of Laocius (Lao-tsz), 
Licius (Lieh-tsz), Confucius (K‘ung-fu-tsz), and the latter’s 
disciples, none of whom were further removed from him 
than Dr. Johnson is from ourselves. Chwang-tsz quotes a 
large number of Lao-tsz’ sayings, some quite literally, some 
almost literally, some partly literally, some more in spirit 
than by letter. In most cases actual quotations are preceded 
by the words, ‘‘ Hence it has been said.” If this were not 
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enough to convince the sceptical, there is yet one striking 
instance (Sancius, Book viii. 6-7) where a visit to Lao-tsz is 
described, and the circumstances under which Lao-tsz first 
adduced the illustration (Par. 55) about the child crying 
all day and yet harmonising nature by not growing hoarse, 
is actually put into Lao-tsz’ mouth prefaced by the words: 
‘‘ Lao-tsz then said.” Still, I take it (though I have no 
evidence, and I am not aware that anyone else has sug- 
gested it) that the last of the ten books of Sancius—in which 
the different tunes anciently played upon the one theme or 
idea Zao by the Book of Odes, Book of History, Book of 
Music, Book of Changes, and Confucius’ History are clearly 
set forth; in which Lao-tsz and the Keeper of the Pass, his 
friend, are given precedence of all other Zaoists ; in which 
Confucius and the rival sophist schools are compared, etc., 
etc.—is not really the work of Chwang-tsz himself, for its 
business-like style savours rather of the historian Sz-ma 
Ts‘ien, than of the imaginative philosopher, and it is by 
no means rare for old Chinese works to contain similar 
additions to the first text. But whoever added this chapter, 
and at whatever date, its language amply bears out the 
following contentions, to wit, that all Chinese philosophical 
ideas previous to the ‘‘ burning of the books” were based 
upon exactly the same thoughts, expressed in exactly the 
same books; that Lao-tsz first, and Confucius second, 
extracted radical and conservative systems from exactly the 
same words, and themselves simply ring the changes on 
those words ; that Lao-tsz as a book is absolutely original, 
whilst Lao-tsz as a man undoubtedly existed ; that Licius, 
Sancius, and the rest of them were mere developers, in less 
dignified and more personal form, of what Lao-tsz had set 
forth with such prudence and reserve; that one identical 
strain of thought runs consistently throughout the whole 
Tao-téh classic; that this thought is, so far as evidence 
takes us, native Chinese pure and simple. 
E. H. PARKER. 
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SECOND DIVISION. 


38. The highest Grace (cf 41) makes no pose of Grace, 
and for this reason really is Grace; whilst the lower 
quality of Grace may never divest itself of Grace, and yet 
never feels like true Grace. 

The highest Grace, avoiding action, finds no necessity 
to act; whilst the lower quality of Grace takes action, yet 
still finds it necessary to act. 

The highest benevolence (cf. 18, 19) takes action, and 
then finds no necessity to act ; the highest justice (cf. 19) 
takes action, yet still finds it necessary to act. 

The highest form of ceremoniousness takes action, yet 
finds no response at all, so that one must bare the arms and 
go on with action (cf. 69). 

Thus it is that as Providence weakens, Grace takes its 
place; as Grace weakens, benevolence takes its place ; as 
benevolence weakens, justice takes its place; as justice 
weakens, forms and ceremonies take its place. Now, mere 
forms are the degenerate phases of loyalty (cf 18) and 
truth, and are the first beginnings of anarchy (c/. 18, 64). 
Forwardnesses and smartnesses are mere ornamental ex- 
crescences of Providence, and are the commencement of 
imbecility (cf 48). 

For these reasons the manly fellow takes his stand on 
what is honest or worthy, and will have no truck with the 
superficial or degenerate ; he takes his stand on the real, 
and will have no truck with the showy. Hence he ignores 
the latter for the sake of the former (cf. 12, 72). 

39. Instances of concentration or unification of effort in 
the past are clearness in the case of the heavens, repose in 
the case of the earth, spirituality in the case of the gods, 
fulness (cf. 45) in the case of space (c/. 6), life in the case 
of created objects (cf. 34), purity in the face of the world in 
the case of our rulers (cf. 32, 37, 42). The oneness of 
purpose is identical in each instance. Unless the 
heavens can be clear, there is a possibility of their being 
12 
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rent asunder; unless the earth can be in repose, there is 
the possibility of its quaking; unless the gods can be 
spiritual, there is the possibility of their being inactive ; 
unless the valley of space (cf 6),can have fulness (cf. 4), 
there is a possibility of its being exhausted (c/. 15); unless 
the innumerable objects of creation can have life (cf. 21, 
34), there is the possibility of their annihilation ; unless our 
rulers can be pure and esteem loftiness, they may come to 
grief (cf. 32, 42). 

Hence the more distinguished take their root in the 
mean, and the more exalted have their foundation in the 
lowly (cf. 77). 

For which reason our rulers, in speaking of themselves, 
have used the terms ‘‘ bereaved one,” ‘‘unworthy one,” 
‘‘ill-endowed one” (cf. 42). This is taking their root 
among the mean, surely, is it not? 

Hence it comes that if we carefully count up separately 
each piece that goes to form a cart (cf. 11), we have no cart 
at all. We must not go into nice questions or fine dis- 
tinctions as to what is a rare gem and what a common 
stone in the whole body of principle (cf. 23). 

40. ‘‘ Return” indicates the movements of Providence 
(cf. 25, 65, 78), and ‘‘ weakness” indicates the uses of 
Providence (cf. 78). Heaven, Earth, and the innumerable 
objects of creation derive their being from existence 
(cf. 1, 10, 34); and existence derives its being from 
non-existence. 

14. The highest-minded candidates for office (cf. 15), after 
undergoing instruction in Providence, put it zealously into 
practice (cf. 53, 70); the mediocre ones, after listening to 
Providence, are as much dead as alive about it; the 
inferior ones, after listening to Providence, make great fun 
of it. Did they not ridicule it, it would scarcely deserve to 
be considered Providence. Hence, as it is put by those 
who expound these matters, the brilliancy of Providence 
comprises a certain dulness (cf 14); the [z or] unbroken 
planeness of Providence comprises certain  distinc- 
tivenesses (c/. 14); the advance of Providence (cf. 62) 
comprises a certain retiringness (cf. 9). 


The highest Grace is like a valley (cf 15, 28): very 
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white, and yet comprising disgrace.* The broadest 
Grace is as though insufficient, and in establishing Grace 
there is a certain stealthy diffidence (cf 15): an 
homogeneous body, yet in a state of flux. A _ perfect 
square is without angularities ; a great machine or utensil 
takes long to finish; great sound-waves make [Az or] 
small noise (cf. 2); a great symbol (cf. 35) has no obvious 
form (cf. 2). Providence is inscrutable and nameless 
(cf. 1, 25, 32, 34, 37). In short, Providence rejoices in 
endowing man (cf. 8) with the wherewithal to perfect 
himself. 

42. Providence produced unity ; unity produced duality ; 
duality produced trinity; and trinity produced the in- 
numerable objects (c/. 1, 2, 4, 25) ; the innumerable objects, 
carrying the feminine or shadow principle on the one side, 
and the masculine or sun-light principle on the other, 
creating a just harmony by their respective clashes of 
primitive impulse or ether (cf. 6, 25, 55). 

The things which all men abhor (cf. 8, 24, 31) are being 
‘‘bereaved,” like orphans; being ‘‘ unworthy” or out in 
the cold, like widows; and being ‘‘ill-endowed,” as with 
the necessaries of life ; yet our princely and ducal readers 
(cf. 32, 37, 39) precisely adopt these terms to style 
themselves withal (cf. 39). Hence living creatures may, 
whilst taking off from, yet add to; or, whilst adding to, 
take off from. What men themselves teach, I will also 
teach to them. The violent (cf. 55) do not find a happy 
death, and therefore it is that I am taking them as the text 
of my homily. 

43. The tenderest things in the world may over-ride the 
toughest (c/. 22, 55, 78), just as a hard thing may take its 
rise from nothing, and enter where there is no openingt 





* Iam very unwilling to suggest alterations in the text; but a reference 
to Par. 28 certainly leads to the belief that the ancient copyists must have 
omitted a phrase, and that the whole should run: ‘ white suggests [dlack, 
and glory suggests| disgrace.’”’ In Par. 35 | should have translated ‘* holds 
fast to [great] symbols,” as here. 


+ This mysterious sentence, which permits the imagination to run riot in 
various fancies, would have been totally unintelligible to me had I not 
discovered from the Concordance that Vainancius (2nd cent. B.C.) quotes it, 
with the addition of the three words ‘‘hard emanates from,” as printed in 
italics. 
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(cf. 10), Whence we may know how it is that inaction 
(cf. 2, 3, 63, etc.) has its advantages. Lessons without 
display of words (cf 2, 56, 73), advantageous results 
without doing anything—[/z or] few men in the world can 
attain to this point. 

44. The reputation or the person (cf 7, 9), which of the 
two is dearer to us? Of which do we want most, of 
our persons (cf 9) or of wealth? Which does the more 
harm (cf. 22), acquisition or losing? For these reasons, 
deep attachment to anything must involve heavy cost, and 
great accumulations involve correspondingly enormous 
losses. He who is content (c/. 33, 46) risks no humiliations 
(cf. 13, 28, 41, and 41 note). He who knows when to stop 
incurs no crisis (cf. 16, 25, 32, 52), and may therefore 
endure* (cf. 7, 16, 44, 59). 

45. In the highest degree perfect, yet accepting an air of 
imperfection (cf. 7), with capacity for use without exhaustion 
(cf. 6, 15, 22). Possessing the highest degree of fulness 
(cf. 39), yet used with restraint (cf 4), such use being 
never pushed to extremes (cf. 9). In the highest degree 
Straight, yet with an air of bending (cf. 22). In the highest 
degree artful (c/. 19, 57), yet with an air of clownishness 
(cf. 20). With the highest capacity for argumentativeness 
(cf. 81), yet with hesitation to speak (cf. 2, 5, 17, 22). 
Impetuousness (cf. 26) overcomes cold, but calm (cf. 16, 57) 
overcomes heat. Clear (c/. 15) and calm are needed to put 
one right or orthodox in the eyes of the Empire (cf. 22, 28, 
37 39; 50). 

46. When the Empire is possessed of the principle of 
Providence, the pacing chargers are driven back to do 
tillage work; but when the Empire is destitute of such 
Providence, then war-horses spring up outside all our towns 
(cf. 31). There is no greater sin (cf. 46) than looking upon 
the covetable (cf. 3); there is no greater evil (cf 69) than 
discontent (cf. 33, 44); there is no greater disaster (cf. 9) 
than acquisitiveness. Hence the enough of contentment is 
always enough. 





* The context here suggests that the allusion to ‘‘names” in Par. 32 
perhaps refers rather to a man knowing when to stop, with a ‘‘ reputation 
made,” without risking his person on further ambitions or showy schemes. 
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47. One may know the world without ever crossing the 
threshold ; one may discern the Providence of Heaven 
(cf. 9, 16, 25, 79) without ever looking out of the window. 
In fact, the farther abroad you go, the less you may know. 
For which reason the highest form of man knows without 
walking forth ; gives names to (cf. 35) without seeing ; and 
accomplishes without seeming to do anything (cf 2, 3, 10, 
34): 

48. In learning, the object is to get on every day (cf. 20, 
64). In practising Providence, the aim should be to do less 
and less every day (c/. 38), and to go on decreasing what 
we do until we arrive at complete inaction (cf. 10, 29, 47); 
in such wise that whilst not seeming to do anything we 
leave nothing undone (cf. 37). Hence those who secure 
Empire, generally manage it without much ado (cf. 29, 35, 
57, 63); and when much ado is made about it, it will be 
found that those who try to secure it are unequal to the 
task. 

49. The highest form of man has no fixed mind; he 
makes the mind of the people his mind (cf. 3). With the 
good we should show goodness; with those who are not 
good we should also show goodness (c/. 27), in order to 
grace goodness. To the truthful we should show truth ; 
to those who are not truthful we should also show truth, in 
order to grace truth (cf. 8, 21, 38, 63, 81). The highest 
form of man in his relation to the world (cf. 32) Is 
apprehensive (c/. 13, 15), and allows his whole soul to go 
out freely to the world; whilst the people, on the other 
hand, have their eyes and ears incessantly hanging upon 
him ; and the highest form of man thus regards them all as 
his children. 

50. Like as, waxing to the full and waning to the eclipse, 
the waxing units numbering thirteen whole days, and the 
waning units numbering thirteen (cf 76); so with man’s 
birth until his busy career (cf. 40) ends in death, there are 
also thirteen phases. And why so? On account of his 
persistency in keeping up life (cf. 75). For I have heard 
that persons possessing the secret of life never encounter* a 





* Other citations of this figure of speech suggest: ‘‘ never shirk encounter 
with,” as being the original idea intended. 
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rhinoceros or a tiger when they walk abroad ; never need 
to strap on sword or buckler (cf, 80) when they go to the 
wars. The rhinoceros cannot find in them the where to 
lodge his horn withal ; the tiger cannot find in them the 
where to place his claws withal; the weapon cannot 
find in them the wherein to insert its point. And why 
so? Because for such an one there is no finding death 
(cf. 7): 

51. Being born of Providence (cf 25, 41), nurtured by 
Grace (cf. 10), shaped by mortals, and completed by circum- 
stances, the innumerable created objects, for this very 
reason, without exception revere Providence and honour 
Grace (cf. 62). Now this revering of Providence and 
honouring of Grace was never a conferred distinction, but 
always was so spontaneously (cf. 17, 25, 64). Hence 
Providence bears all things, nurtures* them, develops 
them (c/. 10), and rears them; completes them, ripens 
them, tends them, and protects them (c/. 34). Birth 
without concrete existence (cf. 2, 10), action without self- 
conscious assertion of it (cf 2, 10, 77), and development 
without direction of it (cf 10, 34)—this is what is called 
the colourless dissolution of Grace (cf. 10, 62, 65). 

52. When the world had its beginning (cf. 1, 14, 42), it 
was as though the world had a mother (cf. 1, 20, 25, 59). 
Having thus the creating genitrix, the created offspring 
(cf. 4) became cognizable; and this offspring being known, 
reverts (cf 16) to maintain the genitrix (cf 28); the 
disappearance of persons not involving any crisis (cf 16, 25, 
32, 44). If you keep your mouth closed (cf. 23, 43) and 
your eyes and ears half shut (cf 9, 15, 27), you will get 
through life without being busy; but if you open your 
mouth, and further this or that interest, your life will not 
suffice to-‘put you right again. To detect small indications 
is perspicuity (cf. 16, 36, 55). To maintain the weaker or 
gentler aspect means strength (c/. 10, 28, 36, 43, 76, 78). 
Utilise the brightness of it (cf 4, 58), and allow the 
brilliancy to revert once more (cf. 14, 28), not leaving 
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* One of my copies adds the word “Grace” before “nurtures,” but a 
majority of citations leads me to expunge it, in spite of the preceding 
sentence. 
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behind any injury to the body (cf. 9); this is what is called 
persisting in (cf. 27) perpetuity (cf 16). 

53. Let me possess knowledge in a detached frame of 
mind, and exercise it in the service of the highest Providence 
(cf. 18, 34); the sole anxiety being how to use it so: for 
the highest form of Providence is exceedingly [7 or] level 
and undeviating (c/. 14, 41), though most men prefer short 
cuts. Our royal courts are very spruce, while our fields are 
overgrown with tares, and our granaries are very empty : 
we wear rich raiment, carry sharp swords, gorge ourselves 
with food and drink (cf. 24, 75, 77, 80), and have more 
wealth than we know what to do with (cf 9, 77); this is 
what may be called ‘‘all dancing to the wicked piper”: it 
is most assuredly zo¢ Providence. 

54. Good builders do not pull up; good holders do not 
let go. Thus it is as with the ancestral sacrifices which for 
ever have been offered by our posterity. Cultivated in one’s 
own person, such Grace is genuine (cf. 21, 41); cultivated 
in the family, such Grace is abundant; cultivated in the 
‘village, such Grace is permanent; cultivated in the State, 
such Grace is fertilizing ; cultivated in the Empire, such 
Grace is universal. Therefore, as touches your person, 
regard it from the personal point of view ; as touches your 
family, regard it from the family point of view ; as touches 
your village, regard it from the village point of view; as 
touches the State, regard it from the State point of view ; as 
touches the Empire, regard it from an imperial point of 
view. And thus it is how I am able to know that the 
Empire view is such (cf. 21, 57). 

55: One who is deeply permeated by Grace may be 
compared with newly-born infants (cf 10, 20, 28). 
Venomous creepers do not sting, fierce beasts do not 
seize, birds of prey do not clutch them. Though their 
bones be soft (¢/ 3) and their sinews tender, they can grasp 
firmly. Though they know nothing of sexual connection 
(cf. 61), they experience erectile dilatation, this being the 
ultimate determination of the essences (cf. 21) within them. 
They howl all day without making their throats hoarse, the 
result being a harmonious balance of forces (cf. 42). To 
know this harmony is perpetuity (c/. 16); to understand this 
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perpetuity is perspicuity (cf. 16) ; to go on increasing life is 
auspicious (cf. 16, 31). “The exercise of impulse by the 
mind (cf 10, 42) is potency (cf. 33). But, when beings 
reach maturity; they begin to fall off; which means the 
reverse of Providence; and without Providence the end soon 
comes (cf. 30, 80). 

56. Those who know best speak least; those who speak 
most are apt to know least (cf 2, 5, 17, 23, 43, 73, 81). 
Keep your mouth closed, and your eyes and ears half shut 
(cf. 52). Check undue impulse, solve entanglements, 
subdue undue brightness (c/. 58), and equalise what is dis- 
agreeable (cf. 4) which is called the colourless dissolution 
shared incommon (cf. 1). There ought not to be any un- 
due affection (cf 79), norany undue repulsion. There ought 
not to be any question of deriving advantage (cf. 73), nor 
any of inflicting injury. There ought not to be any respecting 
of persons, nor any contemning of persons (cf. 39). And 
thus you become esteemed in the eyes of the Empire (cf. 22, 
23, 37) 39, 62). 

57. We should use orthodox (cf. 45, 57) measures in 
administering (cf. 3, 8, 59, 64) the Empire (cf 10, 60, 65), 
just as we may use exceptional or surprise measures in 
manoeuvring troops (cf. 31, 69) ; and possession of Empire 
should be obtained with as little ado as possible (cf 29, 48). 
Thus it is that I know (cf. 21, 54) that thisis so. Themore 
artificial prohibitions there are in the Empire, the poorer 
are the people. The more weapons of power (cf. 36) are 
entrusted to the people, the more blundering is the govern- 
ment likely to be (cf 18). The more cunning arts the 
people learn, the greater the flood of strange objects of 
luxury (cf. 15). The more legal enactments there are, the 
more thieves and robbers will abound (cf. 19). Hence the 
highest form of man says (cf. 78): So long as I am inactive 
(cf. 2, 3, 10, 38, 43, 48), the people will improve their own 
line of conduct (cf 37); so long as I love calm (cf 16), the 
people will right themselves (cf. 37) ; so long as I make no 
ado with them (cf. 48), the people will get rich by them- 
selves (c/. 33); so long as I am without desire (cf. 34, 37), 
the people will be simple of their own accord (cf. 15, 19, 28, 


32, 37). 
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58. Ifthe administration be easy-going (cf. 20), the people 
will be unsophisticated ; if the administration exercise its 
wits inquisitorially (cf 20), the people will be lacking or 
imperfect (c/. 45). Evil or disaster, forsooth, may be 
promptly succeeded by attendant happiness ; just as happi- 
ness, forsooth, may have evil lurking behind it. Who can 
know when the turning point will come? Surely but there 
is no stopping to it! (cf 20). The regular becomes once 
more the exceptional (cf. 57). The good becomes once 
more the hurtful (cf. 20). In fact, the people have been 
going astray or wrong (cf. 27) for a very, very long time. 
For this reason the highest form of man is like a square 
which is notto be chipped (cf. 28, 41); pure without a flaw ; 
straightforward (cf. 45) without abuse; bright but not 
dazzling (cf. 4, 52, 56). 

‘59. In managing men as in serving Heaven, there is 
nothing like economising forces (cf. 67). Now, this economy 
is what may be termed early self-subjection, and early sub- 
jection means a heavy accumulation of Grace; with a heavy 
accumulation of Grace, there is nothing but what can be 
conquered ; and when there is nothing but what can be 
conquered (cf. 63), then no one can know where the end will 
be ; when no one knows where the end will be, it is possible 
to possess the state power (c/. 29, 78) ; and there being thus 
the genitrix of state power (cf. 52), there is a likelihood of 
its enduring (cf. 7, 44). This is called deepening the roots 
and strengthening the stem, being that Providence which 
is enduring and everlasting (cf. 7, 44). 

60. Administering a great state (cf. 57) is like cooking a 
mess of fish. If you approach the empire armed with 
Providence, the devils will no longer possess spiritual 
powers ; not that the devils will not actually possess such 
powers, but with them they will be unable to injure men ; 
not, again, that they themselves will do no harm to men, 
but even the highest form of man will do no injury to men. 
Now, as neither side does an injury to man, therefore 
Grace falls in reversion to both the spiritual and human 
aspect of man (cf. 52). 

61. Great states should allow favour to flow down on 
those below (cf. 8). The world’s intercourse is practically 
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the world’s female (cf 6, 55). The female usually by 
quiescence (cf. 15, 16, 26, 37) overcomes the male (cf. 78), 
and quiescence or calmness represents the inferior or 
below (cf. 43). Hence, when a great state is conciliatory 
or deferential to a small state, it ends by taking the small 
state ; whilst, on the other hand, when the small state is 
humble and respectful to the great state, it ‘‘captures” the 
great state. Hence whether by lowliness you are taken, or 
by lowliness you take, in the case of the great state it only 
wishes to annex and nurture individuals (cf. 10, 51) whilst 
in the case of a small state it only wishes to take part 
in serving (cf. 59) individuals. In either case the desired 
object is gained. Hence the great should be lowly. 

62. ‘* Providence” is the esoteric principle* of the 
innumerable created objects (c/. 14), the jewel of the good 
man (cf. 27, 67, 69), the stand-by of the bad man (cf. 27). 
Nice words (cf. 81) will always find a market, and noble 
deeds will never come amiss to folk. How is it possible to 
abandon people (c/. 27) because of their want of goodness ? 
Hence, in setting up an Emperor, or in appointing the 
three chief Ministers, although it may be glorious for them 
to sit in a state chariot, preceded by jewelled-sceptre 
bearers, it were better for them to remain at home and 
advance their store of Providence (cf. 41). Why was it 
that the ancients honoured (c/. 51) this Providence so 
highly ? Was it not that they looked for answers to their 
prayers and hoped for remission of their sins? (cf. 46). 
For this reason was it esteemed throughout the world 
(cf. 56). 

63. Act with the least possible dwelling on action (cf. 2, 
57, etc.) ; employ means with the least possible ado (cf. 48, 
57, etc.) ; taste with the least possible dwelling on the 
savour (cf. 12, 35). Make the big as little, make the many 
as few as possible (cf. 4). Requite enmity (cf. 75) with 





* The word ao is practically the same in meaning as the word wez, which, 
indeed, is actually used to explain what ao means; moreover, the words 
hiian-ao and hian-wei are both used to express the same ‘‘ colourless- 
abstruseness” which is so difficult to translate, and which eludes every 
effort of the mind to grasp or realise: it seems to be the ‘‘ Absolute” or 
‘Void” of our Western philosophers, who probably scarcely understand 
themselves what they mean. 
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Grace. Overcome difficulty when there is least resistance 
(cf. 9). Achieve maximum results by minimum means 
(cf. 31). All the difficult things in the world are evolved 
out of easy individual items, and all the great things in 
the world are evolved from petty individual items. Hence 
the highest form of man never unduly magnifies, and is 
thus able to achieve results of magnitude (cf 34). Now, 
he who lightly consents is sure to be little trustworthy 
(cf. 26, 81): he who regards most things as easy will find 
the most difficulties (cf. 69). For which reason the highest 
form of man always inclines to see possible difficulties 
(cf. 73), and thus in the end finds no difficulty (cf 13). 

64. It is easy enough to maintain peace when you 
already have it. It is easy enough to form effective 
schemes (cf. 73) before trouble or inducement arises (c/. 20). 
It is easy enough to break what is already brittle. It is 
easy enough to disperse what are already [wez or] insig- 
nificant indications (cf. 36). Take action before a matter 
becomes concrete being (cf. 1, 14). Keep order before 
confusion (cf. 18, 38) arises. A tree you can scarcely clasp 
with your arms (cf. 76) originated with a slip or seed. 
The nine-storeyed tower* begins with a pile of earth. ‘The 
thousand-furlong journey commences with the first footstep. 
Those who try their hands at action are apt to come to 
grief; those who grasp at a thing are apt to see it slip 
away (cf. 29). But the highest form of man, by not making 
work (cf. 2, 63, etc.), escapes coming to grief; and by not 
grasping at a thing, does nof see it slip away (cf. 8). The 
way most people go about a piece of business is usually to 
ruin it when just on the point of completion. Beas careful 
at the end as at the beginning, and then you will not spoil 
a piece of business. For which reason the highest form of 
man desires that which others do not desire (cf. 8, 37), and 
places no value upon rare possessions (cf. 3, 12); he makes 
a study of what others do not studyt (cf. 20, 48), and goes 





* This cannot reasonably be supposed to have anything to do with 
Buddhist pagodas, which always have an odd number of stages. The 
‘* Sublime Porte,” or gate of the royal palaces, was known as the ‘ Nine 
Storey” many centuries before Buddhism was heard of in China. 


+ The philosopher, Chwang-tsz, develops this idea in rather a more 
complicated sense. 
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back to that (cf. 14, 16, 19, 28, 52, 80) which the generality 
of people pass by, in order to encourage the principle of 
spontaneity (cf. 17,23, 25, 51) in all created objects, and 
their hesitation to do anything which need not be done 
(cf. 3). 

65. Those who in ancient times were good hands at 
Providence did not use it to educate the people (cf. 36, 57) ; 
they used it to befool them (cf. 38). The reason why the 
people are so hard to govern (cf. 75) is that they are apt to 
know too much (cf. 18, 27, 33, 36), and therefore a man 
who governs his state on ‘‘ knowing ’”’ or sagacity principles 
(cf. 19) is a traitor to the state, whilst one who is not 
‘‘knowing” in his government of the state is a blessing to 
the state. He who understands these two points may take 
them for his model, and the fact of understanding such a 
model (cf. 22, 28) is what is called the colourless dissolution 
of Grace (cf. 10, 51). This colourless Grace extends deep 
and far* indeed (cf. 25), re-acting upon created objects 
(cf. 40), until at last it attains to perfect accord (cf. 55). 

66. The reason why the Great River and the Sea are able 
to rule over the countless streams (cf. 28, 32, 78) is that the 
former are good at placing themselves in a low place of 
receptivity as compared with the latter (cf 7, 8, 68, 76) ; 
hence they are able to act as the ruling impulse to the 
countless streams. For this reason the highest form of 
man, when he wishes to place himself above the people, 
must in his language place himself below them (c/. 22, 76); 
if he wishes to take precedence of the people, he must keep 
his personality in their background (c/. 7, 9). For which 
reason the people make no objection (cf. 80) when the 
highest form of man is in occupation of the superior 
position ; the people suffer no injury? (cf 35) when he 





* China’s first great historian Sz-ma Ts‘ien (B.C. 100), who frequently 
quotes whole sentences of the canon, in discussing the comparative merits 
of Lao-tsz and his imitators Chwang-tsz, Han Fei-tsz, and Shén Puh-hai. 
says :—‘‘ They all draw their inspiration from the idea of Providence and 
Grace (tao-téh), but Lao-tsz goes deepest and farthest ;"’ and, again: ‘I 
have found Han Fei-tsz particularly difficult to understand.” Professor 
Giles thinks Sz-ma Ts‘ien never saw Lao-tsz’ book at all. 


+ Puh-hai, or ‘no injury,” or ‘‘sense of security,” is the name of the 
philosopher Shén-tsz, mentioned in the last note : he is the Chinese Draco, 
and died B.C. 337—a further proof of the genuine antiquity of Lao-tsz’ book. 
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occupies a front position. Andthen the Empire is delighted 
to acclaim him, and does not get weary of him (cf. 72), the 
reason being that making no self-assertive effort (cf. 3, 8, 
68, 73, 81), no one else in the world can successfully assert 
against him (cf. 22). 

67. The world all mistakenly says I am great with the 
appearance of not being equal to what I preach. Now itis 
precisely on account of the grandeur of my subject that I 
appear unequal to it. IfI appeared equal to it, I should be 
remaining small for a very long time indeed. But at least 
I can possess three of its gems, value them, and hold on to 
them: to wit, tenderness (cf. 18, 19); to wit, thriftiness 
(cf. 59); to wit, an objection to placing myself in front of 
the rest of the world (cf. 3, 7, 66); through being tender- 
hearted one is able to display bravery (cf. 73); through 
being thrifty one is able to display profusion ; through 
hesitation to stand in front of the rest of the world one is 
able to qualify as administrative instrument (c/. 15, 28). 
No! The kind of bravery which is without tenderness 
(cf. 31), the profusion which is without thriftiness, the 
forwardness which is without retiringness—these will land 
you'‘at death’s door. But with tenderness you conquer in 
the attack (cf 68), and are all the firmer in the defence ; for 
Heaven will come to your rescue (cf. 27), and with the same 
tenderness protect you (cf. 69). 

68. Those who serve as officers most creditably (cf 15) 
are never blustering ; those who are the best hands at 
fighting never lose their tempers; those who are best at 
gaining victory never strive (cf. 73) in emulation; those 
who are best at utilising other men yield place to them. 
This is called the Grace which doth not strive (cf. 8); this 
is called the capacity for utilising mankind (cf 33) ; this is 
called being on a par with Heaven—the highest ideal of 
all time (cf. 9, 16). 

In same way the Pao-p‘uh, or ‘‘ show simplicity,” of Par. 19 gives the name 
to the later Zaoist philoscpher Pao-p‘uh-tsz, of the fourth century ; and 
Kwan-yin-tsz, or ‘* Pass official,” gives the literary name to Lao-tsz’ friend 
for whom he wrote the work I am now translating. The fact that the 
private name of the Zaoist philosopher Lieh-tsz (Licius) is taken from an 
expression in the Book of Changes (Yii-k‘ou) only increases the general 


evidence in favour of the all-round genuineness and continuity of Zaoist 
history. 
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69. It has been said by military strategists :—‘‘ Better be 
the visitor than the visited” ; and again :—‘‘ Better retire a 
foot than advance an inch” (cf. 57). This is called action 
without acting (cf. 38), baring without the arms (cf 38), 
going on (cf. 38) without the enemy, grasping without the 
weapons. There is no greater evil (cf 46) than despising 
an enemy, for in despising the enemy you risk losing one 
of my gems (cf. 67). Hence when it comes to the hand-to- 
hand fight, it is the compassionate or bewailing man who 
conquers (cf. 31, 67, 76). 

70. What I say is very easy to understand, and very 
easy to do; but the world is incapable of understanding it 
and incapable of doing it (cf. 20, 67, 78). The words have 
a progenitor (cf. 4), as the affairs instanced have a master- 
spirit (cf. 26) ; but, as general ignorance prevails (cf. 3), of 
course I myself am not understood. Those who understand 
me being so [Az or] few, it thus redounds to my honour. 
For these reasons, the highest form of man is content with 
a rugged exterior and the knowledge of his own hidden 
value (cf. 3, 12, 72). 

71. Toknow that you cannot know much is best, but to 
imagine you know the unknowable is disastrous. Now if 
you shrink from what is disastrous you will not incur 
disaster (cf. 44). The highest form of man does not incur 
this form of disaster, because he shrinks from the disastrous 
(cf. 73), and for this reason does not incur such disaster 
(cf. 3, 8, 9, 13, 22). 

72. The people have no fear of the ordinary terrors of the 
law (cf. 24), the supreme question of life and death being 
ever before them. Therefore do not confine their scope 
within too narrow bounds (cf. 80) ; do not make their lives 
too weary (cf. 66). If you do not weary them in this way, 
then they will not weary of you. For which reason the 
highest form of man knows what is in him (cf. 7, 8, 33, 70), 
but does not show himself off (cf 22, 24, 77); respects him- 
self, but does not place a value on himself (cf. 13, 22, 24). 
Hence he ignores the latter for the sake of the former in 
each case (cf. 12, 38). 

73- He who is eager in running risks gets killed, he who 
is eager in not running risks survives (cf. 71). Of these 
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two aims (c/. 67) the one is as advantageous as the other is 
disadvantageous, yet both may be equally abhorred ot 
Heaven (cf. 31). Who knows the why? And thus it is 
that even the highest form of man finds it hard to choose 
between them (cf. 63). The Providence of Heaven (cf 9, 
47, 79) never strives either way, yet is best at gaining 
victory (cf. 68); without words (cf. 56, etc.), is best at securing 
response (cf. 38); without summons, is best at attracting 
comers (cf. 10, 35); without flurry, is best at forming 
effective schemes (cf. 64). The net of Heaven is spread far 
indeed ; though its meshes be large, it allows none to slip 
away (¢/. 34, 37): 

74. As the people do not fear threats of death (cf 72, 75), 
what is the use, then, in trying to frighten them with it? 
If it were possible to keep the people in continual fear of 
dying and of becoming ghosts, we might find our account 
in arresting and killing them. But who would dare? 
(cf. 31). There are always proper judicial officers charged 
with executions (cf. 29, 32), and for us to undertake execu- 
tions on behalf of the executioners would be like our hacking 
on behalf of the carpenter. Now, if we took to hacking on 
behalf of the carpenter, there are [iz or] few of us but 
would maim our hands (c/. 29). 

75. The people are hungry on account of the amount of 
taxation consumed by their superiors; that is why they 
hunger (cf. 24, 53). The people are difficult to govern on 
account of the meddlesomeness of those above them ; that 
is why they are difficult to govern (cf. 65). The people 
despise death (cf 74) because they are so desperately 
anxious to obtain a livelihood ; that is why they despise 
death. It is those who place no value on their own lives 
(cf. 16, 52) who are the most high-minded (cf. 3, 77) in the 
matter of their own and others’ lives. 

76. Manat his birth is soft and tender (cf. 55); at his death 
he has become hard and strong (cf. 30). Created objects 
and vegetation at their birth are tender and crisp; at their 
death they are like wilt and hollowed poles. Hence the 
firm and strong belong to the category of the waning or 
dead ; the soft and tender belong to the category of the 
waxing or living (cf. 50). For which reason a powerful army 
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is not necessarily a conquering one (cf. 30, 31, 67), and a 
powerful tree bends over with its own weight. Thus the 
powerful and great may occupy the lower (cf. 66), the soft 
and tender the higher position (cf. 36, 78). 

77. Is not Heaven’s Providence (cf. 9, 47, 73, 79) rather 
like drawing a bow? If too high, we lower it; if too low, 
we elevate it. If it is too much, we reduce it (cf. 42); if not 
enough, add to it. The Providence of Heaven is to take 
from abundance (cf. 20), to make up what is not enough. 
The Providence of Man is not so: there is taken from 
those who have not enough to supply the wants of (cf. 24, 
53) those who have superfluity. Who is capable of 
possessing abundance sufficient to supply the wants of the 
whole world? Only those who really possess Providence 
(cf. 24, 31, 46). For which reason the highest form of man 
takes action without self-conscious assertion (cf. 2, 51), and 
achieves results (cf. 2, 9, 22, 34) without boasting. How 
unwilling he is to show off his ‘‘high character”! 
(cf. 3, 75) 

78. Of the soft and tender things in the world nothing is 
more so than water (c/. 8, 76), but for attacking the firm 
and strong (cf. 76) nothing can surpass it: nothing will 
serve as a substitute for it. How the weak may thus 
overcome the strong, and how the soft may thus overcome 
the hard (cf. 36), everyone in the world knows, but no one 
is able to do it himself (cf. 70). Hence, as the highest 
forms of man have said* (cf. 57): ‘‘ He who takes upon 
himself the dirt of the State may be styled the lord of its 
tutelary gods, whilst he who takes upon himself the 
inauspiciousness of the State, is styled the King or 
Emperor of the State” (cf. 57, 77): true words which seem 
to return (cf. 40, 65) ! 

79. Though great enmities may be appeased (cf. 63), 
there is bound to remain some vestige of ill-feeling. How 





* As one instance out of many hundred, showing how Lao-tsz derived his 
ideas from extremely ancient books, or from books which equally inspired 
Confucius, I may quote the following, taken respectively from the Book of 
History (ends with B.c. 721), and from the Amplification by his pupil of 
Confucius’ own History (ends with B.c. 784): ‘‘ The Son of Heaven acts as 
the people’s father and mother, and as such is the King [or Emperor] of the 
World [or Empire].” And again: ‘‘ That the Prince of a State should hold 
dirt in his mouth is the Providence of Heaven.” 
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is it possible to be on perfectly good terms again? Thus 
it is that the highest form of man keeps a loyal hold upon 
his agreements, but makes no exacting claim; he who 
possesses Grace takes cognizance of the spirit of the 
agreement; he who possesses no Grace takes cognizance 
only of the tithes due. The Providence of Heaven (cf. 77, 
etc.) has no personal preferences (cf. 56), and is always on 
the side of the good man (cf. 49, 67). 

80. My ideal is a series of small states with small 
populations. Let them possess an army machine (cf. 29, 
31, 36, 41, 57, 67) of moderate size, but not be too ready to 
use it (cf 31, 67, 70). Let them place a proper value on 
their lives (cf 75), and refrain from distant migrations. 
Then, though they will be possessed of boats and carts, there 
will be no one to ride in them; though they will be 
possessed of arms and cuirasses, there will be no need for 
arraying them. Let the people revert to the old guzfo 
system of records (cf. 3, 37), enjoy their food, take a pride 
in their clothes, dwell in peace, and rejoice in their local 
customs (cf. 72). Each state would be within easy sight of 
the other; the sound of each other’s hens cackling and 
dogs barking would be heard across. The people of each 
state would live to a good old age, and would have no 
movement of intercourse with neighbouring states. 

81. True words are apt to be not liked; pleasant words 
are apt to be untrue (cf. 62). Good or beneficent men 
(cf. 30) do not wrangle, and wranglers are apt not to be 
good men (cf 5, 23, 45). Those who know best do not 
range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know best (cf 56). The highest form of 
man cares not to accumulate (c/. 3, 77): so far as he uses 
his resources for others, he increases his own store; so far 
as he gives them to others (c/. 8), he has the more for 
himself. The Providence of Heaven (cf 9, 79, etc.) 
benefits and does not injure (cf. 27, 67); the Providence ot 
the highest form of man takes action without self-assertive 
effort (cf. 3, 8, 68, 73, etc.). 
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Roman DMecrees. 








The Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


‘JT MAGES are not allowed, under any circumstances, to be 
exposed for the veneration of the Faithful on Holy 
Thursday. 


Reprobatur quidam usus exponendi imagines in Feria V. Maj. Hebd. 


Hodierno Archipresbytero parocho Ecclesiae S. Joannis Bap- 
tistae in oppido Fucecchio nuncupato Dioceseos Sancti Miniati 
postulanti: An non obstante decreto R.mi Episcopi S. Miniati 
die 19 Februarii vertentis anni 1903 edito, tolerari possit ut imago 
seu effigies SS.mi Redemptoris demortui vel Deiparae Virginis 
Perdolentis in altari separato ab illo in quo SS.mum Eucharistiae 
Sacramentum Feria V in Coena Domini publice expositum 
manet, venerationi Fidelium eadem Feria exhibeatur ? 

Sacra Rituum Congregatio, referente subscripto Secretario, 
exquisita etiam sententia Commissionis Liturgicae, respon- 
dendum censuit : 










Negative, et servetur Decretum Episcopale. 





Atque ita rescripsit die 27 Martii 1903. 






D. CARD. FERRATA, Praef. 
L. HS. D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 











The following is the complete text of the Decree ordering the 
addition of the invocation ‘‘ Mater boni consilii, ora pro nobis,” 
to the Litany of Loretto. 















ROMAN DECREES. 


Decretum Urbis et Orbis. 


In Litaniis Lauretanis, post praeconium: Mater Admirabilis, addatur: 
Mater boni consilii. 


Ex quo Beatissima Virgo Maria Spiritus Sancti gratia plena, 
Ejusque luminis splendore illustrata, aeternum Dei consilium at- 
que incarnati Verbi mysterium omni mentis et cordis obsequio at- 
que affectu suscepit, Dei genitrix effecta, etiam Mater boni consilii 
meruit appellari. Insuper divinae sapientiae eloquiis instructa, 
ea vitae verba, quae a Filio suo acceperat et in corde servaverat, 
in proximos liberaliter effundebat. Neque solum in nuptiis 
Canae Galileae hujus novae Rebeccae consiliis acquievere 
ministri; sed et pias mulieres aliosque Domini discipulos atque 
ipsos sanctos Apostolos eam audisse consiliatricem credere fas 
est. Quam praerogativam Deiparae Virgini agnitam et con- 
firmatam fuisse deprehendimus cum Jesus prope moriturus videns 
juxta crucem matrem et discipulum stantem, quem diligebat, dixit 
matri suae: Mulier, ecce filius tuus. Deinde dixit discipulo: 
Ecce mater tua. Et ex illa hora accepit eam discipulus in sua. 
Joannem autem omnes Christifideles tunc repraesentasse ab 
Ecclesiae Patribus traditum est. Item, approbante Apostolica 
Sede, ab antiquis temporibus tum a clero tum a populo 
christiano, opem simul implorante, ipsa Beatissima Virgo 
glorioso titulo Mater bont consiliz consalutata est. Sanctissimus 
vero Dominus Noster Leo Papa XIII. ob suam et Fidelium 
singularem pietatem erga Matrem boni consilii sacramque ejus 
Imaginem quae in Sanctuario Genestani praecipue colitur, post- 
quam per decreta Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis anno 1884 
novum Officium cum Missa pro die Festo approbaverit, et anno 
1893 etiam scapulare proprium cum Indulgentiis concesserit ; 
hoc vertente anno 1903 ipsum Sanctuarium, antea novis aedibus 
hospitalibus suo aere ampliatum, ad Basilicae Minoris gradum 
et dignitatem cum omnibus juribus et privilegiis, per Apostolicas 
Litteras in forma Brevis, evexit. Tandem idem Sanctissimus 
Dominus noster, quo ipsimet Beatae Mariae Virgini enunciatus 
titulus majori honore et cultu augeatur, ex Sacrorum Rituum 
Congregationis consulto, infrascripto Cardinali Praefecto et 
Relatore, statuit et decrevit ut Litaniis Lauretanis post prae- 
conium: Mater Admiradilis, adjiciatur alterum: Jater bont 
consiliz, ora pro nobis; hac quoque cogitatione et firma spe 
promotus, ut, in tot tantisque calamitatibus et tenebris, pia 
Mater quae a Sanctis Patribus coelestium gratiarum thesauraria 
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et constliatrix universalis vocatur, per totum catholicum orbem 
sub eo titulo rogata, omnibus monstret se esse matrem boni 
consilii, et illam Spiritus Sancti gratiam, quae sensus et corda 
illuminat, seu sanctum consilii donum sit impetratura. 


Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscunque, die 22 Aprilis 1903. 


L. > S. SERAPHINUS CARD. CRETONI, S.2.C., Prae/. 
4 Diomepes Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., 
S.R.C. Secretarius. 


The following decree affects the Mass for March 7, 1904. 
ROMANA. 


Dubium circa occurentiam Commemorationum. 


Hodiernus Ordinator Calendarii ad usum Cleri Romani 
sequens dubium Sacrorum Rituum Congregationi pro opportuna 
solutione humiliter proposuit; nimirum: Anno 1904 proxime 
venturo, die 7 Martii, occurrit festum S. Thomae de Aquino 
cum Com. Feriae II post Dominicam III Quadragesimae ac. 
Ss.Mm. Perpetuae et Felicitatis. Quum vero Postcommunio Feriae 
et Ss. Martyrum sit eadem, et juxta Rubricas Postcommunio Ss. 
Martyrum sit mutanda, quaeritur : Unde sumi debeat ? 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti 
Secretarii, audito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, respondendum 
censuit: Sumatur in casu Postcommunio de Missa plurimorum 
Martyrum Salus autem. Ubi autem in Festo duplici vel semi- 
duplici Ss.Mm. Perpetuae et Felicitatis mutanda sit Postcom- 
munio Feriae, sumatur Postcommunio Feriae proxime sequentis. 


Atque ita rescripsit. Die 19 Februarii 1903. 
L. & S. S. CARD. CRETONI, Praefectus. 
M4 D. Panici, Archiep., Laodicen., Secretarius. 







The following decree allows the Paschal Blessing of houses to 
be given, not merely on Holy Saturday, but during the Octave 
of: Easter. 










De Benedictione domorum in Sabbato Sancto. 


Ab hodierno Parocho loci N. dioceseos N., nuper sequentis 
postulata huic S. Congregationi subjecta sunt, nempe : 







(1) An ob extensionem parochiae benedictio domorum in 
Sabbato Sancto fieri valeat horis vespertinis Feriae VI in 
Parasceve ? 
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(2) Et quatenus negative an in casu obtineri possit indultum ? 
(3) An benedictio domorum in Sabbato Sancto sit de juribus 

parochialibus ? 

Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti Secretarii, 
audito etiam voto Commissionis Liturgicae, respondendum 
censuit : 

Negative, ad | et ad I] juxta Decretum 3645 /sclama 20 Novem- 
bris 1885, ad II]; et in casu benedictio domorum potest fieri 
durante hebdomada octavae Paschalis. 

Ad Ill. Affirmative. 

Atque ita rescripsit, die 7 Martii 1903. 

L. HS. S. CARD. CRETONI, Praef. 

MD. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 


The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda. 


Faculties are necessary for the alienation of ‘‘ Bona Ecclesias- 
tica”’ belonging to congregations of religious men and women 
taking simple vows. 


Ill.me et Rev.me Domine, 


Pervenerunt ad me litterae ab Amplitudine Tua mihi datae die 
14 elapsi mensis decembris, in quibus quaestiones fiunt circa 
facultatem alienandi bona ecclesiastica pro Institutis religiosis 
votorum simplicium. 

Quoad primam quaestionem, utrum haec instituta sive virorum 
sive mulierum, sive a S. Sede approbata, sive tantum Diocesana, 
indigeant beneplacito Sedis Apostolicae pro alienatione suorum 
bonorum, responsio est affirmativa. 

Relate vero ad alteram quaestionem, utrum Episcopi vi 
privilegii ipsis concessi circa alienationem bonorum Dioceseos 
possint praedictis congregationibus has alienationes permittere, 
responsio est, id posse Episcopi intra limites suae facultatis. 

Tandem quoad imploratam sanationem pro alienationibus sine 
necessaria licentia bona fide peractis, Sacra Congregatio hujus- 
modi sanationem, et, si Opus sit, etiam absolutionem a censuris, 
transgressoribus concedit. 

Interim Deum precor ut Te diu sospitet. 

A.V. addictissimus Servus 
Fr. H. M. Carp. Gotti, Praef. 
A.Loysius VEccliA, Secret. 


R.mo ac Ill.mo Archiepiscopo Friderico Katzer. 
Roma 15 Gennaio 1903. 
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The Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 


Dubium circa admissionem ad vota solemnia, triennio nondum expleto. 


Nomine plurium Superiorum regularium S. Congregationi 
proponitur dubium circa admissionem ad vota solemnia triennio 
nondum expleto. Cum de jure communi superior ante admis- 
sionem candidati ad vota solemnia expleto triennio debeat 
exquirere votum Capituli mere consultativum, nequaquam 
decisivum (quod Capitulo convenit solum quoad admissionem 
ad vota simplicia) quaeritur circa triennium nondum expletum, 
sed Apostolica dispensatione abbreviatum : 

(1) Utrum ob temporis abbreviationem per dispensationem 
Apostolicam votum consultivum Capituli transmutetur in 
decisivum ? 

(2) Utrum Superior debeat exquirere votum Capituli (sive 
consultativum sive decisivum) antequam supplicatur pro gratia 
vel ipsa obtenta ? 

(3) Utrum standum sit praxi communiori, juxta quam superior 
ante expostulationem dispensationis exquirit votum Capituli 
mere consultativum, adnotando tamen in ipsa _ supplicatione 
quale fuerit judicium Capituli circa personam candidati, quin 
postea, obtenta S. Sedis dispensatione, alterum votum 
expostulet ? 

Sacra Congregatio Eminentissimorum et Reverendissimorum 
S.R.E. Cardinalium negotiis et consultationibus Episcoporum 
et Regularium praeposita, omnibus mature perpensis, ad 
proposita dubia respondit : 

Ad tum et 2um, providebitur in 3°, 

Ad 3um, Affirmative. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Congregationis die 
26 Januarii 1903. 

D. CARD. FERRATA, Praef. 
Pu. GUISTINI, Secret. 


The Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


The following decree extends the Indulgence of the privileged 
Altar. 


Circa extensionem indulti Altaris privilegiati. 


Michael Camos Capellanus Confessarius Monialium Cister- 
ciensium Monasterii Sanctae Mariae de Chatinis in civitate ac 
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diocesi Gerundensi, ab hac S. Congr. Indulgentiarum sequentis 
dubii solutionem humiliter expostulabat : 

Utrum Missae conventuales de Sancto vel de die, celebrandae 
diebus quibus Missae privatae de Requie permittuntur, gaudere 
possint indulto Altarts privilegiats? 


S. Cong. audito Consultorum voto, respondendum mandavit : 
** Affirmative.” 

Datum Romae ex Sec.ria ejusdem S. Cong. die 29 Aprilis 
1903. 

L. HS. A. CARD. TRIPEPI, Praefectus. 


bh FRANciscus SoGAro, Archiep. Amiden., 
Secret. 


ee 
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The Southport Meeting of the British Association.— Zhe 
Presidential Address.—Presidential addresses at meetings of 
the British Association have not infrequently come as surprises. 
To some who flocked to the Southport Opera House to hear the 
presidential address of Sir Norman Lockyer, it was both a 
disappointment and surprise that the great astronomer spoke 
not one word of the branch of science to which he has devoted 
so much of his life. It was an astronomical treat that was 
expected, and doubtless, had the President thought fit to speak 
on the subject of modern astronomical research, in unravelling 
the mysteries of the star depths, the opening day of the 
Southport meeting of the British Association would have been 
one to linger long in our memories. But such was not the will 
of the speaker, and instead of posing as the honoured student 
of astronomy, he played the part of the utilitarian, and pleaded 
the cause of science generally as the road to material prosperity. 
In the opinion of Sir Norman Lockyer greater attention to 
scientific education is the only means whereby the British 
nation can regain the commercial supremacy that was once her 
own, but which she has lost by falling in the rear of other 
nations as regards the application of scientific methods to her 
industries. There is every prospect that the battles of the 
future will be fought out by brains rather than by arms. The 
British nation will be unfit for the coming struggle unless she 
is prepared to expend 24,000,000 on increasing her brain 
power. 

There was certainly much in the address which is suggestive 
and undeniably true, though portions of it have drawn criticism. 
When speaking of the necessity of multiplying Universities to 
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spread scientific knowledge, Sir Norman Lockyer dwells in 
somewhat disparaging terms on the work of our oldest 
University—Oxford. It is described as ‘‘a mere bundle of 
Colleges,’’ requiring three millions to enable it to take its place 
amongst the sister Universities of the modern world. In the 
succeeding sentence the young University of Birmingham 
appears to be held up as the ideal to which our older Univer- 
sities are to aspire. Few Oxford graduates will allow such 
sentences to pass without some rejoinder. They may, perhaps, 
suggest that in industrial centres such as Birmingham, where the 
scientific specialist has a commercial value, there exists the 
need of such a University as is guided by so able a scientist as 
Sir Oliver Lodge. That to such a University as Oxford specially 
belongs the guardianship of classical research—a guardianship 
which she has been steadfastly maintaining, though her citadel has 
been stormed by those eager to overthrow her ancient traditions 
which gives to her students those solid educational foundations 
which no specialising in one particular branch of natural science 
can alone replace. Why deny to her, her own special and legiti- 
mate work? In another part of his address Sir Norman Lockyer 
points out the value of research for its own sake, and the 
existence of special centres where research can be carried on. 
Modernize Oxford to the standard of Birmingham, and the 
centre of research into the humanities will have passed away. 
But is not the study of the noblest minds of past ages as 
estimable and necessary as the biological researches into the 
lower forms of life? Not that University life in the older 
Universities could not be intensified to meet the wants and 
activities of modern life. Some may, perhaps, with reason 
think that the long vacation is hardly in accordance with the 
demands that are made on students of the twentieth century, 
and might be shortened to give place to opportunities for the 
study of additional subjects, important in the present age, but 
which were not dreamt of in the ancient days when our older 
Universities were founded. For the better organization of 
science in this country, Sir Norman Lockyer suggests the 
foundation of some far-reaching central guild, chamber, or 
league, by whichever name it may be called, and in his opinion 
such a body as the British Association may be said to have 
fulfilled the missionary work of popularising science in various 
parts of the country, and that now is the time to take upon 
itself the more authoritative task of organising the work of 
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those many societies which are, so to speak, its offsprings, and 
which have been affiliated to it as corresponding societies. 
Such a suggestion as this opens out fields for discussion as to 
where would be the borderland between centralisation and 
independent action, but the suggestion is certainly worthy of 
the consideration of a body which has so taken the lead in the 
popularisation of science throughout the country. 

Sir Norman Lockyer, at the conclusion of his address, urged 
the importance of the appointment of a Scientific National 
Council to advise on the large number of scientific problems 
which are now required for State service. At the present 
moment, in the absence of such a body, decisions have to be 
made on such points by those who, from want of scientific 
training, are incompetent to form opinions. The majority will 
doubtless agree with Sir Norman Lockyer that the progress of 
science has made the establishment of such a body to be 
imperative. 


The Luminosity of Comets.—Professor C. V. Boys, in his 
presidential address to the Mathematical and Physical Section, 
treated the mystery of the comet’s tail in that fascinating 
manner which characterises his treatment of subjects which call 
for deep and original thought. He spoke at some length on the 
possible connection between comets and radio-active substances, 
and it was impossible to hear his forcible remarks without 
feeling convinced that the discovery of radium was the com- 
mencement of a new era in scientific research, and that its 
radio-active properties may be expected to afford the clue to many 
hitherto unexplained mysteries of the universe. 

When speaking of the luminosity of comets, he drew 
attention to the observations made recently by Sir William and 
Lady Huggins, of the spectrum given by a piece of radium in 
the air as probably having some bearing on the luminosity of 
the comet. Professor Boys admits it is possible, as others have 
suggested, that the internal motions set up by the separate 
parts, each pursuing its individual orbit, may produce collisions 
numerous and violent enough to account for all the light that is 
seen, and for temperature sufficient to bring out the spectral 
lines that have been identified ; but whether this is so or not, he 
considers radio-active bodies and their emanations can produce 
light independently of such action. Sir William and Lady 
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Huggins have found that in the case of radium in air this light 
gives the spectrum of nitrogen line byline. It is suggested that 
it is possible that the enveloping nitrogen has had its atoms so 
harried by the activity of the radium as to give a response 
hitherto only awakened by electric discharge. If this is so there 
appears to be opened up a new possible interpretation of these 
spectra which hitherto have been supposed to require for their 
production a temperature above a red heat. If further obser- 
vations should confirm this, the hydrogen, the hydrocarbon, and 
possibly even the sodium or iron spectrum that has been 
observed, may have come from cold atoms, and it is not even 
quite beyond the limits of imagination to picture that it emenates, 
not from the comet matter itself, but from loose residual and 
highly attenuated matter, through which the comet is passing. 

The observations of Sir William and Lady Huggins contained 
another noteworthy feature. The lines in the spectrum were not 
quite in their proper place. They were all shifted towards the 
red end of the spectrum, about twice the distance between the D. 
lines. If the observations had been confined to only one or 
two lines a different origin might well have been suspected, but as 
the whole series were so faithfully reproduced it is reasonable to 
regard the spectrum as so modified that the works of the 
nitrogen atom had not only been set in motion but had been 
loaded with the radium emanations. 





The Magnetic Work of the Antarctic Expedition. —Captain 
Ettrick W. Creak, the President of the Geographical Section, 
in his opening address, referred to the magnetic work of the 
present Antarctic expedition. Since the Dzscovery entered the 
pack every opportunity has been. seized for making 
Observations. The primary southern base station of the 
expedition was Lyttleton, New Zealand. The _ secondary 
southern base station was the winter quarters of the Dzs- 
covery. Previous to settling into winter quarters, magnetic 
observations were made on board the ship during the cruise to 
and from the most easterly position attained off King Edward 
VII. Land, in Lat. 76 degrees S., Long. 152} degrees W. : and 
the ship was successfully swung off Cape Crosier to ascertain 
the disturbing effects of the iron upon the compasses and ship, 
and force instruments mounted in the ship’s observatory. From 
the fact that a maximum of only eleven degrees of deviations 
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was observed at her most southerly position, it may be con- 
fidently expected that the magnetic results of the voyage will 
have a value hitherto unattained in these regions. 

At the winter quarters, besides the monthly absolute obser- 
vations of the magnetic elements, the Eschenhagen variometers, 
or self-registering instruments for continuously recording the 
changes in the declination, horizontal force, and vertical force 
were established. A very important part of the magnetic work 
is the co-operative observations between the British and German 
Antarctic expeditions, according to which observations of 
exactly the same nature with the same form of variometers have 
been carried out at their respective winter quarters during the 
year commencing March Ist, 1902. Besides the continuous 
observations with the variometers, regular term days and term 
hours were agreed upon for obtaining special observations with 
them at the same moment of Greenwich mean time. The value 
of this co-operative work has been intensified by the action of 
the Argentine Government, who despatched a special party of 
observers to Station Island, near Cape Horn, and of the 
Germans, who sent one to Kerguelen Land. In addition, 
similar observations have been made in certain British and 
Colonial observatories, including Kew, Falmouth, Bombay, 
Mauritius, and Melbourne. It is feared that the magnetic 
observations taken on the journeys of travelling parties of the 
Discovery on land may not prove to be of equal value to those 
taken on board the ship owing to the probable local magnetic 
disturbances of the needle. 

It seems evident that considerable changes have taken place 
in the value of the magnetic elements in the Antarctic 
regions. Captain Creak, however, reminds us that when 
making comparisons we have to remember the sixty years 
which have elaped since Moss’s time, and that he had nothing 
like the advantage of steam for his ships, or of instruments of 
precision like the present ship Dzscovery. Moss’s_ ships 
were much worse off. Magnetically, the Zvebus and 
Terror in fact found as much as 50 degrees of deviations of 
the compass at their position furthest south. It is possible, 
therefore, that the changes noted may not be entirely due to 
changes in the earth’s magnetism. 
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The Exhibition of Meteorology and Terrestrial Magnetism. 
—The exhibition of instruments and other objects of interest 
connected with meteorology and terrestrial magnetism was a 
noteworthy feature of the Southport meeting. It was organised 
in connection with the meeting of the International Meteoro- 
logical Committee, and the well-arranged exhibits were of very 
varied scientific interest. The Hydrographic Department of the 
Admiralty contributed instruments for observations of the 
magnetic inclination at sea and Hansteen’s apparatus for 
observations of the earth’s horizontal magnetic force, 1817-1850. 

The Greenwich Observatory sent a copious selection of 
anemometers, rain gauges, sunshine recorders, and magnetic 
and meteorological records. The Meteorological Council sent 
a map of the British Isles showing the distribution of stations 
from which observations are being received, and stations at 
which storm warnings are displayed, and a collection of the daily 
weather reports of all countries for March 21st, 1903. Some 
interesting records of the Krakatoa eruptions, including the 
register of the changes of pressure of the gas in the gasometer 
at Batavia on August 26th, 27th and 28th, 1883, showing the 
disturbance caused by the eruption, and a great variety of maps 
and charts of weather interest. The National Physical 
Observatory was well represented by the collection of 
magnetograms, electrograms, and seismograms. 

Perhaps the most popular exhibit of the Royal Meteorological 
Society was the board and instruments used by the late Mr. 
Glaisher in his famous balloon ascents for the British Association, 
1862-66, which are now the property of the Society of which he 
was the chief early promoter. 

Sir Norman Lockyer exhibited a fine collection of diagrams 
illustrative of solar changes and of terrestrial changes associated 
therewith. 

Mr. P. Y. Alexander contributed an exhibit of no small interest; 
this was the British rubber ballon sonde, which ascended 
from Bath on July 2nd last, and reached the height of 20,000 
metres. 


Hotes of Travel and Exploration. 


The Trans-Andine Railway.—A Bill for the construction of 
the railway across the Andes, the first trans-continental line of 
South America, has at last passed the Chilian Congress. First 
projected twenty years ago, the measure, annually introduced, 
has hitherto been invariably thrown out by one Chamber or the 
other, but it has now been voted by both. The connection is to 
be made with the line now in course of construction by the 
Argentine Government to the Cumbre, or summit of the Andes 
at the Uspallata Pass. Work is being carried on from both 
sides, and it is hoped that the gap in communication will be 
bridged in a very few years with the result of shortening the 
journey from Europe to Chile by seven or eight days. From 
Puente del Inca, the railway terminus on the eastern side, 
to Salto del Soldado on the western, communication is at present 
maintained in summer by mule caravan, which traverses the 
distance in a day. The passisactually crossed at an elevation of 
13,000 feet, an altitude at which many travellers suffer from pura 
or mountain sickness, but a tunnel will carry the railway through 
a portion of the ascent at a considerably lower level. A metre 
gauge line is prescribed by the Chilian statute, which guarantees 
five per cent. for twenty years on a capital of a million and a half 


sterling. 


Exploration in Tibet.—The proposed despatch of an English 
expedition to Tibet gives additional interest to the explorations 
of Captain Rawling and Lieutenant Hargreaves, who left 
Kashmirian Tibet in May outward-bound, and returned in 
October. Their object was to carry on the survey from the 
point where that made by Captain Deasy in 1896 left off. The 
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expedition temporarily divided at Lake Arport Tso, Captain 
Rawling and his party going on, while Lieutenant Hargreaves 
remained behind with twenty-five ponies and the bulk of the 
baggage to await a yak caravan bringing supplies of grain. The 
caravan never arrived, the men having deserted, and eighteen of 
the ponies were killed by a blizzard. The disaster of failure of 
supplies which seemed impending was averted by a happy 
chance. The party had with them one of the men who had 
formed part of Captain Deasy’s caravan, and he was able to 
guide them to a store of grain buried by that traveller on his 
return journey, a stroke of luck which enabled them to continue 
their exploration. A desert of barren mountains and salt lakes 
almost devoid of animal life, formed the country to the north- 
east, but to the south-west, at an elevation of some 15,000 feet 
above sea-level, the land was well-grassed, and afforded sus- 
tenance to abundance of antelope and wild yak, as well as to 
Tibetan nomads, who, unlike their compatriots in general, 
proved friendly. There were no large rivers, but many streams 
flowing into the fresh and salt lakes. The blocking of the valleys 
by sediment brought down at an epoch when the snow-fall was 
much heavier than at present, has caused the formation of the 
lakes, of which many new ones were discovered, the largest 
having an area of seventy square miles. After accomplishing 
the survey of 38,000 square miles of territory, the expedition was 
eventually stopped from further progress by Tibetan officials, 
who explained that the Government orders as to the exclusion 
of Europeans were very strict. 


Arctic Exploration.—The results of four years’ Arctic travel, 
from 1898 to 1902, were laid before the Royal Geographical 
Society by Captain Peary on November roth. He has defined 
the contours of the Polar basin on its south-eastern side by com- 
pleting the heretofore conjectural northern coast-line of Green- 
land. Cape Washington is dethroned from its supposed posi- 
tion as the extreme northern point by the discovery of a fine head- 
land stretching beyond it and forming, in the words of the 
explorer, the ‘‘ Arctic Ultima Thule.” Here a cairn was built, 
surmounted by the Stars and Stripes, and having ascertained 
that the land trended thence away to the south-east, Captain 
Peary started on his return journey. The absence of land to the 
northward or eastward was also settled, and there is every indica- 
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tion that the coast travelled over by the expedition is the edge of 
a great Arctic sea extending across the Pole to the Spitzbergen 
and Franz Josef Land archipelagoes north of the Asiatic main- 
land. The elimination of this route as a highway to the Pole is 
also declared by the explorer to be one of the conclusions 
reached from his observations. The great expanse of open water, 
together with the broken character of the ice and its rapid 
movement, as it swings round the northern coast into the 
southerly Greenland current, were enumerated by him as pro- 
hibitive of attempts from this direction. During a previous 
season he explored Ellesmere Land, and obtained materials for 
an authentic map of much of its area. The original records and 
papers of the ill-fated Greely expedition were rescued and brought 
back by him, and he fitted Fort Conger as a base for future 
work in this portion of the Arctic regions. 


Northern Nigeria.—The substitution of the direct authority 
of the Crown for the delegated powers of a chartered company 
is producing its effect in the extension of administrative organisa- 
tion over the vast region of the Niger Soudan, reaching from 
Lake Chad and the Shari on the east, to the Atlantic on the west, 
and from the Sahara on the north to the forest zone belting the 
Gulf of Guinea on the south. Sir Frederick Lugard pointed out 
in his address to the Royal Geographical Society on Novem- 
ber 4th, that the eastern division of this area, known as Northern 
Nigeria, is singular among British possessions in tropical Africa 
in having a history going back for many centuries, and a native 
civilisation dating from generations before the advent of the 
white man. Its social structure is based on the predominance of 
an intruded race of conquerors, called Fulani, over an indigenous 
population among whom they form a ruling class, though much 
inferior in number. Originally herdsmen, they became invaders 
from the necessity of finding fresh grazing grounds for their 
cattle, and many of them still follow their hereditary calling in 
charge of the herds of the natives. These latter are of many 
tribes, but mainly consist of Haussas, known as merchants and 
traders all over this region of Africa, and speaking a language 
which has become from its wide prevalence, a sort of Angua 
franca. They have adopted Mohammedanism from their con- 
querors, but without its accompanying fanaticism. The rule of 
the Fulani Emirs over their subjects had degenerated into oppres- 
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sion, and their taxation into extortion backed by violence and 
outrage, while trade was paralysed by insecurity. Hence the 
necessity for British intervention in the overthrow of Fulani rule 
by expeditions rendered almost bloodless by the acquiescence of 
the subject population. The High Commissioner nevertheless 
believes that in the Fulani element, when brought under a certain 
measure of control, lies the future of Nigeria, as their habits and 
modes of thought are more suited to the people and country than 
the alien character of purely British rule. Oneof the beneficent 
results of the subjugation of the Fulani principalities is the sup- 
pression of slave raiding, which had for a couple of years prevailed 
in Northern Nigeria to as great an extent as in any part of 
Africa. Cheap transport, in the form of light railway com- 
munication, is the condition most urgently required for the 
development of trade, of which the Niger is the main artery. 
Its navigability depends on its annual rise, directly fed in the 
first place by the rains in August and September, but repeated 
in January when the flood waters come down from the great 
storage reservoirs round Timbuktu, after traversing 2,000 miles 
of intervening country. 


The Sleeping Sickness in Central Africa. — The official 
report of Colonel Bruce, R.A.M.C., on the mysterious sleeping 
sickness in Uganda, confirms the telegraphic summary of the 
conclusion reached by the Commission in referring the origin of 
the disease to the bite of a species of tsetse fly. Although closely 
akin to the insect whose bite is so fatal to animals throughout 
Africa, the poisoner of the human blood is not identical with its 
congener, which it resembles in its limitation to certain zones, or fly 
belts, as the theatre of its ravages. The extent of these may be 
judged by the fact that the population of one of the islands has 
been reduced by them in the course of a few years from 22,000 
to 8,o00, and that the southern half of the province of Busoga is 
almost depopulated. The discovery by Dr. Castellani of a special 
parasite in the blood and cerebro-spinal fluid of patients, set 
inquiry on the track, and by a series of careful experiments, the 
connection between the insect and the malady was proved beyond 
doubt. It plays in this disease the same part as the mosquito 
in malarial fever, transferring the germs from one organism to 
another, and thus widely diffusing the infection. Europeans 
appear to be immune, as up to the present none are known to 
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have been affected by the epidemic. As to its prevention or 
limitation, science is as yet helpless, but no means will be left 
untried in seeking a remedy. Researches with the same object 
are also being actively carried on in the Congo Free State, where 
‘an expedition, sent out by the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, is at work with the co-operation of the King of the 
Belgians. Facilities are placed at their disposal for the examina- 
tion of all cases of sleeping sickness in the native hospitals, and 
fifty-one such cases have already been studied. According to 
information furnished to the expedition by a missionary, 4,000 
people had died of this disease in the district of Watken, and the 
depopulation of the country at the junction of the Kwango and 
Kassai rivers was feared from its extension. Isolation camps 
have been formed in several places under the charge of soldiers 
as a check on the diffusion of infection, and the natives hold it 
in such dread that they will not eat with one suffering from the 
disease, nor touch his effects after his death. The villages in 
which it breaks out are sometimes deserted, and its appearance 
anywhere causes a reign of terror. The members of the expedi- 
tion have written to missionaries and others for information as 
to a district in which the disease has become an epidemic, offering 


suitable conditions for their investigation of it. 


Chinese Railways.—Among the symptoms that western 
methods have made some impression on public opinion in China, 
is the favour with which railway extension is now received by 
the population. The barrier of previously invincible prejudice 
was broken down by the change in the attitude of the Court on 
its return to Pekin after its exile to the provinces during the 
foreign occupation of the capital. The order to construct special 
lines to the Summer Palace and the Western Tombs gave im- 
perial sanction to railway travelling, and the natives are now 
only too glad to take advantage of it. The line from Pekin to 
Shan-hai-kwan through Tientsin is doing an immense carrying- 
business, and is reported to have earned last year three million 
taels, on a capital outlay of ten millions. The river traffic on 
the Peiho has practically come to an end, and the railway 
authorities can hardly meet the demand for carriage of formerly 
river-borne goods on the branch line from Tung-chou to the 
capital. Yet the junk owners have not suffered, as, according 
to the official report embodying this information, they are com- 
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pensated by the increase of traffic on other inland waters, and by 
the carriage of railway material to the head of navigation for 
other new lines. A projected railway up to the Shan-si plateau 
will tap one of the most productive coal and iron regions in the 
world. Here the want of roads and waterways has prevented 
the development of industry, and the people are stagnating for 
lack of employment while the resources of their country lie 
fallow. Tientsin is the outlet of this region, and its hinterland 
includes northern Shan-si and extends westward into Tibet and 
Turkestan. At present Hankau is the only rival of Tientsin as 
an emporium for the trade with Central Asia, as the mountain 
tracks west of Chun-king in Sze-chuen may be left out of the 
calculation. Every extension of the railway from Shan-si will 
enable lower grades of produce to be sent from the more remote 
countries which could hitherto export only their most valuable 
wares owing to the cost of carriage. The connection by rail 
with the Siberian Railway has had no appreciable effect on the 
trade of Tientsin, although it is favoured to some extent by 
passenger traffic, and enables a quicker, though somewhat 
irregular mail service to be maintained. 





Aotices of Pooks. 


——ooe——_ 


The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland. By Hernricu 
ZIMMER, Professor of Celtic Philology in the University of 
Berlin. Translated by A. Meyer. London: David Nutt. 


S8vo, pp. 131. 1902. 


rTNHIS is a translation by Mr. A. Meyer (brother of the eminent 
i} Celtic scholar, Kuno Meyer) of a lengthy article, contributed 

by Professor Zimmer, to the roth volume of the Real- 
encyklopidie fir protestantische Theologie and Kirche. The 
greater part is devoted to a consideration of the status of the 
Irish, as being the most important branch of the Celtic Church. 
Mr. Nutt and Professor Zimmer have deserved well of Celtic 
students, but this work will hardly add to the debt of gratitude 
owing to them. 

In treating of the mission of St. Patrick, the writer misstates 
the received tradition as follows: ‘‘ The native tradition on the 
introduction of Christianity into Ireland may briefly be stated as 
follows: Until A.p. 431 Ireland had been entirely heathen.” 
Now here we join issue with him at once. This is not, and 
never was, the native tradition; and, indeed, our author confesses 
as much in the contradictory statement which we find further on 
(p. 17), ‘‘ The very period which accepted the Patrick legend in 
theory yields Irish records of Pre-Patrician Christianity in 
Ireland.” . . . Now, we may ask, what do these records contain, 
if not the native tradition reduced to writing? In fact the lives 
of some of the Saints of Ireland make clear allusions to 
predecessors of St. Patrick, e.g., in the life of St. Kieran we 
read, ‘‘ Zres alit episcopi ante adventum Patricit pradicabant tn 
ea (insula): S. Alboeus episcopus, S. Lbarus et beatisimus episcopus 
Declanus a Dese.”” So likewise we read in the lives of St. 
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Alboeus and St. Declan. Moreover, Irish scholars who accept 
the native tradition, accept also Prosper’s statement that 
Palladius was ordained as Bishop to the ‘‘ Irish believing in 
Christ,” thereby acknowledging that there were Christians in 
Ireland before St. Patrick, although to the latter is due the 
honour of completing the conversion of Ireland and of organising 
the Irish Church. 

Having misrepresented the native tradition, our author 
proceeds to demolish it (or rather his own version of it), by a 
series of inconclusive arguments. And first of all he refers to 
the sources of Patrician history, and here again he utterly 
misleads the reader. He says its two oldest sources can hardly 
be dated earlier than the last quarter of the seventh century. 
They are :— 

1. The life of Patrick, written by Muirchu maccu 
Machtheni at the desire of Bishop Aed of Llebte, who died 
in A.D. 608. 

2. Notes by a certain Tirechan, a pupil of Ultan of 
Ardbreccan, who died in A.D. 656. 

Allowing for the moment that these are the earliest sources, 
which they are not, we do not agree with the conclusions that 
Zimmer draws therefrom. He argues thus:—The conversion of 
[reland, according to the native legend, was the work of one 
man, but the man who accomplished such a work must have 
been a wonderful genius. Now such distinguished men are 
never without admiring biographers, who infallibly record their 
lives, as Sulpicius Severus did for St. Martin, Cummene for 
Columba, and so on. ‘ How, then,” argues Zimmer, ‘‘ are we 
to explain the circumstance that, until the beginning of the 
second third of the seventh century, even the name of Patrick 
appears nowhere.” . . . Weare not called upon to explain the 
circumstance, and for the simple reason that it is a gratuitous 
assumption, or rather a downright misstatement, on the part of 
the author. But even if we had no contemporary, or at least 
early lives of St. Patrick, no argument could be deduced therefrom. 
At such an early period, when the art of writing was not widely 
diffused, it would not necessarily occur to St. Patrick’s admirers 
to commit the facts of his life to writing, especially as they 
would be generally known throughout the country, and were 
capable of being handed down by tradition. And even if his life 
had been committed to parchment, it would not be surprising if 
such an early manuscript had not survived. 
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But there is no truth whatever in Zimmer’s assertion that, 
‘until the beginning of the second third of the seventh century, 
even the name of Patrick appears nowhere.” Let us compare 
this reckless statement with actual facts. Among the principal 
sources of Patrician history we may mention : 

ist.—Fifth century, contemporary documents :— 

(2) The Confessio—beginning ‘* Ego, Patricius, pec- 
cator” .. . which the best scholars unanimously admit as 
authentic. Even Zimmer says of it, ‘‘alike on material and 
linguistic grounds, the authenticity of the Confesston and the 
Epistle is unimpeachable ;”’ and yet he tells us that the 
name of Patrick is mentioned nowhere until the seventh 
century. 

(6) The hymn of St. Secundinus, in which St. Patrick’s 
name is mentioned in the second line. This hymn was 
composed during the life-time of the Saint, and its authen- 
ticity is likewise admitted by the best scholars. 


2nd.—Sixth century lives :— 


St. Fiacc’s metrical life of St. Patrick, written in Irish 
between 538 and 558 (O’Curry). This life mentions the 


name of St. Patrick no less than a dozen times. 


In this century also St. Columba speaks of St. Patrick. We 
think this will suffice to show the utter unreliableness of 
Zimmer’s statements. 

We may, however, add that the seventh century lives, which 
Zimmer sets down as the earliest authorities, speak of earlier 
lives of the Saint. For example, Muirchu begins by saying :— 
‘¢ Since, indeed, my Lord Aed many have endeavoured to set forth 
in order that narrative |t.e., of St. Patrick’s life] according as 
their fathers . . . have handed it downto them”... etc., etc. 
And again Tirechan says :—‘‘ All which godly works [2.e., of St. 
Patrick] have deen collected and put together by the most skilled of 
our ancients.” 

Another argument upon which Zimmer lays great stress is 
the following. The Confesszo is undoubtedly the authentic work 
of Patrick, but as Scholl had already remarked, ‘‘ the language 
and style is so illiterate and corrupt” that the author must have 
been ‘‘ unlearned and most rustic.” ‘‘Is this the Patrick who 
is supposed to have founded.in the fifth century the Irish Church, 
which from the sixth till the ninth century united in itself the 
learning and culture of both Christianity and classic antiquity, 
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to an extent not to be found at that period anywhere else in the 
West?” (Italics are the translator’s). 

Worldly learning, it may be replied, is no necessary quali- 
fication for a successful apostle, otherwise the Christian religion 
would have fared badly from the first. St. Paul was undoubtedly 
a successful missioner, yet, as he reminds the Corinthians, he 
came ‘‘not in loftiness of speech or in persuasive words of 
human wisdom.” Indeed, his bodily presence was considered 
‘* weak and his speech contemptible.” 

Again, this Confessto of St. Patrick, for which Zimmer in his 
ignorance professes such supreme contempt, is anything but an 
unlearned and commonplace production. It has been described 
by no less a person than the learned Tillemont as a ‘‘ writing full 
of solid wisdom, as well as of spirit and fire. . . . Ina word, 
we see in it much of the character of St. Paul.”’ 

Having demolished, as he supposes, the generally-received 
theory, our author goes on to state his own views on the 
subject. But Zimmer’s theory is not a novel one, nor peculiar 
to himself. It is simply this, that the Patrick who landed in 
Ireland in 432, and converted the country, is the same person as 
Palladius, who landed in 431, and who was also called Patrick. 

He reminds us somewhat of the sapient professor who 
maintained that Homer was not written by Homer, but by 
another man of the same name. 

But Zimmer does not prove his theory, although he adduces 
profound philological arguments, like the gentleman who proved 
on philological principles that the name Paris was a corruption 
of St. Petersburg, and that the two places are identical. 

Zimmer's hypothesis, as we have said, is not peculiarto him. It 
was broached by his countryman Schdll and put forward again 
by Loofs, and has found favour, we believe, even with some Irish 
scholars. But while the theory is a possible one, it is far from 
being proved. On the other hand, Tirechan and the oldest Irish 
chroniclers, while telling us that Palladius was also called 
Patrick, distinguish clearly between the first Patrick and his 
successor. We prefer to accept the testimony of first-hand 
Irish chroniclers rather than the assumptions of a German 
nineteenth century professor, writing after an interval of nearly 
1,500 years. 

In conclusion, we may apply to this work the excellent 
remarks of the late Father Morris on other rationalistic lives of 
St. Patrick :—‘‘Hypothesis, invention, rhetoric, and that criticism 
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which professes to make a science out of uncertainties, have done 
their best and failed.’’* 

As we have said, the greater part of this treatise deals with 
the Irish branch of the Celtic Church, and we have selected 
Zimmer’s treatment of the life of St. Patrick as a specimen, from 
which the reader may judge of the value of the rest of his work. 

Px. N, 


The Pathway to Reality: Being the Gifford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of St. Andrews in the Session 
1902-1903. By the Right Honourable RICHARD BURDON 
HALDANE, M.P., LL.D., K.C. London: John Murray. 
8vo, pp. xix.-316. 7s. 6d. net. 1903. 


HE influence of Hegelian Philosophy upon modern method 
|" and thought can scarcely be over-estimated. What 
Aristotle was to medieval thought, what St. Thomas 
Aquinas is to Catholic schools, that Hegel is to the bulk of 
modern German and English thinkers. His system is their 
fountain-head, and from this source Mr. Haldane has drawn the 
inspiration which pervades Zhe Pathway to Reality. The 


method and line of thought, though there is much that is 
admirably expressed in these Gifford Lectures, will not commend 
them to minds accustomed to think in scholastic terms and proceed 
upon the lines of the traditional Christian schools. The loose 
idealism—though perhaps its looseness may be the result of the 
fact that the lectures were delivered, as we are told, extempore— 
cannot fail to hamper and worry the student ; and though there 
are traces of a great deal of careful and earnest thought, the form 
in which its results are presented is such as to render it no easy 
task to extract the pith of the reasoning or obtain a clear and 
definite idea of a system that makes for reality. 

Lord Gifford’s intention in founding his trust was ‘‘to promote 
a thinking consideration of the nature of God and of His relation 
to the world.” Mr. Haldane, defining God as ‘‘ that which is 
most real, the Ultimate Reality into which all else can be resolved, 
and which cannot itself be resolved into anything beyond ; that 
in terms of which all else can be expressed, and which cannot be 
itself expressed in terms of anything outside itself” (p. 19), at 
once proceeds to deny that such a God can be considered to be 
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any such thing as a first cause. ‘* You cannot, therefore,” he 
says, ‘‘speak of God as a Anuwvpydc, as a Creator of the 
Universe from the outside. He cannot stand to the world in 
the relation of a cause.”” Even if it could be granted that the 
proper starting point for an investigation. of the nature of reality 
be a definition of God as the ‘‘ Ultimate Reality,” the remarks 
as to the nature of God as Creator (‘‘ First Cause”) and as 
substance are exceedingly inadequate. But such a concession 
at the outset would be too enormous. Not even at the end of a 
philosophic enquiry can one hope to discover a definition of God: 
at most His existence, and that inadequately conceived, together 
with the little that can be inferred vid remotionts, can terminate 
the search for truth. It is more true to say that the existence 
of ‘‘ mind” (z.e., God) can be inferred from existing things, than 
that ‘‘even from the very beginning of things you have to 
presuppose mind.”’ 

The relation of object to subject is a most important one, and 
must be taken into account in any system of philosophy: but 
even if God be called ‘‘subject” (p. 21), difficulties crop up 
far more serious than those attendant upon ‘‘cause” or 
‘“substance.”’ To these Mr. Haldane does not advert. Proceed- 
ing, the author, having denied the ‘‘ window” theory of the 
mind, treats of universals. His ‘‘Contents” (p. xi.) has the 
following ‘‘ . . . Hegel, who first taught people to understand 
Aristotle.” If Mr Haldane were acquainted with the scholastic 
system, he would not, I fancy, have ventured to make such a 
statement in his summary of contents. In the index to the 
Summa of St. Thomas, there are no less than _ thirteen 
references to Joca treating of universals; and the Aristotlian 
theory occupied, as it has always done in the system, a most 
prominent and important place. 

The ‘‘ effect of standpoint” and the standpoints, of which so 
much capital is made in the Pathway to Reality, are the Hegelian 
categories which are but phases of the same reality. Through 
these Mr. Haldane passes upon his road to the ultimately real, 
stripping them of that which belongs to them as phases merely, 
and emphasising the bearing they have upon something which is 
not only a category. But upon the way he defines not seldom, 
and theorises often; and his definitions and theories do not 
always ring true. ‘‘ Substance, the thing, is the relationship of 
something to its properties ... ” (p. 39). ‘‘ We cannot say of 
the /zfe of the body that it acts upon the body at any particular 
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place, or any particular moment. It is neither here and now, 
nor there and then” (p. 282). ‘‘ Body and soul are not two 
things somehow bound together. They are different aspects of 
one and the same object” (p. 264). There are many other 
statements scattered through the book, of which these are but 
random examples; and though the English is, of course, 
unimpeachable, the philosophic basis is too slender for the 
immense superstructure raised upon it. 


C.S.B. 


History of Philosophy. By Witt1am Turner, S.T.D. Boston, 
U.S.A., and London: Ginn and Co., Publishers; The 
Athenzum Press. Pp. x-674. Dols. 2.50. 1903. 


TTYHIS excellent little text book of the history of philosophy 
I goes far towards filling a long-felt need. There are few 

histories available which present the scholastic period in 
anything like an adequate manner ; and Dr. Turner, recognising 
this fact, devotes some 200 pages to an admirable summary of 
the principal points in the teaching of individual scholastics. 
The matter of the ‘‘ History” is carefully arranged, and a terse 


brevity has been attained without any sacrifice of clearness. An 
admirable feature is the list of ‘‘sources” prefixed to each 
article. These lists, which give both the primary and secondary 
sources from which information may be obtained, are copious, 
exact, and invite still deeper reading on the part of the student. 
Brief sketches of the lives of the philosophers and an impartial 
statement of their more important doctrines, with a summing up 
ot the historical portion which they occupy, complete the scheme 
of treatment. The main divisions of the ‘‘ History” are 
‘*Ancient Philosophy,” under which head falls Oriental, 
Greek and Grzco-Roman, and Greco-Oriental Philosophy ; 
‘*Philosophy of the Christian Era,” containing Patristic, 
Scholastic, and Modern Philosophy. Each division is carefully 
subdivided, and includes all the representative schools and 
teachers, from the little that is known of the earlier Oriental 
systems, through that of Aristotle and Augustine, Anselm and 
Aquinas, Descartes, Kant and Hegel, to such well-known living 
exponents of philosophy as Mgr. Mercier, Arthur James Balfour 
and Professor James. A good contents table and index complete 
a work excellently planned and admirably carried out. 
C.S.B 
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Six Mois d’Histoire Révolutionnaire (Juillet, 1790—Janvier, 
1791). Par Marius Sepet. Paris: Ancienne Maison Ch 
Douniol. 

T is well that when attention is directed to the root of much 
| of the evil now occurring in France, we should have 

documentary evidence of what took place then. For there 
is a conspiracy as to facts as potent as the conspiracy of silence. 

‘* History’ according to the Thiers of the Révolution Frangaise 

(1823-27) differs from ‘‘ history” of the Thiers of the Consulate 

and Empire (1845-1862) not only from the standpoint of opinions 

but of ‘‘ facts.” 

The versatile pen of M. Marius Sepet has touched many points 
of interest from saints to sinners. With regard to the latter, 
his studies in the French Revolution have been long and pains- 
taking. Those who have had the advantage of following him 
in Les Préliminatres de la Révoluttion, and in Za Chute de 
Ll Anctenne France, know the sanity of his method and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. The, perhaps inevitable, consequence of 
writing a series of books upon one epoch—Za Chute is really 
two books—is that the later ones, taken by themselves, do not 
give us the first causes of events. In this book, whilst some of 
the secondary causes are well brought out, the real origins are, 
naturally, not suggested, which is a loss to the student. 
Perhaps no history will ever unveil all the secret machinations 
which moved men in those tumultuous days. M. Sepet only 
hints where discoveries might be made. Nevertheless, based 
largely on debates reported in parliamentary papers and other 
documents, we feel our feet when watching, amid the social and 
political disarray of the country, the weakening of the Royal 
power, and the sapping of ministerial authority. Mirabeau was 
still supporting the former, insisting that to the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, should be added a declaration of the duties 
of citizens. 

Power passed from the aristocracy to the bourgeoisie—-Siéye’s 
pamphlets were having effect. Quickly the Assembly absorbed 
the guidance not only of Home, but of Foreign Affairs. As 
gradually, the Left absorbed the Assembly ; itself being finally 
absorbed by the Revolution ; La Fayette, who dreamed of con- 
trolling it, being himself controlled byit. It penetrated Finance, 
and Necker fell. As in the civil order, so in the military, unrest 
grew into insubordination, and developed into sedition. The 
spirit of rebellion strengthened day by day. Soldiers had their 
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committees, independent of their officers, and published a news- 
paper! Nancy followed; and then Brest. Thence it spread to 
the Colonies, and anarchy was the result. As to the ministry, 
‘ils allaient encore, mais ils étaient morts.’”’ With them went 
still more shreds of Royal power. Democratic principles, or 
rather precepts, infected all estates. The leaders of the Revolu- 
tion were less its authors than its instruments. As yet Mirabeau 
and La Fayette (for the latter M. Sepet does not conceal his 
contempt), in their double rdle of Royalites and Revolutionaries, 
struggled first to guide then to stem the tide. M. Sepet considers 
that, within limits which he specifies, Mirabeau was sincere in 
his monarchical intentions. He would probably resent our 
saying that, in spite of himself, the glamour of Mirabeau’s 
genius was rather more than, in Mr. Balfour’s words, a 
** psychological climate” to him. But, at any rate, he is much 
farther from M. Henri Welschinger than from M. Alfred Stern. 

Amid such a conflict of passions, in such a ferment of license, 
the restrainer of man, the Church, had no shelter from attack. 
The Assembly violated the Concordat of 1516, reducing the 
clergy to mere servants of the State by their Civil Constitution. 
The Pope recalled the King to his duty. An Archbishop was 
still Keeper of the Seals; another, Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. But the King’s power had gone. As Talleyrand was 
the evil genius of Bonaparte during the negotiations for the Con- 
cordat of 1801, so Camus was of Louis XVI. with regard to the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Bonaparte compromised, 
Louis capitulated. Still Pius VI., in his longanimity, withheld 
from publication the Briefs he had prepared condemning that 
law. The French Episcopate, in a dignified and noble Exposition 
des Principes, protested against this usurpation of the spiritual 
domain by the temporal. 

It does not appear that there was any fixed formula, at first, 
for the civil oath of the clergy. Hence various attempts to save 
the conscience in words while taking the oath. Some of these 
were so well masked as to escape suspicion. Others were 
detected, and refused to swear. When such reservations were 
declared illegal, most who had subscribed withdrew their oath. 

Many points of the book naturally coincide with phases 
elaborated by Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher in his recent editing of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. in some of these, e.g., ‘* The 
Revolutionary Press,” ‘‘ Constitutional Changes,” ‘‘ The Work 
of the Parliamentary Committees,” M. Sepet shows neither the 
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fulness of erudition nor of scholarship of his companion 
antagonist to the Revolution. But he is always sound, and, 
within his limit, effective. 

We suppose it is useless to protest against books of history 
being issued in bindings no better than those of mere novels. 
They manage these things better in—England. 

D. M. OC. 


Nomination et Institution Canonique des Eveques. Par 
T. CREPON DES VARENNES. Paris: Ancienne Maison Ch. 
Douniol. 


HIS book of a legist, although based on twenty authorities, 
‘| is only an outline. The choice of her Bishops is of such 
vital importance—witness Savona—that the Church’s 
struggles to retain it in her own hands, or to safeguard it when 
compelled to partially delegate it, are points of history deserving 
careful study. We should have been glad if one so competent 
as M. Crépon des Varennes had not confined himself to fairly 
well-known phases through which such struggles have passed in 
France. 

In the early ages a Bishop was nominated or approved by the 
people, who were, of course, all Catholics. ‘‘ Qui prefectus est 
omnibus, ab omnibus eligatur.” Gradually these suffrages 
were united with those of the Clergy, and the Bishops were 
designated by the Bishops of the Province. The confirmation or 
canonical institution, however, always lay with the Pope, or his 
representative, the Metropolitan. This is clear from the fourth 
Canon of the first Gécumenical Council, Nicea. The Council of 
Sardica and many Councils in Greece and Africa support this. 
With the awakening of faith, the spread of heresy, and town 
and political rivalries, such universal suffrage had too many 
inconveniences. The rise of regal power also brought a new 
factor into these elections—as may be seen from the Formularia 
of Marculphus. Clothair Il. attempted to make his consent 
necessary to valid election. The Capitularies of Charlemagne, 
however, restored full liberty to the Church. Under his 
successors, the people disappear, and Chapters of Cathedrals 
absorb the power of election, Innocent III. approving. 
Eventually, Gregory IX. forbade laymen to join in such elections. 

Things continued thus until the so-called Pragmatic Sanction 
of St. Louis, 1268: which most serious historians now regard 
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with extreme suspicion, if not conviction, of being a forgery. 
The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourgos, 1438, although never 
accepted by any Pope, but protested against by many, was too 
long on the Statute book of France to be ignored. It materially 
restricted the powers of the Pope in France, and strengthened 
those customs and privileges which, under favour of courtier 
Metropolitans and Kings, were rapidly growing into ‘‘ Gallican 
Liberties.”” Appeals to Rome were restricted ; the Pope was 
considered to be subject to General Councils. The intrusion of 
the Royal power into Episcopal elections was tentatively re- 
cognised. Thus seed was sown whence grew some of the 
bitterest fruit the Church has tasted. 

In 1516, a Concordat between Leo X. and Francis I. displaced 
it as the basis of the Ecclesiastical Laws of France. Election by 
Chapters was abolished. The King nominated, the Pope 
confirmed. It was a resolution accepted by the Pope to end 
cabals, violence, and fraud; but, above all, the plague of simony. 
The rights of Regalia claimed by Louis XIV., 1673; the Four 
Articles of 1682; the Civil Constitution of 1790 were its 
sequences. By the latter the Civil Power annulled and created 
dioceses, suppressed Bishoprics, and re-enacted the tragi- 
comedy of universal suffrage, now anything but Catholic. The 
Metropolitan, unauthorised by the Pope, confirmed both Clergy 
and Bishops. If he refused, the Council of State did it for him! 
To this Constitution every ecclesiastic had to take oath of 
adherence. ) 

From such abasement the genius of one man replaced 
Religion on the steps, at least, of her throne. We regret that 
M. Crépon des Varennes, like many writers, confuses the ideas 
of Bonaparte with the acts of the renegades and Atheists who 
almost overwhelmed him. Or, an error as common, judges 
Bonaparte by the deeds of Napoleon. Also that he considers the 
money paid to Ecclesiastics under the Concordat as salary. It 
was an indemnity for alienated church property which, ad- 
mittedly, was practically impossible of restoration. Ollivier, 
Duballet, Pimiere and others are clear on this point. His own 
quotation on p. 181, from an official document, refutes him. 

M. Crépon des Varennes writes with chivalrous warmth of 
the sad and tragic years of the Emperor’s dealings with Pius VII. 
and in these pages carries us with him. It is indeed difficult to 
write calmly of Savona and of Fontainbleau. The heroism of 
the defenceless Pope, a forlorn hope fighting single-handed for 
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the Church's right to confirm her own Bishops, is one of the 
‘‘purple patches” of history. And we must recognise that 
Bonaparte’s dream of being a second Charlemagne had passed 
into Napoleon’s determination to be a second Louis Quatorze. 
As to the legal value of the Concordat of 1813 it must suffice 
to say that, in its own words, and in the words of Pius VII. 
when retracting his approval, it was only an agreement to be 
used as the basis of a future definite arrangement. That future 
never came. As Pius VII., amid acclamations, re-entered Rome, 
Napoleon passed into the silence of exile at Elba. 
D. M. O’C. 


(1) A Short Grammar of Classical Greek. (2) Greek 
Exercise Book I. By Dr. A. Kagci, Professor at Zurich 
University. Translated by James A. Kleist, S.J., St. Louis 
University. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 


HE number of Greek Grammars published during the last 
f} few years has been so great, and so many of them seem 
admirably suited for the purpose they have in view—the 
teaching of Greek to beginners—that a great deal of an unfor- 
tunate schoolmaster’s time is taken up in deciding upon their 
respective merits, and in making up his mind which to adopt for 
school use. This being the case, the author of any new 
grammar must expect his work to be judged, not merely with 
reference to the question whether the book is good in itself, but 
whether, tested by the standard reached by other grammars 
already in use, it contains special excellencies of its own. 

Father Kleist, in publishing his translation of Kaegi’s Greek 
Grammar, was perfectly well aware of this fact, and claims as 
his justification that Kaegi’s work is the successful result of a 
very close and accurate study of the Greek authors generally 
read in a school course, conducted with this special purpose of 
either omitting entirely or of relegating to an unimportant place 
in his Grammar all peculiarities or irregularities rarely met with 
in these authors. To have done this successfully, as we believe 
he has, is a strong recommendation for his book. The work 
met with a very favourable reception in Germany, passing 
through twelve editions in ten years. Such a reception in the 
land of grammarians speaks for itself. While, then, we have 
much pleasure in welcoming this translation by Father Kleist, 
we should like to point out what appear to us slight defects in 
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the book. It would have been clearer, we think, to have treated 
the accentuation of the verb by itself without reference to the 
noun ; nor is anything gained by leaving out the dual number in 
the ordinary conjugation of the verb, and giving it a place by 
itself ; to a boy it will probably prove more difficult than the 
usual arrangement. Again, as reOviiw is used on p. 132 to 
illustrate the meaning of the future perfect active, it would, 
perhaps, have been well to have included it and éorjiw among the 
peculiar tense forms on p. 67. On the whole, too, we are 
inclined to think that the treatment of hypothetical sentences, by 
which they are first classified according to “me, and then, if past 
or present, by their fulflment or non-fu/Alment ; and, if future, by 
their greater or less vividness, will prove more intelligible to 
beginners than that adopted in this grammar ; still, it is but fair 
to add that the treatment given here is clearer than that to be 
met with in most Greek grammars. 

The usages of the infinitive and of the negatives might, with 
advantage, have been explained a little more fully ; nothing, for 
example, is said of the use by dramatic poets of ot and pH with 
the second person singular of the future indicative to denote a 
strong prohibition. The accusative of the agent after verbals in 
-réoc, although not a common construction, might have been 
mentioned, as it is found in Plato, Thucydides and Xenophon. 
We venture to think, too, that two pages at the beginning of 
the book, giving a brief account of the Greek language and its 
dialects, and a short chapter at the end on Greek metres, would 
have enhanced its value. Apart from these slight defects, we 
can thoroughly recommend this grammar for its clearness, its 
orderly arrangement, and its judicious repression of irrelevant 
matter. There is also published a translation of an exercise 
book by the same author, to be used pari passu with the grammar, 
adding very greatly to the value of the latter. 

J. D. 





Commentaire Critique et Morale sur l’Evangile selon 
Saint Luc. Par P. Grropon. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
Avec deux cartes et cing facsimiles. Pp. 580. 


HE purpose of this unpretentious volume is to furnish 
a persons of ordinary French education with an easy com- 
mentary on the text of the Gospel. It is not in any way 
addressed to the specially learned, but endeavours to remove 
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what the author considers to be the chief hindrances to the 
intelligent study of the Gospels by the general reader. There 
are, first, the lack of local colour in the narrative, which takes its 
surroundings for granted; and, secondly, the absence from the 
sacred writings of any attempt at literary style and method. It 
is not to be disputed that these are real difficulties, and they are 
well met in M. Girodon’s treatment of St. Luke. 

The Gospel is divided into seven general sections, which follow 
one another in chronological order: each is _ subdivided 
according to the subject matter ; each subdivision is followed bya 
list of various readings and peculiarities of phrase, with 
explanatory comments on the preceding text. An introduction 
provides a short but complete account of the authorship and 
characteristics of St. Luke’s Gospel, and some notices of the 
destructive theories of Strauss, Renan, and others. 

The style is clear, simple, and often even familiar; and the 
book, as a whole, is favourably distinguished by its readableness 
from the majority of similar attempts. 


A. B. S. 


Jean Marie de la Mennais. Par R. P. LAveILLE, Prétre de 
’Oratoire. 2 vols. Poussielgue. Pp. xli.-1244. 


HE author of this charming biography has done a real 
1 service to the Church, and to the cause of Christian 
education. He has put before us in a clear and most 
attractive light, a life and work which have been, to a great 
extent, overshadowed by the greater fame of Félicité de la 
Mennais, younger brother of Jean Marie, and has fully vindicated 
his claim for the founder of the Institute of the Brothers of 
Christian Instruction to a place beside his great predecessor 
and example in the same field of labour, St. J. B. de la Salle. 
The youth of Jean Marie de la Mennais was passed amid the 
horrors of the Revolution, and his education for the priesthood 
was carried on unsystematically enough with the precarious aid of 
such instruction as could be given by fugitive priests, who found 
shelter and concealment among the faithful Catholics of St. 
Malo, of whom his father, a wealthy shipowner, was one. No 
sooner had the storm begun to clear than he set to work, 
though yet only a subdeacon, to repair the damage it had caused. 
The old clergy were scattered or dead: the ‘‘ apermentés”’ had 
to a large extent taken their places in the eye of the law, though 
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by no means in popular favour; the seminaries had gone the 
way of all religious establishments, and the great need of the 
moment was for a new generation of clergy to restore the ruins 
of the scattered Church. To the supply of this need the 
young subdeacon devoted himself, in conjunction with an old 
Canon of St. Malo, who had passed safely through the time of 
trouble, and the refugee priest who had been his own instructor, 
and their joint efforts resulted in the formation of the College of 
St. Malo, which, from its humble beginning in 1802 to its 
secularisation in 1812, had a career of uninterrupted success. 
The direction thus early given to the energies of la Mennais was 
to influence his career to the end ; and amid the varied activities 
of his long and arduous life, his main interest and his great 
work lay in the sphere of education. As collaborator for a 
short time in the controversial writings of his brother, he showed 
literary talents of a high order ; as Vicar-General of St. Brieuc, 
and during his short stay in Paris as Vicar-General of the Grand 
Aumonier, the Prince de Croy, he proved himself a successful 
administrator; while the vast number of missions which he 
conducted in Brittany, during his vicariate at St. Brieuc, and from 
time to time so long as his strength lasted, were of themselves 
a life-work with which he might have been well content. But 
his varied gifts were concentrated, partly no doubt by force 
of circumstances, but mainly by his own choice, upon the one 
purpose to which he felt himself called by the pressing needs of 
his time and country. While at St. Brieuc he founded, with 
the aid of some pious and devoted ladies, the congregation of the 
Sisters of Providence, for the education of female children: and 
shortly after, finding the help available from the Christian 
Brothers of St. J. B. de la Salle insufficient for the wants of the 
poor children of his diocese, he conceived the idea of instituting 
a society of teachers to be drawn from the same class as the 
children whom they were to instruct, and educated for this 
purpose under his own guidance. Beginning with one solitary 
pupil, the institution grew slowly but surely, and was reinforced 
soon after its commencement by union with a_ similar 
congregation, founded under the same circumstances and at 
the same time,- by the devoted curé, M. Deshayer, who con- 
tinued to be the faithful coadjutor of de la Mennais until his 
death in 1841. 

The teaching of the Brothers was almost entirely elementary : 
there was little demand in the small towns and villages for higher 
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instruction ; it was difficult to supply teachers who possessed the 
qualifications required, and it was not till 1850 that la Mennais 
succeeded in establishing a college for secondary instruction at 
Ploermel, the headquarters of the institute. The history of his 
several unsuccessful attempts in this direction, indeed, does much 
to emphasise the wide distinction which exists between primary 
and secondary schools, and the difficulty of combining the two 
under one system. 

La Mennais was firmly opposed to the idea of centralisation 
which animated most of the educational legislation of his day, 
and his letters to the authorities which his frequent collisions 
with them obliged him to write, are full of interest, and show a 
grasp of the principles involved which was much in advance of 
his time. He held strongly that the education given in 
elementary schools should be varied according to local 
circumstances, and should by no means be the same in all 
places. In pursuance of this principle, instruction in agriculture 
was given by the Brothers in more than one locality, and did 
something to check the migration townwards of the rural 
population, from which the country districts were already 
beginning to suffer in the middle of the last century, but for 
which a complete remedy has yet to be found. But the great 
purpose of the Brothers’ teaching, to which all else was 
subordinate, was to give their pupils a thorough knowledge of 
religion; and this not merely by direct instruction in the 
catechism, but also by means of the religious atmosphere which 
pervaded their schools, and the practical illustration of religious 
principles, which was constantly before the children in the lives 
of their teachers. La Mennais found a warm advocate of his 
principles in M. Guizot during his term of office: and the 
sentiments on this subject of the Protestant minister might well 
engage the attention of educational authorities in England 
at the present moment. ‘‘ Je n’entends pas seulement . . que 
l’enseignement religieux doit avoir sa place dans l’école, et que 
les pratiques de la religion y doivent étre observées ; un peuple 
n’est pas élevé religieusement a de si petites et si mécaniques 
conditions ; il faut que l’éducation populaire soit donnée et recue 
au sein d’une atmosphere religieuse, que les impressions et les 
habitudes religieuses y pénétrent de toutes parts.” 

The work of the Brothers lay for many years in Brittany only : 
and though la Mennais had many pressing applications for help 
from other parts of France, it was long before he was able to 
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spare teachers for any but the Breton schools. Schools, 
however, were founded with Government aid, and after many 
trials and difficulties, had great success among the coloured 
population of the Antilles, and in Senegal, Guiana and Tahiti. 
An English branch of the institute, established by Cardinal 
Wiseman at Hammersmith, had but a short life. Its failure is 
rather unkindly’ ascribed by P. Laveille to the corrupting 
influence of the English love for ‘‘ le confortable.” 

The secret of the great success of the congregation lay in the 
strong personal influence exercised by la Mennais over each of 
its members. Throughout his life each of the Brothers was in 
systematic correspondence with the Superior, whose clear 
intelligence and strong will, by this means overlooked and 
directed even the minutest details of their work and life. His 
courageous and hopeful spirit, and firm and affectionate 
character, were a constant source of strength to the Brothers in 
their arduous, and often lonely and anxious labours. They were 
fortunate in retaining him amongst them until the congregation, 
which at his death numbered over 800, had received the abiding 
impress of his personality. 

The relations of Jean Marie de la Mennais with his brother 
Félicité, are touchingly drawn by Pére Laveille. United as the 
brothers were by strong natural affection, ‘‘ Féle” throughout 
his earlier life was largely dependent on the spiritual guidance 
of the elder brother: and his first literary essays were much 
indebted to the collaboration of Jean Marie, though published in 
the name of Félicité alone. It was for long the dream of his life 
that the two should work together in Paris for the defence of 
the Church and the support of the authority of the Holy See, in 
opposition to the Gallican theories which had produced the 
** Petite Eglise,” and were still influencing the minds of many 
in authority. The dream was never to be realised: if it had 
been, it is possible that the career of the great writer might 
have been a happier one. The catastrophe which wrecked the 
faith of Félicité, and brought about the final separation of the 
brothers, found them deeply engaged in an attempt to train 
a school of literary priests and laymen, who, as writers, 
teachers and preachers, were to revive the learning of the 
French clergy, then sadly fallen into decay.  Félicité presided 
over the celebrated ‘‘ Ecole de la Chesnaie,” and Jean Marie over 
the college established at Malestroit, the two forming the nascent 
‘‘Congregation of St. Peter.” The former place (a small 
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country house near Dinan, inherited by the brothers from their 
father), was devoted to the lay members of the Congregation, 
while at Malestroit candidates were prepared for the priesthood. 
It is difficult to estimate the elements of stability and permanence 
which the Congregation may have possessed: but it may be 
doubted whether the lay element had any other bond of union 
than the fascinating presence of the younger la Mennais, which 
attracted to La Chesnaie such different characters as Lacordaire, 
Montalembert, and Sainte-Beuve, among a number of others 
of less celebrity. Pére Laveille’s criticism on the system 
of education pursued at Malestroit is not only a just one, 
but has a wide application which many who are interested 
in clerical studies might do well to lay to heart. He says: 
‘*Il nous parait qu’au milieu de ces divers travaux littéraires, 
philosophiques et linguistiques qui absorbaient les éléves, il 
était difficile de trouver le temps d’acquérir les notions de 
théologie morale et pastorale essentielles 4 la conduite des 
dimes. La formation qu’on recevait la avait besoin d’un 
complément pratique: Malestroit n’était point un séminaire 
parfait ; c’était au moins une excellente école de hautes études, 
une pépiniére d’apologistes.” 

There is a wide difference between what may be called the 
professional training which is necessary for a priest, and the 
education which may fit him to deal with the historical and 
scientific problems which are the proper field of the apologist 
and critic. It should surely not be forgotten that a vocation 
to the priesthood by no means necessarily involves a capacity 
for profiting by the higher course of study; and it is not certain 
that the two kinds of training can be effectually given by one 
institution. La Mennais imagined for a moment that Malestroit 
might become ‘‘the Cambridge or Oxford of France.” The 
idea was an extravagant one; the broad atmosphere of learning 
which is the distinctive feature of a great university is not the 
work of an individual, or of a single lifetime : and it is certain 
that neither Oxford nor Cambridge could ever impart the 
technical training which is the work of seminaries, greatly as 
the latter may and do profit—as at Louvain—by close contact 
with the wider culture. 

All the hopes of the Congregation of St. Peter were shattered 
by the downfall of Félicité de la Mennais; its members were soon 
dispersed in various directions, and the life of Jean Marie was 
clouded to the end by the sorrow of his brother’s defection. 
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It was long, too, before he could clear himself from the 
suspicion which fell upon him from all quarters of participation 
in his brother’s opinions; and he suffered much from the 
prejudice thus excited. 

From this time forward he devoted himself entirely to the 
interests of his Congregation, and found abundant occupation 
in the regulation of its affairs, visiting his schools and providing 
for the establishment of new ones. He now took up his 
residence at Ploermel, in the mother house, the buildings of 
which he enlarged, adding a church and tower some time before 
his death; and took part in missions in various parts of Brittany, 
until growing infirmities disabled him; and the end found him 
surrounded by his devoted religious family, and many of the 
friends whom his many lovable qualities had attached to him 
with no common affection. His life was a great and beneficent 
one, and its influence wide and lasting : and much gratitude is 
due to his able biographer. A. B. S. 


Virgines Subintroductae: Ein Beitrag zu 1 Cor. vii. Von 
H. Acue.is. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. Pp. 75. 2m.5o. 
1902. 

HATEVER Herr Hans Achelis writes is likely to be 
worth reading, and the reader of this dvochure will not 
be disappointed. A careful examination of the evi- 

dence with regard to the Vzrgines Subintroductae, or avveicaxrot, 

shows that they existed in early times in almost every province 
of the Church. We hear of them almost invariably at a moment 
when the custom is being denounced, forbidden, or even 
punished, but its prevalence cannot be denied. This custom 
was of a spiritual marriage between persons of the opposite 
sexes, both vowed to chastity, which implied a living together 
for the purpose of mutual support in the service of God and in 
daily life. It was earliest forbidden to clerics, but among lay 
persons it continued to a later date. It was only the gradual 
mixing of the world with the Christian Church that caused the 
authorities to realise the dangers which underlay this way of 
life. In the simplicity of the first ages, to the pure all things 
were pure. So far, Herr Achelis seems to be on solid ground, 
even though one may not agree with every deduction he makes 
from the authorities he quotes. It may be added that all this 
is quite in harmony with the general spirit of the first two 
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centuries. It was believed that mortal sin after baptism was 
so horrible as to be almost impossible, and almost unpardonable. 
It was considered practically inconceivable that a Christian, 
dying in the communion of the Church, should not be saved. 
Unhappy experience has led the modern world to look at these 
matters in a different light, and the Church has necessarily 
developed a system which would have been a sad disillusionment 
to the Christians of the second century. 

Herr Achelis is inclined to derive the custom from Judaism, 
and he looks upon the 7herapeutae of Philo as Jewish ascetics, 
who anticipated and made possible the Christian love of chastity. 
Naturally we do not expect Herr Achelis to prize continence as 
Catholics do, and he seems to think that even St. Paul goes too 
far when recommending it. But he says nothing offensive, and 
clearly sees how valuable a protest against pagan vice was 
contained even in what he thinks an exaggeration. 

But the principal point of Herr Achelis’s essay is the sugges- 
tion that St. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. vii. 36-38 refer to this 
custom of spiritual marriage. The traditional and practically 
universal interpretation is that a father and daughter are referred 
to. But there are difficulties in the way of this exegesis. As 
Herr Achelis admits, there are also difficulties in the way of his 
own view ; but it certainly deserves consideration. He under- 
stands the text of a Christian who has bound himself to chastity 
and has taken under his charge and guardianship a Christian 
virgin. St. Paul advises that if he finds a danger to himself, 
he should give her in marriage to another. St. Paul thus 
dispenses the vow of the defenceless and homeless woman, to 
safeguard that of the man. Herr Achelis sees in the possibility 
of such a state of things a proof of the simplicity and purity of 
early Church life, as well as an example of the freedom of 
heathen manners, which reacted upon the Christian community. 
It is a pity he has not ventured to desert the favourite Pro- 
testant explanation of 1 Cor. ix. 5, and to see in the “sisters ” 
whom Cephas and other apostles took with them on their 
journeys a purely spiritual ‘‘ wife.”* If this sisterly companion 








* Though the Greek ddeAgy yuv7} naturally means ‘‘a sister” and nothing 
more, the earliest interpretation by Clement of Alexandria is “a wife as a 
sister,’ and Tertullian takes the same view. But the later view, which 
assimilates these ‘‘ sisters’ to the women who ministered to our Lord, is 
both commoner and more reasonable. The Protestant view, that the 
Apostles went back to their wives after the Resurrection, is, of course, 
unheard of in antiquity, and utterly incompatible with the earliest teachings 
as to chastity. 
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of the apostolic labourer is the prototype of the many varying 
phases of the Virgines Subintroductae, who afterwards fell into 
such disrepute, it will not be necessary to seek for reasons why 
St. Paul did not and could not summarily forbid the pious but 
dangerous intimacies which Achelis assumes to have existed at 
Corinth, and insist at once upon that separation of the sexes 
which was gradually introduced into the religious life. 

This study undoubtedly deserves attention, though I should 
not like to recommend the writer’s conclusions without a deeper 
consideration of the whole question. 


j. C. 
Le Saint Empire—du couronnement de Charlemagne au 
Sacré de Napoléon. Par Jean Biror. Paris: Lecoffre. 
SvO, pp. 272. 1903. 
ONSIEUR BIROT has given us an excellent study on a 
M fascinating, but difficult subject. Though the Holy 
Roman Empire has already been treated of in a masterly 
manner by an eminent English writer, the student will find this 
book of great service to him. The large number of genealogical 
tables will be found of assistance in following the complicated 
succession of the various dynasties which in turn took possession 
of the imperial throne. The great idea of the Emperor, as 
temporal ruler of Christendom, acting as Vicegerant of God, and 
anointed for this office by the Vicar of Christ on earth was 
indeed but imperfectly realised, even under Charlemagne, while 
in later ages the dignity of Lord of the World was reduced to 
that of a mere German sovereignty. Still it was a magnificent 
conception, and as it is pictured for us in the immortal fresco at 
Santa Maria Novella, the Emperor sitting side by side with the 
Pope, guarding the sheep of Christ, and it had an immense 
influence on the history of the Middle Ages. Monsieur Birot 
traces it in its successive stages, first the Empire of the Franks, 
then the German Empire culminating in the grand figure of 
Otho the Great, who seemed to be about to revive the glories of 
the age of Charlemagne, then the period of struggle, when the 
Emperor became no longer the Advocatus Sancta Ecclesia, but 
her bitterest foe, the abuses of investitures by the help of which 
the anointed Emperor strove to make himself ruler of the Church 
of God, the great Popes who reformed the clergy and resisted 
the encroachments of lay authority, till the struggle culminated 
in Canossa and the Concordat of Worms; then the quarrel of 
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the Guelfs and Ghibbelines, under Frederick Barbarossa and 
Frederick IJ. ; then the period of decadence, when little by little 
the empire was dismembered, and state after state was detached 
from the once vast dominions of the Kaiser ; then the period of 
the House of Austria when, under Charles V., it seemed that 
these world-wide dominions were once more to be united under 
one head ; and finally the gradual decay of the mighty institution, 
until the Holy Roman Empire became the laughing-stock of 
Europe, and expired under the blows of a Corsican usurper. 

It is interesting to see how, as realities decayed, titles and 
ceremonies only became more pompous and more magnificent. 
But in this phenomenon history is wont to repeat itself. Never 
were the ceremonies of the election and coronation of the 
Emperor more magnificent than when they had become a mere 
farce. 

In an epilogue, Monsieur Birot treats of the coronation of 
Napoleon; it is a most picturesque and striking account of a 
crisis of extraordinary historic interest. Again the Vicar of 
Christ crowned a Lord of the World, and hailed him as Augustus, 
and that not at Rome, but by an unprecedented favour, at Paris, 
his own capital. It seemed for a time as if the Holy Roman 
Empire were to be revived in a more striking form than ever, 
but it soon appeared that Napoleon emulated not so much 
Charlemagne as Augustus, and wished to be, like the pagan 
emperors of old, himself Pontifex Maximus in reality, if not in 
title. This ambition brought about, first, the persecution of the 
Church, and then the fall of the Emperor. Happy for Christen- 
dom that it was so. 

The book is written with that clearness and lucidity which is 
peculiarly French, and though a serious contribution to history, 
will be found most interesting reading. Weare glad to recom- 


mend it. 
mm = < 


St. Alphonse de Liguori (1696-1787). Par le Baron T. 
ANGOT DES Retours. Jes Saints series. Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre. 8vo, pp. xviil.-182. 1903. 


T may be asked what need there was of a new life of St. 
Alphonsus after the recent admirable biography of Pére 
Berthe. But we think that this short life of the great 

Doctor quite justifies its own existence. It treats him more from 
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an outside point of view, and it is written in a most interesting 
style. The introduction on Jansenism, the great evil which St. 
Alphonsus was raised up by Providence to combat, is well 
worthy of attentive study. The picture given of the state of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies in the time of our saint, is an 
admirable example of an historic background, the absence of 
which is so much felt in many lives of saints, for it is impossible 
adequately to estimate the life and character of a man, unless 
we thoroughly understand the surroundings and circumstances 
amid which his lot was thrown. The author does not pay so 
much attention to the supernatural element in our saint’s life. 
He prefers to show him as a man, with small failings as well as 
great virtues, rather than as a saint and wonder-worker of the 
conventional type. But he does not discredit the miraculous 
side of the life: on the contrary he declares that, while we are 
free to accept or reject any single miracle said to have been 
worked by a saint, it would be exceedingly temerarious, to say 
the least, to reject all those recorded in the Bull of Canonisation. 
The following passage shows the spirit in which the life is 
written :— 

‘*Il1 importe aussi d’avertir que ce serait-vraiment par trop 
naif d’attendre de tout personnage canonisé une perfection 
absolue, satisfaisant pleinement |l’idéal de chacun de nous, ne 
laissant jamais rien a regretter, rien a désirer. Jésus seul se 
présente ainsi a tous les regards qui Le cherchent, et le christian- 
isme ne se peut identifier avec personne autre qu’avec Lui. Les 
meilleurs serviteurs ne laissent transparaitre que quelques traits 
du divin modele. C’est Liguori qui disait : ‘La vie des saints 
serait beaucoup plus longue si ceux qui l’écrivent notaient leurs 
défauts aussi bien que leurs vertus.’ Cette observation mérite 
d’étre retenue, bien que dans la longue existence de celui qui l’a 
faite, on ait grand peine a relever de véritables fautes. Elle 
montre du moins que nous aurions tort de nous croire tenus a 
l’exalter et le proposer pour exemplaire en tout, dans toutes ses 
idées et tous ses actes, ses maniéres, son gofit, son charactere, 
Sans aucune réserve, ni aucun discernement ” (p. xvi). 

This is excellently put, and it gives the keynote, as it were, to 
the character of this biography at once pious and critical, devout 
and discriminating. 

D. B. C. 
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